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N INCUMBENT, residing within half-an- 

hour of the West End, whose time during the week is at his 
disposal, is OPEN to an ENGAGEMENT IN TOWN, or at HOME, 
CLERICAL, SCHOLASTIC, LITERARY, or Other Consistent with his 
Office. He could render Occ ‘asional Assistance to a brother C lergyman 
‘in his Parish Church on the Week Days, and take a Weekly and Sunday 
Evening Lecture. 
ddress “ K. E.” at Mr. ONWiIYN’s, Catherine -street, Strand. 


A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, having a 
Pleasant Residence near Windsor, will be happy to RECEIVE 
into his FAMILY either a LADY, or TWO SISTERS, or CHILDREN 
of high respectability. 
Address “ A. W.” care of Mr. ONWIIYN, Newspaper Office, 
Catherine-street, Strand. 


O the BENEVOLENT.—A CLERGYMAN 


of Thirty-three Years’ standing having involved himself in diffi- 
culties by the erection of a Parsonage House on his small Incumbency 
{under 100%. per annum), makes this appeal to a benevolent public, 
under the hope that it may meet the eye of some good Christians who 
may be able and willing (by loan or otherwise) to rescue him from 
impending ruin, by the threatened sale of his goods and chattels. His 
liabilities are 3004. 
B. The Editor of Tite Criric will receive any Subscriptions on his 
behalf. 


RIVATE ASYLUM for the INSANE.— 
FAIRFORD RETREAT, FAIRFORD. near Cirencester, Glouces- 
tershire.—The above Establishment receives both MALE and FEMALE 
PATIENTS, on moderate terms, according to the accommodation 
sequired. 
For particulars, apply to Messrs. ILLES, the Proprietors, Fairford. 


DUCATION.—The Rev. A. A. KEMPE, 
Rector of Wrexham, near Slough, RECEIVES into his House a 
Limited Namber of PUPLLS, wader Fifteen Years of age, to EDUCATE 
on the Systezn pursued at Eton and the leading Public Schools. 
TeRMs, a Hundred Guineas per Annum. 


ORDEN HOUSE ACADEMY, Greenwich, 
Conducted by J. KNOX and SON.—Mr. KNOX begs to state that 
he lived Assistant with the Rev. Archdeacon BURNEY, at Greenwich, for 
sixteen years. 
Terms Moderate, a Prospectus of which, with testimonials, Mr. KNOX 
will be happy to furnish on application. 


DUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT, 
- 23, ROYAL CRESCENT, NOTTING-HILL, for a limited number 
of Young Ladics, Under the ‘personal superintendence and constant 
supervision of Mrs. WARKEN HOWELL, and aided by the first 
Masters. 

The System combines all the advantages of home comfort, united 
with solid mental culture, and most careful training on sound Christian 
principles. 

— W. H. would be glad to add two or three Pupils to her present 
number. 

References of the highest character. 


AVAL SERVICE.—EDUCATION.— 

Youths are carefully instructed in the various necessary studies 

| asf to their examinations for the Royal Nary, and for direct entrance 

nto the Commercial Service, by Mr. E. G. LIVESAY (son of a late 

master at the Royal Naval College, Portsmouth), who has enjoyed 
eminent success for many years past. 

Address, “Eldon House School," Graveney, near Merton, Surrey. 
Terms thirty-five guineas per annum. 


NARD HOUSE, the POLYGON, 


gp aa offers not only great Facilities for Obtaining a 
SH EDUCATION, with every Accomplishment nee essary 

ic ‘nd Polished Gentlewoman, but a fine opportunity of 
aequiring several Languages. For the Daughters of Parents going 
abroad, the delicate in health, the neglected in education, as well as for 
those who, through recent events, have left France, this Establis 
would be highly ‘valuable. The salubrity of its situation, its extensi 
premises, and miusually liberal domestic arrangements, with first-rate 
advantages in Education, matured by long and successful experience 
under the ever watchful eye of an anxious mother, render it well worthy 
the attention of those who have Young Ladies to place out. 

RT-UNION OF LONDON (By Royal 
4 Charter.) —EVERY SUBSCRIBER will have an Impression of 
a Large and Costly Plate, of a Thoroughly National Character, * AN 
ENGLISH MERRYMAKING IN THE OLDEN TIME,” by W. HLOLL, after 
W. P. Prrru, A.R.A., now delivering at the Office on payment of the 
Subscription. Each prizeholder will be entitled to select for himself, as 
heretofore, a Work of Art from one of the Public Exhibitions. 

444, West Strand, GEORGE GODWIN. 
* January 31, 1852. LEWIS Pocock, *\ Hon. Secret 
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Choice Water-colour Drawings, by the most eminent modern Artists. 
r ar + +> 

SOUTHGATE and BARRETT will SELL 

y AUCTION, at their Rooma, 22, Fleet-street, on THURSDAY 

EVEN y eS and following evening, at 6, a beautiful COL- 
LECTION of WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, the property of a well- 
known colleetor, direct from the squdtos of "the artists, comprising 
choice examples of 

J. 


Lewis Cattermole F. Tayler Topham 
Hunt Evans Miiller G. A. Fripp 
Tenniel Dodgson Wright Dewint 
Van Holst Le Jeune C, Stanfield Pyne 

‘out Stephanoff Dunean \D. Cox, &e. 


Catalogues will be forwarded to gentlemen sending their address. 


NGRAVINGS and ETCHINGS. 
» choice COLLECTION, Ancient and Modern, ou SALE at 
reduced prices, comprising the best works of the most distinguished 
asters, among whom m be named, Raphael-Morghen, Longhi, 
Wille, Edelinck, Bervic, “Rembrandt, Woollett, Strange, Sharpe, 
F£arlom, Browne, Bartolozzi, &e., &e. The Prints are in tine condition, 
and have been selected from the collections of Sir Mark Sykes, Lord 
Aylesford, the Duke of Buckingham, &c. 

The Second Part of a new Catalogue w vill be forwarded on the receipt 
of two postage stamps, and they may also be had of the Ihnporters of 
English Books in most of the cities of America and Europe. 

GEORGE LOVE, 81, Bunhill-row, Finsbury, London. 
#4 * Established above sixty years. 


HE FINE ART SUBSCRIPTION 

GALLERY, for the LOAN of WORKS of ART.—S. and; FULLER 
respectfully ‘invite the Patrons of Art to VIEW the BSCRIPTION 
GALLERY for the LOAN of WORKS of ART. Every department will 
contribute exaurples to the Collection: Landscape, Figures, Animal, 
Flowers, Fruit, Architecture, Ornamental and Decorative Designs, and 
Original Works of the Principal Water-Colour Painters.—N.B. The 
terms, which have been arranged to meet all cls s, will be forwarded, 
post-paid, to all parts of the kingdom.—Varnishing ex dina 
superior manner. 
*,* A Fite Collection of Drawings by M 

and 35, Rathbone-place. 















»dorn Masters always on Sale. 





NOTICE, 
\ UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY is Removed 
4 from 28, Upper King-street, to 510, New Oxford-street, and 20, 
Museum-street, Bloomsbury. Single Subscriptions, One Guinea per 
Annum. First Class Country Subscriptions,{Two Guineas and upwards, 
according to the number of volumes required. 
-rospectuses may be obtained on — ation. 











IRELAND UNDER LORD CLARENDON. 
This day is published, price 2s. 6d.; or by post, 3s., 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 


for March, containing :—The Celto-Scythic Progress.—The Last 
Life in the Lease.—The Birds of Ireland.—Stray Leaves from Greece. 
Part I.—The Rath of Badamar; or. the Enchantment.—Lord Palmerston 
and our Policy in the Mediterranean.—The Heirs of Randolph Abbey. 
Chapters VII., VIIL, IX.—* The Bursting of the Bud.” By Jonathan 
Freke Slingsby. — Administration of Scinde.— Ireland under Lord 
Clarendon. Part I. “The Rebellion in the City and the Field. 
Dublin: JAMES MeGLASHAN, 50, Upper Sackville-street; Wa. S. 
ORR and Co., 2, Amen-corner, London, and Liverpool. Sold by all 
Booksellers. 









NEW LITERARY JOURNAL FOR SCOTLAND. 
On March Ist will be —_— No. L., price 3d. (Stamped to go free by 
/.), of the 


it 4c.) 
COTTISH ATHEN JEUM, to be continued 


Fortnightly. The object of this Journal is to supply the Northern 
Division of the United Kingdom with a First-Class Literary Periodical, 
comprising Critical Original. Articles on current British and Foreign 
Literature, Science, and Art; contributed by the first Writers of the day. 
Special attention will be devoted to Scottish Literature and Art. 
Glasgow: MuRRAY and Soy, Argyle-street. Edinburgh: SUTHERLAND 

and KNox. London: SIMPKIN and Co. 


{REDERIKA BREMER’S IMPRESSIONS 
of ENGLAND in 1851, are now publishing in SHARPE'S 
LONDON MAGAZINE, price Ls. 

This Periodical also contains original articles by Mrs. 8. C. HALL 
and other popular writers; each part is embellished with two steel 
engravings. 

ARTHUR HALL, VirtveE, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 








EDUCATIONAL CONTROVERSY. 
HE EDUCATOR; or, HOME, the SCHOOL, 


and the TEACHER. No. IV. A Quarterly Journal of Education. 
Price 5d. The four numbers published contain upwards of 200 pages, 


and, in addition to other a matter, furnish a full discussion of | 


the TRAC’ rival scheme: 


TRACTS on POPULAR EDUCATION. 


cloth, 2s. 


12mo., 


JouN SNOW, Paternoster-row, London. 


XHE LITERARY TIMES, for MARCH, 


price 2d., contains: Strauss's Life of Jesus Critically Examined ; 
An Inquiry into the Theology of the Anglican Reformers; The Suffi- 
ciency of Holy Scripture; Notes on the Book of Common Prayer; 
Montgomery's Christian Life; The Cape and the Kaffirs; Memoirs of 
the Marquis of Rockingtam ; Pastoral Letter of the Rev. Ww. Benuett ; 
Memoirs of Margaret F. Ossoli; Napier's Defence of England ; 
Schomberg’s Baptismal Regeneration, &c., &c. In directing attention to 
the above Journal, the Publishers beg to state that they undertake the 
Printing and Publishing of Books, Pamphlets, Sermons, &e. The 
Works are got up in the first style greatly under the usual charges; 
while in the Publishing department every endeavour is made to pro- 
mote an extensive sale. 

London: Hore and Co., 16, Great Marlborough-street. 














HARKLtY T SOCIETY, Established for the 
purpose of Printing Rare or U published Voyages and Travels. 
CAPT. WILLIAM COATS'S Remarks in many VOYAGES to 

HUDSON'S BAY, from an unpublished Manuscript. Edited by JOHN 

BARKOW, Esq., of the Admiralty, is now ready for the Subscribers of 

1851; and will be delivered by Mr. Richards, 37, Great Queen-street, 

Lincoln's-inn-Fields, to whom all directions on the subject are to be 

addressed. 

‘The following works are now at Press. = will appear shortly, 
The second volume of NOTES upon RUSSIA, being - Translation of 











the earliest account of that Country, entitled RERUM MOscOvVI- 
TIARUM COMMENTARII, by the Baron SIGISMUND VON HER- 
BE TEIN, Ambassador from the Court of Germany Zo the Grand 


Prince Vasiley Ivanovich, in the years 1517 and 1526. Translated anil 
Edited with Notes and an Introduction. By RK. H. M AJ¢ Rh Esr)., of the 
British Mnseum. 

The WORLD ENC OMPASSED, by Sir FRANCIS DRAKE, 1557-59. 
Written by FRANCIS F CHER, Preacher, &c. Collated with a MS. 
Edited by W. SANDYS V2 M.A 

Annual Subse ears One Names and Subs riptions are 

received by the Society's Banke rs. Messrs. BOUVERIE and Co., 11, Hay- 
market; by the Secretary, R. H. Masor, Esq., 4, Albion-place, Canon- 
bury-square, Islington A by Mr. RICHARDS, the Society's Agent, 
37, Great Queen-street, Lincoln's-inn-Fields. 

N.B.—The Subscription is payable on the Ist of January. 


N AUTHOR'S WIDOW, aged 80.—The 
WIDOW of the late GEORGE CRABB, of Magdalen Hall, Ox- 
ford, M.A., and of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, yy oe Le 
Historical Dictionary, * “A Technological Dictionary, Al 
of Synonymes,” “A History of the English Law + 
Statutes at Eee “A Treatise on the Law of Real Prope rt . &e 
The abject poverty in which Mrs. Crabb, at the advanced ‘9; ge . of 80, 
finds herself left on the death of her Husband, having come to the 
knowiedge of one or two persons slightly acque rinted with the deceased, 
they have made it a duty strictly to inquire into the merits of this dis- 
tressing case, and as such earnestly to rec 













































BOHN'S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR MARCH. 
NDREW FULLER'S Principal WORKS. 
With a New Memoir by his SoN. Post 8vo. Portrait, 3s. 6d. 

Henry G. Bom, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 





BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR MARCH. 


‘ICERO ORATIO 
Literally Translated by C. D. YONGE, M.A. Vol. IL. Post 8vo. 5s. 
HENRY G. BON, 4, 5, and 6, York-stzeet, Covent-garden, 











BOH) 8 ‘SCIEN TIFIC LIBRA ARY FOR ‘MARCH. 


NJ EW VOLUME of HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS 
a (being the fourth), Translated by E. C. OTTE and Dr. PAUL. 
With an Index. Price 3s. 6d. 

HeNrkyY G. Bou, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 





BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR MARCH. 


LLEN’S BATTLES of the BRITISH NAVY. 


4 New Edition, revised and ‘enlarged by the Author. Vol. IL, 
» Index, and numerous fine Portraits Engraved on 





30HN, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 





ust published, Grati 


PpArt VII. of a CATAL GU E of USEFUL, 

INTERESTING, and VALUABLE SECOND-HAND BOOKS, at 
greatly reduced prices, by W. J. CRAWFORD (Successor to the late J. 
Dowding), 82, Newgate-street, London. If required by post, one stamp 
to be forwarded. 


The following PER! HODICAL Wo mR aca net CHARLES 
for March, 1852. 
{URIOSITIES OF INDUS Part VI. 


Price 6d., containing CORN AND Bre = - A SHIP LIN THB 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
KNIGHT'S PICTORIAL SHAKSPERE-—The 


NATIONAL EDITION. Parts XXXIL, and XXXIIL, price ls. each. 
Also, SECTION XVL., price 2s. 6d. 


« The PROGRESSIVE EDITION of the NATIONAL 
CYCLOP-EDIA, containing Supplementary Articles in the Sciences and 
Arts, Geography, History, and Biography, added at the end of each 
letter; to be completed in Twenty Monthly Parts. Part IIL, sewed, 
Price Half-a-Crown. 


The COUNTRY HOUSE, to be completed in Twelve 
Parts, and to form Three Volumes. Illustrated with cuts, in small 8vo. 
Part IV., price ls.; and Volume L, containing THE POULTRY YARD, 
THE PIGGERY or OX, AND THE Dairy. In cloth, 5s. 

NIGHT'S COMPANION LIB RARY. 

The COMP, ANION SHAKSP ERE, a PortTABLE 
EDITION, comprehending all needfial Commentary. To effect this, in 
reasonable dimensions, a peculiar arrangement of the Text and the 
Annotations has been adopted. In the MARGINAL NOTES are com- 
prised all the Foot Notes of the Pictorial Editions; and the substance, 
with small abridgement, of ail the IQustrations. Miniature W: 
are also introduced wherever necessary. To be completed in Twenty 
Monthly Parts, in small 8vo., at Is. each. Part IL. 


HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST AUTHORS, 
illustrated with Woodcuts, in crown 8vo. Part IL. Price ls. 

The BEST STORY TELLERS, illustrated with 
Woodcuts, in crown 8vo. Part IT. Price Is. 

Descriptive Catalogues of Mr. CHARLES KNIGHT'S Publications, 

completed ool in progress, will be forwarded on application to the 








| Publisher. 


| complaint in Wri 






London: 99, \F lee t-street. 


. — nia ha 
S TEEL-PEN LETTER P/ “This P: Paper 
is expressly Prepared for the use of Steel Pens, being manu- 
factured and milled entirely free from cotton fibre, so often the cause of 
ng Papers; a sample of which will be forwarded free 
upon application at the Wholesale Warehouses of J. J. GREENHILL, 
Philpot-lane, Fenchurch-street. 


RALPH'S SERMON PAPER—This 


approved paper is particularly deserving the notice of the 












| Clergy, as, from its particular form (each page measuring 5} by 9 


| Ss. 6d. per 1000; 500 for Ss. 


mmend it to the syn spathy | 


of those who value literature and pity the necessities of ag It is | 





proposed to raise, by subscription, a Fund with a 
Annuity of abont 500. per annum for this venerable reli 
has laboured for nearly half a century in the preparation of 
Standard usefulness. 

Subscriptions already received : 


v to pure hi 
ict of one wh 
Works of 











The Royal Literary Fund £60 0 0) Friends of Mr. Crabb ... £5 

J. H. Law, Esq., Line.-inn... 1 1 0 Messrs. Butterworth ...... 1010 0} 

Sir Eardley Wilmot, Bart., Mrs. Thompson ....... 100 
T 220 


110 Messrs. Roworth & Sons. 

20, Walter Venning .. nee 
20, A Friend 

20° KR. Barrat 







8, Esq 

J. Fudall, Esq., che oin' s-inn 2 

J. Williams, Esq. ., Lane.-inn 2 
*,* Communications on the subject, and Sabscriy 

received by the Treasurer, Mr. Josuvua W. Sustinwene, 3 7, , Fle 

street, London. 


ALLERY of BRONZES @ART, 


comprising 2 complete collection of the reductions, in exact pro- 
portions, by the mechanical process of Achille Colas, from the m« 
celebrated antique statues in the Museum of Nz B 
Museum, Galleries of Morence, R 
was awarded in the Great Exh 
Matifat (to whom a Council Medal wa 
and others, together with various objects of w 
candelabras, clocks, &c. of a snperior « T 
as in Paris, with the duty and expenses 
Catalogues can be had on applic ation 
invite the attenti 1 ay 
lection, 37 and 38 Oxi 
















Louvre, 








| horde sred ditto, five quires for ls. 6d 





inches). it will cont#in more matter than the size in ordinary use; and, 
from the width being narrower, is much more easy to read: adapted 
for expeditious writing with either the quill or metallic pen; price 5s. 


perream. Sample on application, 

— . > . : 
4NVELOPE PAPER.—To identify the 
4 contents with the address and postmark, important in all business 

communicatious; it admits ¢ iree clear pages (each measuring 54 

by 8 inches), for correspondence, it saves time and is more economical. 

Price 9s. 6d. per re: 


PF. W. RALPH, Manu 


( YOOD 













ac turing Stationer, 36, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 


qr r : . 
ST ATIONERY, Carriage Free over 
the U ‘ingdom. Queen's size Cream-laid Note-paper, 
2s. Od. re r ream; es to match, self-sealing, with or without 
1, 4s. 6d. per 1000; 500 for 2s. 6d. Albert size wove Note-paper, 
Envelopes to match, self-sealing, with initial if 
6s. per 1000; 500 for 3s. 6d. Cream-laid Note-paper, full size, 
s. and 6s. per ream; Envelopes, adhesive, to match, 7s. 6d. per 1000. 
Thick Cream-laid Note-paper, 7s. 6d. per ream. Letter, I4s. 6d. Letter 
or Note size Envelopes to match, adhesive, with initial, if preferred, 
Extra thick Enametled Cream-laid Note, 
9s. per ream; Envelopes te match, enamelled, 13s. 6d. per 1000; 500 for 
7s. 6d. Good wove Foolseap, 13s. 6d. per ream; the best Foolscap 19s. 
per ream. Envelopes to hold Foolscap, folded in four, 30s. per 1000; 
500 for 16s. Mourning Note-paper, 9s. 6d. per ream; Mourning Letter, 
Iss. per ream; Mourning Envelopes, 12s. per 1000; 500 for 7s. Black or 
Red Sealing-wax, 3s. 9d. per pound; best, 5s. per pound. Quill pens, 
6s. and 88. pcr 100; best quality, very superior, 10s. per 100. Magnum 
bonums, = ens, 6s. per gross, including holders, The best Blotting- 
paper, 7s. 6 five quire 
ROB aE LR T KE R R, ¢ hich -ster Rents, Lincoln's-inn, London. 


- ‘wy ‘ r * + 

TO CHARGE IS NOW MADE FOR 
a STAMPING ARMS, CORONETS, CRESTS, or INITIALS, on 
Paper or Envelopes, by PARKINS and GOTTO, Manufacturers, 25, 
OXFORD-STRE E T; added to this advantage, their writing paper, &c. 
will, upon comparison, be found 4s. in the pound cheaper than any 
othe a house. Ls size cream laid note paper, five quires for 6d. ; 
excellent ditto, five quires for 9:.; ic! itto, five quires for Is. ; 
y different kinds of mourning 
es proportionately cheaper ; fine 
India letter, five quires for 2s. ; 
































papers); the Albert and Queen's 
satin letter paper, five quires for Is. 
sermon paper, 6s. per ream: draft, 7s. Gd.; ruled foolscap for exercises, 
10s. Cd. per ream; cream laid, stamped, and cemented envelopes, 4d. 
per 100; super thick ditto, 9d. per eae the Queen's head envelopes, Is. 

er dozen; copy-books, 2s. per dozen; 100 cards printed for ls. 6d. ; 
sealing wax, 2s. 6d per gry use seful sampic packets, by post, ls. 
each; filtered ink, 1s. per bott P. and G.'s new clastic post-office 
« warri nt d not to sera % ‘Gd per dozen; 4s. per gross. List of 
Carriage paid to amy part of the country on orders 











3 and GOTTO, Paper and Envelope 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


_- ~e- 


I. 

BANCROFT’S HISTORY of the 

AMERICAN REVOLUTION. Vol.I. 8vo., 
with Plan of the Siege of Quebec. 15s. 


Il. 
THE EARL OF ALBEMARLE’S 
MEMOIRS of the MARQUIS OF ROCK- 
INGHAM and HIS CONTEMPORARIES 


2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 30s. 


Ill. 
AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


AND CORRE- 


NEW 


THE DIARIES 


SPONDENCE of the EARL of MALMES- 
BURY. Edited by His Grandson, JAMES 
HOWARD HARRIS, Eart or MatmMesspury 


(Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs.) 4 vols. 


8vo0., 42s. 


IV. 


The INVASIONS and PROJECTED 


INVASIONS OF ENGLAND. By E. S. 
CREASY, M.A. Post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


Vv. 


MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE 


of MALLET DU PAN. Collected and 
Edited by A. SAYOUS. 2 vols. 8vo., 28s. 


VI. 
MEMOIRS of SARAH MARGARET 
FULLER, MARCHESA OSSOLI. Edited 
by RALPH WALDO EMERSON and W. H. 


CHANNING. 83 vols., 31s. 6d. 


ZOOLOGICAL ANECDOTES. 


Post Svo., 10s. 6d. 


Vill. 


LIFE IN BOMBAY, AND THE 
NEIGHBOURING OUT-STATIONS. 


8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 21s. 


1X. 
Miss MITFORD’S RECOLLECTIONS 
of HER LITERARY LIFE. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


Xx. 
ROUGHING IT IN THE BUSH; 
or, LIFE in CANADA. By Mrs. MOODIE. 


(Sister of Miss Agnes Strickland.) 2 vols. 21s, 


— <t— 
RICHARD BENTLEY, 


New Burlington-street, 


(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


n afew days, feap. 8vo. 


2ISHOP KEN'S APPROACH to the HOLY 


ALTAR. Edited bythe Authorof the “Life of Bishop Ken.” 
WILLIAM PICKERING, 177, Piceadilly. 





SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 
Just publis! ned, feap. 8vo., 48, 6d., No, XX. of this Series, 
N the STATE of MAN SUBSEQUENT to 
the PROMULGATION of CHRISTIANITY. PART II. Embracing 
the Period from the Death of Constantine the Great to Mahommed. 
Also, recently, 4s. 6d., 
PART L-From the Birth of Christ, to the Death 
of Constantine the Greg 


WILL ase PICKERING, 177, Piccadilly. 





Just published, beautifully bound in ultramarine cloth, price 6s. 6d. 
| UFRA; or The CONVENT of ALGARVE: 

4 a Poem in Eight Cantos. By the Rev JAMES BANDINEL. 

“ Yet was it reserved for another poet. .. . . to vindicate and glorify the 
sweetest of human passions from the highest religious point of view: 
it was reserved for Bandinel, who has thereby secured a permanent 
place among our bards, boldly to unite doctrinal teaching on the most 
weighty of themes, with a strain of purely human tenderness which 
even Moore and Byron have scarcely transcended in fervour, to pro- 
claim the sanctity of Love, and free our Christian faith and practice in 
the world of poetry from the fetters of a false asceticism. This is the 
glory of the poet of whom we now treat, this is his especial praise ; 
nobly has he deserved the laurel; and gladly, and not rashly, but after 
due and calm reflection do we place it on his brow.” -English Review. 

London: RIVINGTONS, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 








eee his day, at every Library, in 2 vols., with Portrait, 
NOTICE. .—ALICE RIVERS; or, Passages in 
the Life of a Young Lady. Written by Herself. 
2.CAPTAIN HORROCK’S HORACE 
GRANTHAM; or, the Neglected Son. 3 vols. 
3. CAPTAIN REID’S RIFLE RANGERS. 


2 vols., plates, 15s. 


4. The POPULAR ROMANCE cf the DEATH 
FLAG. 3 vols. 

5. LESSONS FROM LIFE ; or, The Perils of 
Wedlock. By the author ‘The Wife’s Sister.” 3 vols 

6. SECOND E DITION of LORD W. LENNOX'S 


PERCY HAMILTON, the Westminster Boy. 3 vols. 
W. SHOBERL, Publisher, 20, Great Marlborough-street. 
[)°X QUIXOTE.—A New Edition of this greut 
Work, c refully re i i rated by TONY 
JONHANNOT, with neg itly bound, 












price 18s, : wink oda ae at 21s. 
PHELPSS SHAKESPEARE.—The First 
Tolume of this beautiful, cheap, and accurate edition, in large royal 


&vo., eleg gently bound, price 12s, 6d., is now ready, containing 20 Plays, 
illustrated by NICHOLSON, Be dutifully printed, embellished with 
spirited Engravings, and withal amazingly cheap.—Bristol Mercury. 


OLD LONDON BRIDGE: an Historical Romance. 


By G. HERBERT RODWELL. With Iustrations on steel, by ALFRED 
ASHLEY. Publishing in fortnightly Parts at 6d. Also the 
HISTORY of SMITHFIELD. By THOMAS 


GASPEY, Esq. Being Vol I. “of WiLouGHpy’s LONDON Library.” 
In stiff covers, price 6d. ; or bound in cloth at ls. 
WILLOUGHBY and Co., Warwick-lane and Smithfield. 








ately published, 


(THE MODE RNL INGUIST; 


md Ge 


or, Conversations 
rman; preceded by Rules for the Pro- 

ocabulary ; and followed by Models 
Letters, Tables of Coins, and Weights 
In square 16mo., neatly bound in 


Work in ENGLISH and GERMAN. 


in Englis h, French 
nunciation of G 
of Receipts, Bi 
and Measures 

as ny price 3s. 6d. 
The same 








| Functions of Plants, with ii7 Illustrative Figur 
A.M. 


Royal | 


| French and English Languages may be readily distinguished. 





| and Co.; 
| Norwich : CHARLES MUSKETT; and all Booksellers. 





tame, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


The same Work in ENGLISH and FRENCH. 
m A mach aim of the compiler of the e works 










such phrases as refer more exclu 
ind he believes they will be d more 
an to the traveller than most of the Gr 
hitherto published 

London: D. Nt IT, 270, Strand (removed fron 





1 158, Fleet-street.) 





ice 1s. each, 
WS ‘OTT’S FIRST. “BROOKS IN 
Adapted for Text-books in Schools. 
ALGEBRA. By the late Dr. Bripce and T. 
ATKINSON, M.A 


SCIENCE: 





2.* ASTRONOMY. By Dr. Comstock and R. D. 
HOBLYN, A.M 
3.* BOTANY; comprising the Strneture and | 
By R. D. HOBLYN, 


4, BRITISH PLANTS; 
the more Common FP —_ arranged according tothe 
By R. D. HOBLYN, A.M. 

». ENG LISH COMPOSITION, in Progressive 
Exer By PARKER, with considerable Additions, by TURNER. 

6.* CHEMISTRY—Inorganic. By R. D. HOBLYN, 
AM 

7.* HEAT, LIGHT, OPTICS, and ELECTRICITY. 
By COMSTOCK and HOBLYN. 

PHILOSOPHY; 
Mechanics; Hydrostatics; Hydr 


8.* NATURAL 
By COMSTOCK and HOBLYN. 


of Bodies ; 
; Acoustic 8. 
“9.* USE of the GLOBES. By the late Tuomas 
KEITH and T. ATKINSON, M.A. 
*,* Those marked* have Questions at the bottom of the page 
APAM SCOTT, 39, Charterhouse-square. 


LINNELAN syst 


cises. 


comprising 
aulics ; Pneu- 











STANDARD FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Sy the late M. DE REUILLON. 
( \RAMMATICAL INSTITUTES of the 
¥ Teacher's French Assistant: 


FRENCH LANGUAGE; or, the 
containing a Series of Theoretical, Practical, and Progressive Lessons, 
in which every difficulty is explained, either in notes at the end of each 
Exercise, or, by References to preceding Rules. Sth Edition, 5s. half- 
bound.—KEY to the same, 3s. 


EXERCISES on FRENCH CONVERSATION; 
or. a Selection of English Sentences to be Translated into French, and 
in which the difference of the Idioms, Genius, and Phraseology of the 
6th 
Edit. 18mo. 3s. 6d. half-bound.—KEY to the same, 2s. 


THE TOURISTS FRENCH COMPANION; or, 
Familiar Conversations on every subject which can be useful to the 
Continental Traveller or the French student in general. 13th Edition, 
18mo. 4s. 6d. 

*,* The sale of more than 30,000 copies of this work strongly attests 
its value. The sentences are expressed in elegant language, and, in 
order to facilitate the pronunciation, the silent detters are printed in 
italics. 

London: LONGMAN and Co.; 
; WHITTAKER and Co.; W. 


HAMILTON and Co.; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL 
ALLAN; "AYLOTT and JONES. 








PUBLISHED BY 


SUTHERLAND AND KNOX, 
EDINBURGH. 


cocaliidiases 


In royal 8vo., pp. 


The Archseolo and _ Prehistoric 
Annals of Scotland. By DANIEL WILSON, LL.D., 
Honorary Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries, Scotland. 
With Two Hundred Engravings on Steel and Wood, illus- 
trative of the several periods. Specimens and Prospectus 
free by post. 

“A very able, complete, and well-illustrated work, afford- 
ing nearly{all the knowledge that is requisite for the purpose, 
not merely as far as Scotland is concerned, but as regards 
England and Ireland, and even Sweden and Norway.”— 
Athenceum. 


714, price 28s., 


Third Edition, in 8yo., cloth, price 12s., 


The Method of the Divine Govern- 
ment, Fyyecel and Moral. By the Rev. JAMES 
M‘COSH, LL.D,. Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, 

Queen’s College, Belfast. 

“To the great task which he has set himself, Dr. M‘Cosh 
has brought great powers and ample resources. He is evi- 
dently a man of a profoundly philosophic spirit, and, at the 
same time, s man of extensive and varied culture in science 
and literature.”—British Quarterly Review. 


In 8 vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d., 


An Essay on the New Analytic of 
Logical Forms; being that which gained the Prize 
proposed by Sir William Hamilton, in the year 1846, for 
the best Exposition of the New Doctrine propounded in 
his Lectures. By THOMAS SPENCER BAYNES. 

‘*We would earnestly recommend every one studying, even 
the elements of Logic, to read Mr. Baynes’s work, for it will 
save him learning much which it will henceforth be only 
necessary for the student of the History of Logical Doctrines 
to master.’’—British Quarterly Review. 


Second Edition, much enlarged, price 6s. 6d., 


Translation of the Port-Royal Logic. 
With Introduction and Numerous Notes. By THOMAS 
SPENCER BAYNES. 

“‘This work possesses every quality desirable in a text- 
book, and stands in remarkable contrast to the feeble, super- 
ficial, and incomplete compilations with which even our 
best schools of learning have hitherto been contented. There 
have been two previous translations into English, but the 
present is the only trustworthy one.”—Critic 





In 12mo., sewed, price 2s. 6d., 


Discourse on the Method of Rightly 
Conducting the Reason, and seeking TRUTH in the 
SCIENCES. By DESCAR TES. Translated from the 
French, with an Introduction. 

“This fascinating Discourse on Method, which formed an 
epoch in the history of philosophy, and which weuld lure 
any one into the study if nothing else would, is well trans- 
lated, and prefaced by a thoughtful Introduction, which will 
fully prepare the student for the Discourse itself.”—7?« 
Leader, 


In 8vo., cloth, with Map, price 7s. 6d., 


| pireotony to Noblemen & Gentlemon’s 
Seats, Villages, &c., in Scotland, 


In 3 vols. 8vo., price 42. 14s, 6d., 


comprising deseript‘ons of | | Leading Cases in the Law of Scotland. 


By GEORGE ROSS, Advocate. 


*,* These three volumes complete the subjeet of 
LAND RIGHTS. 


In &y0., price 4s., 


The Law of Entail in Scotland, «a 
altered by the Act of 1848. By GEORGE ROSS, Advocate 


In feap. sewed, price 2s. 6d., 
Lyric and Miscellaneous Poems. 
FRANCIS BROWN. 
“A truly interesting collection of tasteful and clegant 
verse. "’— Witness. 


By 


In icap. cloth, price 5s., 


Poems and Songs. By Roperr Giwrintax 
New Edition, with Memoir and Portrait of the Author. 





Life of John Reid. M.D. By Geo. Wi1son 
M.D. (Nearly rea dy, 


Caledonia Romana. By Roper Srvanr. 
New Edition. Edited by PROFESSOR THOMSON, King’s 
College, Aberdeen. [Jn the press. 


oe 


SUTHERLAND and KNOX, Edinburgh. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., London. 
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13, Great Marlborough-st: eet. 
COLBURN AND CO’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
—~<.—- 
FOURTH EDITION OF 
Mr. Disraeli’s Political Biography of 


Lord George Bentinck. ! large vol. 8vo. 15s. 





Il, 
Lord Palmerston’s 





Opinions and 
Policy, as MINISTER, DIPLOMATIST, and STATES- 
MAN, during more than Forty Years of Public Life. With 
a Memoir by G. H. FRANCIS, E ‘sq. 1 large vol. 8vo , with 


Portrait, 12s. 





I! 

The Literature and Romance of 
Northern Europe. Constituting a complete History 
of the Literature of Sweden, Denmark, Norway, and 
Iceland, with copious specimens of the most celebrated | 
Histories, Romances, Popular Legends and Tales, Old | 
Chivalrous Ballads, Tragic and Comic Dramas, National 
Songs, Novels, and Scenes from the Life of the present Day. 


| 

By WILLIAM and MARY HOWITT. 2 vols. post 8vo. | 
r | 

Sam Slick’s Traits of American | 
Humour. Three Vols. | 
“Superlatively entertaining volumes in Bu 
a | 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


| 
I 

Adventures of a Beauty. By Mrs. CROWE, | 

| 

| 

| 


Author of ‘‘ Susan Hopley,” “ Light and Darkness,” &c. 
3 vols. 


Hearts and Altars. 
Esq., Author of “The Ladder of ( 





ROBERT BELL, | 
1,” &e. 3 vols. 


Ii. 


The Heir of Ardennan. 
Life in Scotland. By the Author of 
“This interesting novel is among the 

work of a highly-cultivated mind endow 

into character. —Daily News. 

* A very clever and charming deline 
land. The personages of the story ar 
yet natural colours in which they are 


| 
A Story of Domestic | 
* Anne Dysart.” 3 Vols. | 
It is the 

1 with much penetration 


st of its class. 





stie Life in Scot- 
the brilliant, and 





IV 
By Mrs. DUD 


—Sun 


Emily Howard. 


“A most fascinating work.” 


NLOP. 3 Vols. 


Vv 
Ruth Garnett. 3 vols. 
“ Full of incident, and written in a pleasant sty! 
tale of the reign of Charles Il. will please a large circle 
Observer. 


This historical 


of readers 








teady, 


Collins’s Correct Sixpenny 
Maps, revised to the Present time. 
for Pocket. 


Now 


County 
Coloured and in case 
6d. each. | 


Collins’s Railway England. 
In case for Pocket Is.; ditto, coloured, Is. 
on linen, &c. 2s. 6d. 


3 ft. by 2 ft. | 


6d.; mounted 


Collins’s London and Environs. (Being 
a recent survey.) This is an entire newly-engraved Map, 
embracing a wider extent of London and its Suburbs than 
any hitherto published, and giving a Street Reference of 
upwards of 3,000 Places. In case for Pocket, !s.; or coloured 
and mounted on cloth, Is. 6d. : 





Collins’s Pocket Ordnance Atlas of | 
Great Britain ; Consisting of 46 beautifully-engraved 
and coloured Maps, showing distinctly every Line of Rail 
in Traffic throughout the Kingdom. 53. 6d. morocco tuck, 
gilt edges. 








Collins’s Emigrant Atlas, with Instructions 
and full Information on the Gold Regions, 2s. 6d. 


Coliins’s Emigrant Map, with Instructions, 


&e., Is. in case, for Pocket. 


The Modern Atlas, 60 Maps, with copious 
descriptive matter to each, by the late Mr. Mudie, and 
70,000 References. 21. 12s. 6d. half-moroceo, gilt edges. 


The Family Atlas, a Selection from the same, | 


with an Essay on Man. 18s. half-morocco, gilt edges. | 


The College Atlas, 30 Maps, 


uC binding. 


with 25,000 | 
teferences. 12s, in India-rubber | 
*,* This Atlas is largely patronised by o 
and Colleges. 


ur leading Schools 





the above. 


The Junior Atlas, a Selection from 


5s. 6d. 


———— 


HH. G. COLLT: 





| MARKING INK. 


| Capt. Sir Geo. Back, R.N., 
| Lieut.-Gen. Taylor, ¢ -B., E. LC.S. 





Just published, 2nd edition, feap. 8vo., cloth gilt leaves, 7s. 6d., 


HE HUMAN HAND; or Works of Art, 
and other Poems. By the Rey. C. F. WATKINS, 
Brixworth. 
Also, by the same Author, 
A TREATISE on the LEADING 
PLEASURE and DELIGHT in the HUMAN MIND. 
INTRODUCTION to GEOLOGY 


WILLIAM PICKERING, 177, Viceadilly; Parker, West 





Tost 8vo. 5s 


Strand 





In fep. 8vo., price 5s. cloth, 


\ NNAI S of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
“ in METRE, from the Apostolic Age to the Period of the Refor- 
mation. By the Rey. GEORGE BAYLDON, Verpetual Curate of 
Cowling, Yorkshire. 





Published Monthly, price 2d., 
READINGS for the HEARTH, the 
HALL, and the ELOCUTION CLASS Selected by 
N, Esq,, one of the Council of 
try of the Peasantry of England, 
Will,” &e. 
London : 


LECTURE 


Je AME S » HENRY 
E of « 














* De ‘loney s Ge aad of Good 


ROUSE and Co., Bow-lane, Cheapside, and all Booksellers. 





CAUTION, 


f° TRADESMEN, MERCHANTS 
SHIPPERS, OUTFITTERS, &. Whereas it has lately come to 
my knowledge that some unprincipled person or persons have for some 
time past been imposing upon the public by selling 
others a spurious article, under the name of BOND'S PERS 
This is to give Notice, that I am the ©: 
sole Proprietor and Manufacturer of the said article, and do 
any Traveller, or authorize any person to represent themselves as 
coming from my Establishment for the purpose of selling i 
Phis caution is published by me to prevent further impositio 
— and serious injury to myself. 
R. BOND, Sole Executrix and Widow of the late John Bond, 28, 
Bate sn. West Smithfield, London. 
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ASSU TRANCE 


(Completely Registered.) 


AW PROPERTY 

4 TRUST SOCIETY. 
Strand, London. 
Subscribed Capital, 250,0002. in 5,000 Shares of 50/. each 
DIRECTORS. 

RALPH THOMAS BROCKMAN, Esq., Folkestone. 

BENJAMIN CHANDLER Jun., Esq., Sherborne. 
EDWARD W. ¥ 3 





and 
30, Essex-street 






, Russe ll-square. 
JAMES MACAULAY, 59, Chancery-lane. 
HENRY PAULL, Esq., 33, Devonshire-place. 
ROBERT YOUNG, Esq., Battle. 
ACTUARY AND SECRETARY.—WILLIAM NEISON, Esq., 

This Society is established to apply the prin: seg 2 Assurance tc 
Property as well as to Life: and its business consists 

The ASSURANCE of DEFECTIVE and UNMAR KE 1 ABLE TITLES 
rendering them absolute and perfect 

The Amount of MORTGAGES GUARANTEED ; 
Solicitors, and others advancing Money are secured from Loss, under 
any circumstances. 

The ASSURANCE of COPYHOLDS, LIFEHOLDS, and LEASE- 
HOLDS ; thereby making them — or even better than Freeholds, 
for all purposes of Sale or Mortgage 

The REDEMPTION of LOANS and MORTGAGES 
teeing their absolute Repayment within a given period. 

MONEY ADVANCED on the PLAN of BUILDING SOCIETIES, 
without their risks and inconveniences. 

INCREASED and IMMEDIATE ANNUITIES GRANTED upon 
Healthy as well as Diseased Lives. 


The FIDELITY of CLERK 








rss 


by which Trustees, 


and Guaran- 





SERVANTS, and all others GUA- 
RANTEED upon the Payme f a small Annual Prer and a 
reduction of nearly one-half is made when a Life Assurance is combined 
with the Fidelity Guarantee Policy. 

LIFE ASSURANCES effected for the whole Term of Life, or for a 
Term of Years, and the Premiums can be paid either yearly, half- 
yearly, or quarterly. 

ENDOWMENT and EDUCATION ASSURANCES and ANNUITTIES 
GRANTED; the Premiums can be paid upon the returnable or 
non-returnable system, in case of death before attaining the age agreed 
upe 

IMME DIATE ANNUITIES or INC R EASED INCOMES GRANTED 
in Exchange for Reversionary Interes 

WHOLE WORLD POLICIES GRAN TED, and all Policies 
this Society are Indisputable. 














issued by 


Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, and every informatic 
immediately furnished on application to WILLIAM NEISON, Esq., 
Actuary and Secretary, 50, Essex-street, Strand, London. 


Under the Especial Patronage of 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
AND 
FIELD MARSHAL 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, 
K.G., K.T., K.P., G.C.B. & G.C.M.G. 


HE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, and 

EAST INDIA LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fatablished A. D 

1837, for GENERAL ASSURANCE on LIVES, 13, Waterloo-place 
London. DIRECTORS. 





Colonel Sir Frederic Smith, K.H., F.R.S., R.E., nan 
James Frederic Nugent Daniell, ™ ee ( a 
Admiral of the Fleet the Right | Lieut.-Gen. Edw. Wynyard B 





Lieut.-Gen,. Arnold, K.H., K.¢ 
Archibald Hair, Esq., M.D. 
Captain William Lancey, R.E 
Wm. Chard, Esq., Navy Agent 
Wilbraham Taylor, Esq 
Major-Ge n. Sir hn Rolt, K.C.B 


Hon. Sir G. Cockburn, G.C.B 
Major-General Sir J. Cockburn, 
Bart., G.C.H. 
General Sir Thomas 
G.C.B., G.C.H 
Lieut-Gen. Sir Hew D. Ross, 
K.C.B., Deputy Adjutant-Gene- 
ral Royal Artillery. 


3radford, 






F.R.S. Captain William C eee i 
Captain Michael Quin, K 
Bankers— 59, Strand. 
Physician—Sir Charles Fergusson Forbes, M.D., K.C.H., F.L.S 
Counsel—J. Measure, Esq., 4, Serle-street, Lincoln's-inn-fields. 
Solicitor—Srephen Garrard, Esq., 13, Suffolk-street, Pall-mall East. 
Actuary—John Finlaison, Esq,, President of the Institute of Actuaries. 





Messrs. Coutts and Co., 


Assurances are granted upon the lives of persons in every profession 
and station in Life, and for every part of the world, with the exception 
of the Western Coast of Africa within the Tropics. 


The Rates of Premiums are constructed upon Sound Principles with 













reference to every Colony, and, by payment of a moderate dition t 
the Home Premium, in case of increase of risk, persons ass red in this 
office may change from one climate to another, without f ¢ thei 
Policies. 

FouR-FIFTUS of the PROFITS are on le da amongst the 1 

The circumstances of the Society, on the oceasion of the ud Sep- 


tennial Division of Profits, in tl resent year, 1851, have warranted 
the apportionment of a Very Libe iT 
The additions to various Policies are shown in the following ex- 


aimples: 








Age Poliey 
when effected 
Assured. in 
£ 
25 1838 1000 
$3) 1838 1000 
45 1838 1000 
3 1838 1000 
64 1838 1000 
26 In4t 1000 
36 Ist4 1000 
465 1544 1060 
x jat4 1000 
66 Intt 1000 
JOSE | ART W i S 


| NEW 


Vicar of 


CAUSES of | 


ek pat Sei Lieut.-Col. 


to the trade and | 


‘Notes of a Military 


Commerce of the Prairies; o 


Reveries of a Bachelor; or, a 











AMERICAN 


—~+— 


BOOKS, 


New Mexico, &c.—Report of the U.S. 
Topographical Engineers, viz. 






I. Report of a Reconnaissance of a Route for rom San Antonio 
to El Paso, by Lieut. W. F. Smith, Co t Topographical En- 
gineers. 

2. Report of a Reconnaissance of the Country beyond Corpus Christi and 
the Military Post on the Leona, by Lieut. N. Mieliler. 

3. Report of a Reconnaissance of the Sacramento Mountains, by Lieut. 
W. F. Smith. ¥ 

4. Report of a Reconnaissance of a Route from San Antonio, vid 








sburgh, to El Paseo, to 
anent Military Road from tl c 





mation m reference to 














f Mexico to El Paso, by 
. T. Bryan. 

5. Report “of Brevet Lieut.-Col. Johnson, descriptive of the Country 

between San Antoniv and El Paso 
6. Report of a Reconnaissance te from the Upper Valley of 
-ae South Branch of Red River tl cos, by Lieut. N. 

ichler. 

Johnson on the Condition he Rio Colo- 


rado. 
1 vol. 8vo. Numerous Maps and Ilust 


iromo-Lithogra 





tions, on Stone and in 


phy 


Reconnaissance 
LISSOURI, to SAN DIEGO, in 
Norte, and Gila 
aphical Engineers 


from FORT LEAVENSWORTH, in 3 
CALIFORNIA; including parts of t 
Rivers. By Brevet-Major EMORY, Corps of To 
l vol. 8vo. Maps and Illustrations. ts 








r, the Journal 
a Santa-Fé Trader, during Eight Expeditions across the great 
Western Prairies, and a residence of Nine Years in Nerthern Mexico 
By JOSIAH GREGG. 2 vols. l2mo. Ul with Maps and 
Engravings. 9s. cloth, 





American Almanac and Repository of 
s KNOWLEDGE for 1852. 


Book of 
the Heart. sy J. K. MARVEL. Illustrat by F. O. DARLEY 


Small 4to. 21s 


Dream Life; 


K. MARVEL. Il2mo., 7 


Fable of the Seasons. By J. 
/ 


The Imperial Guard of Napoleon; 
Y 


from Marengo to Waterloo. By J. T. HEADL l2mo. 7s. 6d. 


Florence, the Pz rish Orphen: and a 
Sketch of the Villag the las BUCK- 
MINSTER LEE 


12ino 3s. 6d. 


—— 
3 


Olive Leaves. By H. Sicourney. 
Illustrated l2mo. 5s. 6d 





' The Miscellaneous Writin gs of Joseph 


m will be | 


STORY Edited by his son WILLIAS STOR 





Theory 


WILLIAM N 


A Concise Treatise on 
md PRACTICE of NA NN 
JEFFE 


the 
- 


Jun Svo. lis 








A Treatise on the Marine Boilers of 


the UNITED STATES. By B. H. BARTOT 








Philosophy of the Me >chanics of 
NATURE, and the SOURCE and MODES N of NATURAL 
MOTIVE POWER By Z. ALLAN, Ulustrat vit umerous Wood- 


cuts. Sv 


General History of Bridge Construc- 





TION : containing Demonstrations of the Principles of their Art and 
their application to Practice; furnishing the means of calculating the 
strains upon the chords, ties, braces, counter-braces, and other parts 


idge or Frame of any description. With I’ractical [lustrations 


By “WERMAN HAUPT, AM 8vo. 18s 





of 


The Grammar of English Grammars; 


with an Introduction, Historica! and Critical: the whole Metho 
dically Arranged and amply Illustrated ; with Improprieties for C 
rection, Examples for Parsing, Questions for Examination, Exercises 
for writing, Obs itions for the Advanced Studeat; Decisions and 
Proots for the Settlement of Disputed Points, Oc nal Strictures and 
Defences, and Exhibitions of the several Meth Analysis, and a 
© the Oral Exercises. To which are added Four Appendices, 
rining separately to the Four Parts of Grammar. By GOOLD 
‘N. Author of the “ Institutes of English Granunar,” &c. In 
; pp. 1028, price 21s. cloth 



















e voluine, 8vo. 


Journal of a Military Reconnaissance, 
from SANTA FE, NEW ME » the NAVAJI COUNTRY, 
made with the Troops under a Lieut.-Col. 
M. Washington, Chief of the 9th 
of New Mexico in IS49. By JAMES it “isis IN. 
of Corps of Topographic al Engineers i, Svo 
Plates, 14s 
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THE CRITIC, 


(Marcu 1, 
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ETON SCHOOL BOOKS—AUTHORIZED EDITIONS. 
NEW. ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, 
a and GRE E K and LATIN EXERCISE BOOKS, by C. D. YONGE. 
Lexicon,” &e. 

» list of the above, together with all 
gratis, or forwarded 


Esq., Author of “ An English-G 

Catak *s containing a comy 

the ETON CLASSICS, and their Prices, to be had 

by post, on application to 

E. P. WILLIAMS, Publisher, Eton, and No. 5, Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars, London. 








Fifth Edition, now ready, 


Now ready, at all the Booksellers and Libraries, 


sia POPULAR NE UW VOYAGES and 
TRA 
- HENDERSON'S 3 cEW SOUTH WALES. 


*' >. SHILLINGLAW'S ARCTIC DISCOVERY. 


| Second edition, with Portrait of Sir John Franklin, and the Admiralty 


HE PARENT’S DENTAL GUIDE; with a | 


Few Remarks on the Use of Impure Gold for Dental Purposes. By 
WILLIAM IMRIE, Surgeon-Dentist. 

“Mr. Imrie has obtained the opinion of Dr. Alfred Taylor on the 
action of the saliva on the gold plates used by dentists, and has received 
a sufficiently explicit a 
by respectable dentist 

animal economy.”—London Medical Gazette. 4 
London: CHURCHILL, Princes-street, Soho. 













NEW MEDICAL DICTIONARY FOR THE PEOPLE. 
In Monthly Parts, oa 6d. each xe completed in Twelve. 
Par 


sL,IL, ge ge lished, 
HE DICTION ARY of DOMESTIC 


MEDICINE and HOUSEHOLD SURGERY. By SPENCER 
THOMSON, M.D., L.R.C.8., Edinburg Ilustrated. 

This wor! intended to be @ i 
cases of emergency either of severe illness or a 
of imme 
management of slight ail 





ent, in the absence 
Sf n the domestic 
ic k-room genera lly. Also, 
a compendium of those sanitary —e s on which the attainment 
and preservation of health depend It is the book of the intelligent 
mechanic, of the inexperienced m« sther, of the clergyman, and of the 
emigrant. 

“It is most clear and copious; and, if continued as it has begun, 
will prove the most valuable p cal of the yes Tait's Magazine. 

“For families and for the ry it will be a valuable guide.”— 
Oxford Herald. 

“Intended for all classes, and giving 
lence." —Newcastle Guardic 

London: GROOMBRIDGE 
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promise of undoubted excel- 





and Sons, Paternoster-row. Sold by all 


Booksellers. 


BLATR’S CATE HISMS. 
J New and Improved Edition, Price Ninepence each. 
The FIRST, or MOTHER’S CATECHISM. 
The SECOND, or MOTHER’S CATECHISM. 
The THIRD, or MOTHER’S CATECHISM. 
BY THE REV. DAVID BLAIR. 

The extensive demand which yet prevails for these excellent Cate- 
chisrs, proves that they continue to sustain their well-deserved Popu- 
larity as mediums of Instruction, and that, notwithstanding the many 
compilations and imitations which have been brought into existence, 
solely by the success of these favourite little books, BLAIR’s CATECHISMS 
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Maps. 10s. 6d. bound. 


3, CAPTAIN HERVEY'S TEN YEARS in 
4. SIRRS CEYLON and the CINGALESE. 
“SDR. BERNCASTLE'S VOYAGE to CHINA. 
te neg SOUTHERN AFRICA. 2 
ee” RYAN'S CALIFORNIA, 2 vols, 23 plates. 18. 


“ Most lively and amusing.” —Quarterly Revi le 
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{ WAR in HUNGARY. 7s. 6d. 


and ready book of reference in | 





are still regarded by the intelligent portion of the public as unequalled | 


for the variety and accuracy of the information they contain, 
as for the admirable simplicity and perspicuity with which that informa- 
tion is conveyed. 

Published by DARTON and Co., 58, Betborn: hill. 
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vinepence, a CATECHISM of M¢ or “ 
HISTORY ; also, ons of the following Catechisms, by the 
Rey. T. WILSON. Ninepence each: 

FIRST LESSONS in NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

SECOND I SONS in NATURAL PHILOSOPITY, 

THIRD LESSONS in NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

FIRST CATECHISM of COMMON THINGS. 

SECOND CATECHISM of COMMON THINGS, 

THIRD CATECHISM of COMMON THINGS. 

CATECHISM of BIBLE HISTORY. 

CATECHISM of ENGLISH HISTORY. 

FIRST CATECHISM of GEOGRAPHY. 

CATECHISM of MUSIC. 

CATECHISM of ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

CATECHISM of ASTRONOMY. 

CATECHISM of BOTANY, Two Parts. 

CATECHISM of BIOGRAPHY, Two Parts. 

%* The great success which has attended the First, 
Third Mother's C atechism of the Rev. D. BLAIR, has induced the Pub- 
lishers to further extend the utility of this system, by a continued Series 
on the most important subjects, under the superintendence and editor- 
thip of the Rey. T. WILSON. The want of such a series, skilfully executed, 
has long been felt. 
London: DARTON and Co., 58, Holborn-hill. 
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IMPORTANT WORKS FOE THE TIMES, 


HE BEAUTIES of the BIBLE: An 

Argument for Inspiration. In Ten Lectures. Dedicated by 

permission to the Earl of Shaftesbury. By WILLI AM LEASK. De’ my 
&vo., cloth, 6s. 6d. 


r s\NT A 

OUIS NAPOLEON, the Patriot or the 

4 Conspirator, including a Biography, and a History of the 

coup @ etat, the Results and Prospects estimated, with Reflections on 

the probable Chances of War. By TRUMAN SLATER, Esq. Feap. Svo., 
boards, Is. 6d. ; per post, 2s., 


‘TALES of the BRAGANZA;; or, Reminiscences 
of a Voyage. By T. H. USBORNE, Bon. J Author of the “ Magician 
Priest of Avignon,” &c. &e, Second Edition, post 8vo., gilt, 2s. 6d. 


HE PERVERTER in HIGH LIFE. A True 


Narrative of Jesuit Duplicity. Tost 8vo., price 5s., cloth. 


\ ° SEQUEL to the FEMALE JESUIT; 
“ containing her previous History and recent Discovery. By the 
Author of “ The Female Jesuit.” [In a few days. 


I AY of ANCIENT ISRAEL. By a 
4 LOITERER IN THE HOLY LAND. Demy &vo., price 6s. 
THE BEST FAMILY BIBLE. 
C OBBIN’S DOMESTIC BIBLE 
FOR ONE GUINEA. 

Messrs. PARTRIDGE and OAKEY have great pleasure in offering, for a 
limited period, that well-known last and greatest work of the late Rev. 
INGRAM COBBIN, M.A., THE DOMESTIC BIBLE, at the Reduced 
Price of ONE GUINEA, strongly bound in cloth. The werk is Ilus- 
trated by upwards of 700 cuts. Specimens, with full particulars, may 
be he m application. 

London: PARTRIDGE and OAKEY, Paternoster-row, and 
70, Edgeware-road. 
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* Of the most natural and toucl > interest."—Quarterly Review. 
W. SHOBERL, 20, Great Marlboro treet; who Prints and Publishes 
for Authors on “Moderate Terms. 











Third Thousand, 
ELEGANT AND USEFUL PRESENT. 
Price 5s. cloth; gilt edges 6s.; morocco, &%., 


VOOTSTEPS of OUR FOREFATHER 
What they Suffered and what they Sought. By J. G. MI ALL. 
With 36 Engravings, describing scenes memorable in the stru ggles for 
religious freedom. 
“Full of interest ; and the illustrations are a very acceptable accom- 
panime nt to the narrative.”"—British Quarterly Reriew. 
* Passages of sterling eloquence, of discriminating criticism, of elegant 
description, of hearty sympathy with goodness, are scattered throughout 
the work.” —Leeds Mercury. 


The LIFE of CONSTANTINE the GREAT. By 
JOSEPH FLETCHER. Price 1s, (in cloth 1s, 6d.) 
JOHN MILTON; a Biography. By CYRUS 
R. EDMONDS. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
“ We cannot too highly laud the execution of the task Mr. Edmonds 
has undertaken.” —Christian Times. 
2 vols., 2s. 6d. each, clot 


The CHURCH of ENGLAND in 5 the REIGNS of 


the TUDORS and STUARTS. 
“A powerfully-written history of f the tyranny of churchmen under 
the Tudors and Stuarts.”—Spectator. 


CLASSICAL SELECTIONS FROM BRITISH 
PROSE WRITERS. Designed for the Family and the School. 3s. 6d. 
cloth. 

“It is a perfect gem ofits kind, and has no competitor.”—Bradford 
Observer. 








London: A. CocKsHAW, 41, Ludgate-hill. 


| EV. D. HULBERT’S TREATISE 
- ORDINATION, Mz say ages bi — ALIA, and E 
UNCTION, in One Vol., price 4s. 6d. per 

E DU CATION, E MIGR: ATION, and SUPRE MACY. In One Vol. 
. Gd. per post. 
PRC re iy: an “Exhibition ” of Humanity, and Fraternity, and 
». In Three Parts.—Second Edition, post 8vo., 1s. 6d. per post. 

“A few weeks ago we noticed and praised ‘Education’ for its 
thoroughly practical tendency. We can safely say that this is the pro- 
minent characteristic of all Mr. Hulbert's writings—a practical useful 
aim is always kept steadily in view. ‘ Vectigalia' will startle, puzzle, 
and offend the timid; but we like it vastly, and cordjally recommend it 
to the public favour, for it is full of trutli boldly propounded ; his plan 
would relieve England from the National Debt in about thirty years ; 
let England now look the evil steadily in the face, and cease to think 
the removal of the debt impossible.”—Por tsmouth Times. 

“A sound Chure! hman, and an independent thinker, whose works 
; for there is a substratum of practical good sense 
beneath the bulk of Mr. Hulbert’s productions.”—Church of England 
Quarterly. 

“There is nothing approaching to Romanism about him; and he is 
profound without being mysterious * * Should reach the hands of 
all who think seriously or desire to do 0. "—The Era. 

“With the vast majority of the people thrown on the world, we say 















| it, with confidence and earnestness, that the only way to set this house in 


\ OORE’S PATENT 


order, is to reduce Taxation and the National Debt.—doing both if pos- 


| sible, but by no means omitting the latter.”"—Article in Times of Aug. 4, 
1851. 


“*Veetigalia’ is a masterly piece of reasoning, and we rejoice to 
see that it is attracting public attention. Were all the church 
pulpits filled — men like him, there would not be so many empty 
pews. * * He proves most incontestibly that a truly 
religious ‘ Educ. ation’ is utterly impossible, unless it is accompanied by 
a good, sound, and efficient secular ‘Education.’ The treatise on 
‘Emigration’ is conceived in the same spirit. * * * Every 
chure! hman, who can afford the means, ought to purchase these excellent 
works, For your bold statemenIs and necessary truths, thanks :—cordial 
thanks, Mr. Tulbert,”—Shefiield Free Press. 

“The orthodox, reverend, and industrious author goes beyond many, 

on his own side, by stoutly maintaining the duty of Matrimony in all 
cases, * * The suffering classes must be grateful for the way 
in which their wrongs are recognised in ‘ Vectigalia, or Taxation:’ he 
vindicates the right of the State to have recourse to the Extinction of 
the Debt; and in glowing language anticipates the advantages that 
would accrue to society.”—The Leader, Aug. 30, 1851. 
Amongst many that have more or less w armly praised the Author's 
ys, are —The Critic, The Watchman, Cambridge Chronicle, The Non- 
conformist, Oxford Herald, Christian Times, Church and State Gazette, 
and Woolmer's Excter Gazette: some giving to them two notices. 

London: Printed by PAINTER, 342, Strand, and may be had of 
WERTHEIM and MACINTOSI; or of the Author, Royal Villa, Ramsgate. 


MOVEABLE GLASS 
VENTILATORS, for Windows, Partitions, Stabling, Green- 
houses, &c., and for exportation, made to any size and form, from 
10s. upwards. The greatest amount of ventilation is obtained 
without draught—can be adjusted to any quantity—is unequalled for 
removing steain and smoke from rooms—and for the library, atelier, 
i and ball-rooms ie essential, rendering the atmosphere 
salthy even when gas or any other great amount of light is 
sent; preventing headaches nervous listlessness, so frequently 
attendant upon visiting crowdec assemblies, and also upon study. 
Improved Ventilators for Chimnies, Air Flues, &c. Lists of Prices may 
be chininad on application. 
N.B. Working Model forwarded by post, upon receipt of 10s., 
which wil +7 be returned on receipt of mo del. 
Manufi ry, 38 and 39, Clerkenw ell Close, London. 
Chureh and House Clock Makers to the Hon. Board of Ordnance, the 
Russian Govern and the Emperor of China. 
Number of Ch Clocks made by the above firm, 510; ditto, House 
Clocks, 13,000, 




































2 vols. 12. 
its Social Relations and Revelations. 
By cone FRANCIS. 


A History of the English Railway: 


ir. Francis in the present work, asin those which have alr 
ght together a large amount of information in an attracti 


he formerly did those relating to the I 
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and all the less familiar incidents connected with the first attempt to establish 
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1 yol. 2nd edition, 
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3rd edition, 2 


LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN and LONGMAN. 
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I As 


his n ame fami iliar as a pleasi ng writer on commercial subjects, has 
rized the racts and statistics relating to the English railway, as 

All em Sathecenivar features of the great railway movement, 

iron way, are in the volumes before us.” —Banker's Magazine. 
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ITS TIME" AND TRADITIONS 


vols. 12. 1s. 
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fhird Edition, in fcap. 8vo. with steel Plate and Woodcuts, price 6s. 


cloth, or fis, 6d. bound, 
VAN? AL of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; 
with og ope ed Questions on each of the (11) Chapters, and 
a Dictionary of Philosophical Terms. By Dr. COMSTOCK and R. D. 
HOBLYN, A.M. Oxon. 

CONTENTS: 1. Properties of Bodie s—2, Neat—3. Mechanies—4. Hy- 
drostatics—5. Hydraulics c—7. Acousties—8, Optics—9 
Astronomy—10. Electricity and Galv ai— il. Magnetism and Electro- 
agnetisin. 

2. MANUAL of GEOLOGY; with Recapitulatory 
Questions, a Glossary, and Index. By Professor MACGILLIVRAY, 

LIL..D. Marischal College, — “With Geological Map and 4“ 
Woodcuts, 2nd Edition, 4s. 6¢ 


3. MANUAL of “BRITISH BIRDS; including 


the essential Character of the Orders, Families, Genera, and Species ; 
and an Introduction to the Study of Ornithology. By Professor MAC- 
GILLIVRAY. Second Edition, with an Appendix of recently observed 
Species, and Indices of Latin and English Names. 

ADAM ScoTT, C harterhouse “square. 

















PEOPLE'S EDITION—SIXTH THOUSAND—Is. 6d., cloth, 2s. 
\ RITUAL and ILLUSTRATIONS of 





F EMASONRY, and the ODD FELLOWS and ORANGE 
SOCIETI with numerous Engravings of the Signs of Brotherhood,. 


&c.; also an account of the Kidnapping and Murder of William Morgan, 
who divul; ged the ridiculous and profane ges of the Freemasons, 
By A TRAVELLER IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

‘he Publisher has issued the present Edition at this greatly reduced 
price to make this ridievlous and profane secret public, with a view te 
induce its abandonment. 

“The work, though some of its details are staggering, bears internal 
marks of authenticity."—Methodist New Con. Magazine. 

“ Till now we had no idea that Freemasonry was such a compouad 
of folly and profaneness.”—Christian Witness. 

“If one-half of this book be true (and the only cause of doubt arises 
from the possibility of men styling themselves Christians remaining 
among the ‘brethren’ of the lodge, for the writer tel lis his | tale like an 
honest man), Free’ masonry is one of the most unbl 
ever imposed upon the credulous public.”—Christian Examiner. 

Sent free, paper covers, by J. THORN hebbear, Devon, on receipt 
of 21, or in cloth for 27, postage eng —Prospectus and Notices of the 
Work on receipt of 2 postage sta 

London: PARTRIDGE xy OAKEY, Paternoster-row. 
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I. 
THE SURE HOPE of RECONCILIATION; to 


which is prefixed, PROPOSALS iy CHRISTIAN UNION. 


CLAIMS of the CHURCH of ROME, considered: 


with a view to Unity. 


mt. 
PRINCIPLES of PROTESTANTISM; 
with a view to Unity.—CONTENTs: 1. Albigenses.— 
3. Wycliffe.—4. Luther.—5. pa Fox.—7. Wesley. 


EASTERN CHU RCHES; containing SKETCHES 
of the NESTORIAN, ARMENIAN, JACOBITE, COPTIC, and ABYS- 
SINIAN COMMUNITIES. 

Vv. 
THE GREEK CHURCH; a Sketch. With 
Supple ment, price 4d. 

‘A very cheap, interesting, and unique series of popular and most 
readable sketches of the main visible features of the Christian World.” 
—English Churchman. 

“The liveliness and good nature which have enabled the writer to: 
treat a series of the most thorny subjects possible, with a surprising 
freedom from every kind of acerbity.”"—Daily News. 

London: JAMES DARLING, Great Queen-street, Lincoln's-iun-fields. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


“OW. J. C."—We have not space for controversies, and therefore it is a 
rule with us never to insert more than one letter on the part of a person 
supposing himself wronged by something that appears in our columns. 
We cannot give place to replies. 

“ A SUBSCRIBER.”—No. The List is only of books just published and 
entered at Stationer’s Hall, None others are admitted there, or can be 
rece ived. Srom individuals, 

“G. A. S."—We do not know the name or address of the author he names ; 
but a letter addressed to him at the Theatre would no doulst find hin, 





TO SU BSCRIBE RS. 


To ensure regularity of account, we shall be oblige 1 by transmission of the 
subscriptions due at Christmas, and future payments at Midsummer 
and Christmas, If, to save trouble to both parties, subscribers will add 
the subscriptions for a year in advance, and transmit it by post-office 
order, the cost of the order may be deducted, but not otherwise. Post- 

orders shonid be made poyable to Mr. John Crockford, at the 
Strand Office. 

Tue FourtH QUARTERLY PART, for 1851, is now ready, price 3s., or 
the monthly part for January, price \s., for convenience of Book-club, 
Colonial and distant provincial circulation. 

Covers for binding the volume for 1851 can be had at the office, or through 
a bookseller. Price 2s. 6d. 








THE CRITIC, 
London Literary ournal. 





ALFRED TENNYSON. 


WE have received many letters controverting the 
criticism which appeared in our columns under 
the signature of AroLioporvs, and contrasting 
it with the favourable review of Zn Memoriam 
which Tre Critic had formerly published. 

As such differences will, doubtless, often be 
found, it is necessary to explain the plan upon 
which Tue Critic is conducted, and to which it 
owes much of its popularity. 

To avoid the dull and unentertaining monotony 
of a small clique of contributors, whose opinions 
are, in all things, moulded to a certain editorial 
shape, it is the design of Tue Critic to seek for, 
and enlist into its service, fresh genius, original 
thought, and rising talent, wherever it can be 
found. But minds of that class will not consent 
to be directed whom and what to praise or find 
fault with, nor will they make their opinions to 
order. We have, therefore, preferred to sacrifice 
unity (which can only be procured at the price of 
vigour and originality) for the vitality and in- 
terest of independent thought. No other direction 
is given to our reviewers than this—deal with 
your subject honestly, without fear or favour. In 
certain cases, where avowed differences of opinion 
prevail, the writers indicate, by a signature, that 
it is not an editorial, but an individual, article, 
for which the writer only is responsible, and 
which must not be taken as expressing the 
opinions of the conductors of the Journal, but 
only of the particular writer—as was the case 
in the criticism on Tennyson. 

With a writer of great and unquestioned power, 
like APoLLoporvs, and indeed with all our con- 
tributors, we exercise no other survei//ance than 
to prevent the insertion of anything offensive to 
religion or morals: we never interfere with their 
opinions. 








REPRESENTATION OF ART, SCIENCE, 
AND LETTERS. 

Tue discussion which is now in progress re- 
specting Parliamentary Reform, has led some 
thinking people to inquire whether there are 
not certain interests belonging to the nation be- 
sides the influence of mere numbers which may 
fuirly claim to be represented in Parliament. A 
small pamphlet bearing on this subject has 
recently been put forth by Mr. Harris, the 
barrister, whose name has occasionally appeared 
in our columns as a contributor of papers of 
historical interest. The work, in question, is 
entitled, The True Theory of Representation in a 
State. It commences by comparing the State to 
the Man; and the author contends, that as in 
the man the higher influences should alone pre- 
dominate in his conduct, so in a nation the higher 
interests should bear sway in its legislative as- 
sembly. ‘The leading interests in a nation, which 
demand representation, he includes under six 
different classes. I. Those of Religion, Virtue, 
and Morality. II. Those of Intelligence, Wisdom, 
and Learning. III. Those of Law and Order. 
IV. Wealth and Property. V. The Professional 
and Commercial Interest, or as we might, per- 
haps, more aptly term it, the industrial interest 
of the nation. VI. The Interest of mere Num- 


bers, more especially of the poorer classes. In 
order to carry his scheme into effect, so far as 
regards the interests of art, science, and letters, 
with which, in this journal, we are more especially 
concerned, he states that “the interests compre- 
hended in classes II. and IIL, or those of intel- 
ligence and learning, and of loyalty and order, 


might fairly be r¢ oie by 2 alates the 


(such as the universities of London, Durham, 


sicians and Surgeons), to send representatives, as 
three of the universities already do.” It is also 
proposed to give professional persons, and those 
engaged in literary pursuits, votes in respect of 
such an occupation. A similar proposal, as re- 





ociensidic bodies, has been made in another very 
| valuable and ably-written pamphlet, which was 
some time ago put forth by Mr. Srapreron, 
entitled, Sugy¢ stions for a Conservative and Popular 
Reform of the Commons House of Parliament. 

‘We understand that the project here alluded to, 
is occupying considerable attention, at this period, 
among several persons of intelligence and in- 
fluence, and that it is likely to form a prominent 
subject of Parliamentary discussion at no distant 
period. 

Some of our contemporaries have already taken 
the subject up, and are urging its importance, of 
which there can be no doubt, upon their readers. 
It is, at any rate, one which demands the serious 
consideration and thoughtful attention of every 
intelligent person, and indeed of every well-wisher 
to the community ; and it is one, too, which ought 
especially to be deliberated upon without refe- 
rence to political partisanship. 








BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
Tue year 1816, which ushered in a universal 
European peace, extending from Archangel to 
Cadiz, from Odessa to Iceland, witnessed also a 
little event in the city of Edinburgh, apparently 
of very slight importance, the migration, namely 
of WILLIAM BLAck woop, the bookseller, from its 
Old Town to its New. ‘'Theretofore, “ old Ebony” 
had been known chiefly as a retailer of second- 





the Edinburgh agent of Joun Murray, the famed 


The Quarterly Review. For fourteen years now 
had the cackling Whiggery of Edinburgh, led by 
Mr. Francis JEFFREY, triumphed over the old- 


True, for some seven years, The Quarterly Review 


The Quarterly was a London publication; its cir- 
culation was chiefly English; and, far and wide, 
in Scotland, without opponent, swept the light 
artillery of Mr. Francis Jerrrey. Said Wit- 
r1AM Briackwoop to himself,—“ Here am I, a 


burgh; why should not I become a first-hand 
bookseller in the New? 
publisher, and that of a Tory and orthodox 
MaGazink, which, issuing monthly, shall assail 
Mr. Francis JEFFREY, and the cackling whiggery 
of Edinburgh, ere yet, for two months certain, he 
and it have time to make a periodical reply?” 
Arthur Seat and the Frith of Forth, the streets 
and the hubbub of Edinburgh, did not give a 


negative answer to Mr. WiLLt1am Brack woop’s 
inquiry. Accordingly, the year 1816 beheld 


him migrate from the Old Town to the New; and 
the Ist of April, 1817, witnessed the 
Blackwood’s Magazine. Its first editors were 
Tuomas PrinGue, the South-African resident, 
famed afterwards in connection with South-Africa, 
and one CLrecnors. Not to them, however, 
belongs more than a four or five months’ glory as 
conductors of Blackwood’s Magazine. U nder them 
it did not prosper, and soon, litigation intervening, 
they departed; and the place that knew them 
knew them no more. 

Luckily for “old Ebony,” there wer 
burgh at this date men of talent and of Tory 
politics, itching+for a blow at Mr. Francis 


e in Edin- 


one CLEGHORN. James Hoge was there, ful! of 
whisky and full of humour, fresh from the pas- 
tures and the woods of Ettrick. There, too, 
sweeping unemployed, as a briefiess advoeate, the 
boards of Parliament House, was Joun Greson 
LocKHART, a young Oxonian, dangling about the 
Edinburgh young ladies, full of devilry, practical 
prot German, and Spanish ballads. ‘There, 
same walk of life as he, was a greate 
chen he or than Hoce, Joun Wixson, to wit, 
to be famous as Edinburgh’s volcanic 





had opposed a certain resistance to the Revo- | 
lutionism and Scepticism of The Edinburgh ; Wut | 
| Britain. The first number of the 


Nay, why not become a | 


different chartered, learned, and scientific bodies | 


Edinburgh, Glasgow and Aberdeen; the Inns of | 
e ? bn] | 
Court, the Royal Society, and Colleges of Phy- | 


| Profi ssscr of Mor: aul peony: ind the Cunris- 
TOPHER Nort of Blackiweod’s Maga:z ine. With 
them, taking deep counsel, “old Ebony” con- 
sorted, and found in them a surer and more 
promising aid than th: af of Tom Princre and one 
Crecuory. In the famed Chaldee Manuscript, 
the Ettrick Shepherd Th ighed to scorn (October, 
1817) the departing editors; and soon Scotland 





| and England, and reading Anglo-Saxondom in 


gards the enfranchisement of the learned and | 





| 
| 


THE PERIODICAL AND NEWSPAPER | 
PRESS: 
SKETCHES FROM THE LITERATURE OF THE DAY. 
NO, VY. 


hand books, as a staunch Tory burgess, and as | 


bookseller of Albemarle-street, and publisher of | 


general, became aware that, under Wiison and 
Locxuart, there had arisen in the world of letters 
anew principality and power, and that its name 
was Blackwoods Magazine. 

Joun Wirsox, whom, in old age and with 
failing health, the Whig minister pensioned the 
other day, was the son of a rich Paisley manufac- 
turer; educated at Oxford, in a style be fitting the 
heir of very considerable wealth. E dinburgh 1 men 
still repeat to you stories, almost grown mythical 
now, of the exploits of Oxonian John. How, in 
vacation-time he scoured the countr y with gipsies, 
a man of herculean frame and strength, carousing, 
boxing, leaping, racing with the best of them, and 
of all England. How, having fallen in love, and 


| the parents of the fair lady being adverse, he 
| followed them to rustic inns in the Scottish High- 


lands, and, disguised as a waiter, tended his loved 
one, and carried her off from under the hostile 
parents’ nose. More appropriate to the present 
enterprise, let us report that, with his wealth, he 
bought him, on leaving Oxford, the beautiful 
estate of Elleray, near Windermere, being already 
smitten into worship by the lofty song of Worps- 
wortH; and enlisted with De Quincey among 
the lakers. Still is there to be read in CoLertpGe’s 
Friend a noble letter, signed “ Mathetes,” from 
the pen of Wirsoy, painting the difficulties that 
beset, the ardours that inspire, a young man’s 
course early in the nineteenth century. To which 
Mr. Worpswortn himself gave calm reply in the 
pages of The Friend; and Witson soon after- 
wards, having apparently lost his money, repaired 
to the metropolis of Scotland, to undertake law 
suits there, but destined by the fates to be Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in its university, and 
to be the presiding spirit of its Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 

The Whiggery of Mr. Francis Jerrrey, his 
light disdain of the lake pocts, and of men and 
things Teutonic, his patronizing and semi- 
depreciatory appreciation of the Elizabethan 


| dramatists and writers, were now monthly met by 


fashioned and orthodox Toryism of Scotland. | 


second-hand bookseller in the Old Town of Edin- | 


birth of | 


JEFFREY, and supérior to THomis VrincGer and | 





the overpowering eloquence of Witson, the keen 
criticism, and, on occasion, the trenchant sarcasm 
of Lockuarr. From 1820 to 1830, Blackwood’s 
Mugazine grew to be among the notable things of 
Noctes 
Ambresiance was published in the March ot 1822, 
and through its blended fog of steam from the 
punch-bow], and smoke of vulgar tobacco, there 
glared and gleamed, not to be ignored, the glowing 
poetry of Wiison, and the sparkle of Locxiart’s 
fiery wit. One after another, moreover, the 
grandees of English literature rect ived fit cele- 
bration. Here, not only were the Edinburgh 
Baillies scarified, and the cockney poets and 
writers, Hunt, Keats, Suetrey and Hazuirt, 
covered with infinite ridicule, but ever and anon 
there was interposed some “ Light and Shadow of 
Scottish Life,” by Wrrson, or by Lockmart, some 
subtle and far-reaching essay by De Quincey, 
some novel of Garr, like the Ayrshire Leyatees, 
or of D. M. Morr, like Meansie Wauch, some 
sober lucubration, full of antiquarian learning, 
by James Cross.ey, of Man ‘hester, some stray 
and vivid d -Hineation of far-away human life, 
like Mremaen Scorr’ Tom Cringh ’s Log, that 
lifted Bla: wo Ts Mesiad e far out of the region 
of polemics and partizanship, and gave it welcome 
currency throughout the British dominions, 
wherever poetry had charms, or geniality an 
audience, or humour an appreciating circle, or 
true delineation of reality, listeners. that could 
rightly estimate its value. 

But although during these ten years, from 1820 
to 1830, Blackwood’s Magazine had much to com- 
mend it to universal notice, it appears through 
the whole of the period to have wanted that 
indispensable personage—an editor. Probably 
“old Ebony” himself periormed the function, 
and if shrewdness were enough for it, he would 
have amply sufficed. But more is needed. It is 
not enough to tumble into every number of a 
periodical a quantity of sparkling, or of able 
articles, which money can generally buy, 
mast be a presiding spirit, moulding = 
the contents into what the Germansa j 
plete and harmonious whole,” ar 
a spirit, no ability of contribag 
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a periodical successful. With the progress of 
years, a distinct recognition of this fact seems to 
have possessed old Ebony; and by a virtual sur- 
render of the editorship into the hands of Joun 
Wiuson (for Lockuart had years before left 
Edinburgh toedit The Quarterly Review), the era 
of the Reform Bill, which seemed to prove fatal 
to the political party, of which Blackwood was 
the organ, became in fact the commencement for 


it of a new and successful career, as the most ably | “¢ ¢ . 
| biographer (showing rare learning) of RicHarp 


Ca:ur-pE-Lion in Murray’s Family Library. | 


managed, and most uniformly excellent of all 
contemporary magazines. In what department 
was it thenceforward at any time deficient, or 
when and where was that deficiency not im- 
mediately repaired? From 1830 onwards, WILSON 
himself, intermingled with the glowing rhapsodies 
since reprinted, as the Recreations of Christopher 
North, those noble bursts of ethical meditation, 
and literary criticism, in which the theories of 


{ 


philosophers from PLato to Tuomas Browy, the | 


lofty creations of poets from Homer’s Achilles, 
to Spenser’s Una, are handled with a power of 
which you know not whether most to admire, the 


overwhelming passion, or the subtle and search- | : : . : 
§ pe : | laureate of Scottish Jacobites and Cavaliers; as 


ing discrimination. While D. M. Morr (the 
“Delta” of Blackwood) continued, number after 
number, to contribute his snatches of graceful, 
musical, and mostly melancholy verse; his name- 


sake, a much more gifted and accomplished | 


person, GEorGE Morr, the advocate of Edinburgh, 


was making himself known to the initiated as | s I L , 
<< | shafts against thee, O thick-skinned Manchester, | 


master of an irony, scarcely inferior to Sw1rt’s 
in those Fragments from the History of John Bull, 


which ridiculed the reforming tendency of the | 


age; while from the same pen, a fine series of | 


payers, entitled Shakespeare in Germany, testified 
to the possession on the part of their writer, of a 
poetical and genial appreciation, second only to 
that of the great German critics, whose feeling 
for SuaKESPEARE he now introduced to the 
English reader. In fiction, above all, was it that 
the editorship of Wixson secured to the pages of 
Blackwood, a never-failing series of captivating 
and sterling contributions. When Tom Cringle’s 
Log was finished, the Cruise of the Midge was 
begun. Along with Sir Danie, SanpForp’s 
adaptations (such as Alcibiades), from the German 
of Meissner, proceeded hand in hand the Passages 
Diary of a late Physician, and Mr. 
Warren was allowed to drop the latter only to 
hegin the still more successful story of Ten 


j L 
Jrom tee 


as we looked up to him with boyish reverence, | England as the champion of Continental Protes- 


when, in the George-street of Edinburgh, we used | tantism, and WuitrieLp’s Methodists used to 


approaching the dandiacal, with round face, full 
of rosy bucolic health, and eye-glass significant 
of short sight. 


Trochaics, as the ingenious versifier of many a 
delicately-rhythmed piece in Blackwood, and the 


Well we remember a west-country inn, after a 
visit to famed Bothwell Castle, the sun serenely 
westering in the summer evening sky, all nature 
glowing in radiant beauty, and we desperately 
hungry! “Mine host” was inattentive to our 
humble demands, and from an upper chamber 
there came the odour and the roar of agricultural 
revelry. “Whom have you upstairs?” 
Wire Aytoun, and a wheen Tory chaps settling 
the election: I’m a Radical mysel, but I like the 


Tories, they aye pay weel!” This is the AyToun | 


who since in literature has become famous as the 


the Professor of Belles Lettres in Edinburgh 
University; as the editor of Blackwood’s Magazine. 
There, as “my dear Dunshunner,” or as “ my 
dear Mc Corkindale,” in many a page of laughing 


satiric prose, and of smiling satiric verse, too | 


polished almost to be stinging, has he driven his 


whose hide is as the hide of the rhinoceros, and 
who art vulnerable only in the breeches’ pocket! 
Under Professor Aytoun, Blackwood flourishes, 
not with the noisy bursting health of youth, but 
with the serene complacency of a_ well-to-do 
middle age. There, number after number, Sheriff 


| Arison, “the historian of Europe,” discharges, 
| with steady regularity, his heavy broadsides at 


| the “Manchester school.” 


There Sir Epwarp 
Butwer Lytton, Bart., contributes his monthly 


quota of fiction. There, Wirt1am Situ, of Ken- | 
sington, criticises ComTre and CarLyLr, and | 


“cuts up” Mr. Herwortn Dixon. There, too, 
sometimes are to be seen the sparkles of an un- 
mistakeable and a unique vivacity. The reader 


| has already guessed the name, and with a cordial 


Thousand a Year; while between whiles, DovGLas | 


JERROLD introduced his Men of Character, and 
Dr. Crory in his Marston, or Memoirs of a 


Statesman, bestowed the charms of romance on | 


the stern realities of the French Revolution; or 
Macnisu of Glasgow, unrolled the narrative 
mysteries of the Modern Pythagorzan. It was 
the genial and glowing mind of Witson, too, that 
in 1837, gave the heartiest welcome to the noble 


thoughtful prose, and sounding verse, whose 
Legendary Lore above all, gave intimations of a 


smile of weleome on his lip already murmurs 
” 


fondly: “Once more the omnipresent Lewes ! 
Heropotus Sir. 





THE LITERARY WORLD: 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
Tue Literary World, like the Political, has its 


| quidnuncs and “own correspondents,” its “rumours 


at the clubs,” its gossip of clique and coterie, its 
“quarters likely to be well-informed,” and to be 


| 
45 & : | ill-informed, its “authority on which you may 
contributions of the late Jonn Sreriine, whose 


| finitum. 
political world, must exercise a sharp discrimina- | 


higher spirit than had yet visited the magazine | 


world. And when disease or death removed him 
from that sphere, it was still Witson that invited, 
to fill the gap, Burwer with his translations from 
ScurLier, and with more than one of those prose 


fictions, which culminating in The Cartons, are | 


not yet probably ended with his JZy Nove/,—still 
appearing in the pages of Blackwood. It was to 
the irresistible invitation of Wusoy, too, that 
owed their appearance in PBluckwood, so many 
poems of Monckton Mi.xes, so many paper 
epics of De Quincey (from the Suspiria de Pro- 
fundis downwards), so many masterly translations 
from the ancients, through Ayrowun’s Trochaic 
versions of Homer, and Crarman’s translations 
of plays of Escuytvus, to thy happy and graceful 
renderings of the Greek Anthology, O WiLL1Am 
Hay, thou friend of our early boyhood! Nor was 
it less Witson, whom we have to thank, that 
his son-in-law, James Ferrier, now a Pro- 
fessor at Saint Andrews, printed in Blackwood the 
lofty essays An Introduction to thi 
Consciousness, in which to the young eye, the veil 
seemed withdrawn from the mental holy of 
holies, and all was dread, mysterious, and creative 
invisibility! 

“Old Ebony” died after a long and prosperous 
career in 1834, but it was not till some ten years 





afterwards that “ Professor WiLson” ceased to be | 


the controlling spirit of Blackwood'’s Magazine, and 
gradually abdicated in favour of “ Professor 
Aytoun.” “Professor Aytoun,” familiarly known 
as “WiLire Artoun,” son of old Roger Aytown, 


the Edinburgh W. S.—who is there throughout | tical reformer, and founder of a social 


Philosophy of | 





place the utmost reliance,” and so forth, ad in- 
The inhabitant of the literary, as of the 


tion before he gives credence to rumour: he must 


Already had “ Willie” become | 
celebrated as the Tory scion of a Whig family, | 
and not merely as the renderer of Homer into | 


“Oh! | 


| to meet his stout youthful figure, in dress slightly | put up prayers for the friend of Vo.rarre! Then 


there are his connections with VoLtTarreE and the 
| French philosophes; later, his dealings with 
MrraBeEav, and the contemporary relation in 
which his old age stood to GoETHE’s youth and 
early manhood ;—all affording material how rich 
for the pen of the greatest of literary pictorialists! 
There have been plenty of German lives of FRE- 
DERICK, but none of them are classical; RANKE’s, 
the latest of note, and of which high hopes were 
formed, turning out a failure. England can 
scarcely boast of a solitary biography, and the 
| younger generation know FrepeEricK chiefly by 
| Macavray’s paper in The Edinburgh, the story of 
which, like that of “ Cambuscan bold,” has been 
“left half told” by the brilliant essayist. Nor 
should it be forgotten that Scumter, in the prime 
| of his years, long harboured a design of making 
| Freperick the hero of an epic, which was to 
mirror the mighty complex ot modern civilization 
as the Ziad and Odyssey did the simplicity of the 
Homeric world. FrepERIcK has had long to 
wait for his vates sacer; but at last the fit one 
| has arrived! 

Mr. Carty e’s latest appearance in print is a 
letter the other day to the Secretary of the 
National Poor Law Association, heartily en- 
couraging that body in its attempt to procure the 
reproductive employment of paupers. This is a 
“movement” which seems to belong exclusively 
to the region of politics or social economy, but 
now that CarLyLe has connected himself with it, 
it is of the highest importance to the Literary 
World. For Mr. Cariyze has, in his Latter-Day 
Pamphiets, distinctly pronounced the doom of 
literature, pure and simple. The “industrial 


| regiments” of the future, of which the rank and 


file are to be paupers, will be officared, if Field- 
Marshal (say) the Duke of Cuetsra has his way, 
by men of letters. They shall lay aside the steel- 
pen for the iron-spade; liquid manure shall be to 
them as ink was; and the footfall of author or of 
publisher shall cease to resound in Paternoster- 
row! The chief difficulty will be to find in the 
literary profession fit persons to superintend that 
scourging and shooting of refractory paupers 
which is so important an element of CaRLYLE’s 
industrial scheme. Time was that the fraternity 
of critics alone would have furnished the requisite 
quota of savage and truculent fellows; but we 
| are all so mild, so gentlemanly, and so peaceable, 


| now, that Mr. Cartyze will have his difficulties. 
| I read aloud his recent poor law letter, in Milton 
| (late Grub) street, the other evening, in the attic 


of Mr. Spring; and that attached and ever- 
cheerful friend indulged in some pleasant banter 
on our prospects under the new Carlylean régime. 
I was to be Ensign Grave (a silver-gilt spade 


hanging genteelly by my side), of the 10th Hill- 


not implicitly believe that “ Macactay’s third | 


volume is certainly to be published next week,” 
merely because his informant declares “ LONGMAN 


THACKERAY with ten thousand pounds for the 
copyright of his forthcoming novel, because some- 
body knows somebody else who is intimate with 
the banker’s clerk that saw the cheque. Thus, a 
plausible report was lately afloat that Mr. Toomas 
CarLYLE was about to write a life of WILLIAM 
the Conqueror, and great was the flutter among 
philanthropic historians at the thought of the 
glorification that ruthless potentate would receive 
in Caruyie’s blazing page. Mr. Grave can 
pretty confidently announce that the distinguished 
author in question is not engaged in any such 
enterprise, but has taken in hand a much more 
modern hero, Freperick the Great of Prussia; 
an attempt of which the highest expectations 
may rationally be formed. Hitherto it has been 
CarLyLr’s misfortune (aud, perhaps, his pride,) 
that his heroes have had some drawback inter- 


GoetHeE and his Germans were too high; Mrra- 
BEAU and his Frenchmen too low, and OLIvER 
CromMweE ti himself is still regarded as a Usurper 
and a Tyrant by large masses of his countrymen. 
FREDERICK the Great, “ every inch a King,” had 
the good luck to be born to a throne: and his 
worst faults are virtues compared with the vices 
that defiled most of the European monarchs of 
his age. A brilliant warrior, a successful poli- 





system, a 


the length and breadth of Tory Scotland that | German Naroreon, in fact, who did xot fail, 


does not know him? 


Methinks we see him yet, | Freperick had further a sort of reputation in 


side Industrials; while he should gaily prance 


| from Milton-street, with holsters fashioned to 


imitate plough-stilts, and a neat plough-share by 
way of sabre;—the Pig and Whistle round the 
corner (from which comes our beer,) emptying 
itself into the street to drink a last stirrup-cup 


cd ane ae puctider?” ot Sauueiiay Mak Ole | with Cornet Sprine, of the National Light-Plough 
- SO yesterday ; ntally de Myr. | 


Horse Brigade, starting, like ‘“ Marlbrouk,” for 
the wars! 
While AtFreD Tennyson is polishing his rifle 


| and curiously inspecting improved bullets—(by 





fering witl tance of tl by tl bli bees 
ering with an acceptance of them by the public. | fyj] of Tennysonian lines. 


the way the martial “VP.” of The Times is not our 
old friend Mr. Picov, the gunpowder manufac- 
turer, but another poet, and of the Tennysonian 
school, Mr. Coventry Parmore) an American 
contemporary has been reprinting the earliest 
poem he ever published, and which gained the 
prize at Cambridge in 1829. A Mr. Bristep, an 
American, who lately published (from his own 
experiences) a lively work, Five Years in an 
English University, recites a Cambridge tradition 
that ALrreD gaired the prize by a mistake! 
Certainly it was the first blank-verse poem on 
which that honour had been bestowed. What 
does the reader think is the subject? Why—Tim- 
It is a very glowing and gorgeous piece, 
The poet stands on 
Gibraltar-rock, overlooking the Mediterranean, 
and wonders whether there be truth in the 
rumoured splendours of Timbuctoo. <A_ spirit 
appears who shows him in vision a city of unut- 
terable magnificence, makes a long speech, and 
ends with hinting that before the touch of “keen 
discovery ” 
“Soon yon brilliant Towers 

Shall darken with the waving of her wand; 

Darken and shrink and shiver into hu‘s, 

Black specks amid a waste of dreary sand, 

Low-built, mud-walled, barbarian settlements. 

How changed from this fair city!’ 
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Thus far the Spirit : 
Then parted heaven-ward on the wing: and I 
Was left alone on Calpe, and the moon 
Had fallen from the night ; and all was dark! 


A very Tennysonian close. 

This same Mr. Bristep discloses the existence 
in Cambridge of a sort of nursery for the far- 
famed Sterling Club. It called itself by the rather 
profane name of “The Apostles,” always num- 
bering thirteen of the most distinguished alumni | 
of the place, and each when he left for London, 
had a sort of claim for admission into the parent 
society. Apropos of clubs, a new and select one | 


has just been founded, The Fielding, to consist of | Connriac. 


only fifty members, all sommités, as the French 
would say, of literary, artistic, and aristocratic 
circles. Poor Fielding, writing Tom Jones in his 
garret, or as Lady Mary Wortitey Montacue 
described, gaily sharing his scrag of mutton with 
a brace of ladies not of quality,—could he have 
but seen into the future, and beheld half a hun- 
dred sommités in 1852, constituting themselves 
into a Fielding Club! 

If buildings like men could write their auto- 


| pleted. 


biographies, what a strange one would be that of | 


the Free Trade Hall of Manchester. Within a 
few evenings it was twice crammed to the door, 
once with engineers on strike, to listen to exas- 
perating harangues, and once with the wealth and 
curiosity of Manchester to see the acting of the 
Amateurs for the Guild of Literature and Art. 


While this Guild, with Butwer, Diekens and | 


Forster at its head, aims at assisting, during 
life, authors and artists both young and old, a 
new body which calls itself the Athenzum Insti- 
tute, and which is closely connected with the 
Atheneum Life Assurance Society, is to do some- 


thing for their families after death; and that by | 
receiving subscriptions from the wealthy to aug- | 


ment the usual fund of a Life Insurance Associa- | 


tion. Other objects, with a view towards the | 
“organization of literature” (not a da Carlyle), 
are detailed in the prospectus, which takes care 
to announce that one of the promoters of the 
Institute is the “Right Honourable” Brnsamin 
D'IsraEti; with whose promotion Literature of | 
all politics seems to feel a certain natural and 
creditable sympathy. 

Death has not been sparing of late in his visits 
to “literary circles.” Poor Exrror WarBuRTON’s | 
loss with Te Amazon is the saddest of the kind | 
since the actor Powrr went down in The Presi- | 
dent. He had projected a “Lives of the Irish 
Viceroys,” and the fantastic brilliancy with which 
he intermitted his usually deep social silence will | 
make his loss be felt among his old associates. | 
Henry Lutrrect, also, a wit when “ Groren LI. 
was king,” is gone; and one likewise of those two 
octogenarian Misses Berry, for whom Horace 
WALPOLE conceived that fond and friendly 
attachment which is so touching an episode of his 
latest years. 

The tendency towards a further literary illus- 
tration of the times and heroes of the Common- 
wealth, is evinced by an article in the new number 
of The North British Review on Mrvton, on whom | 
it might have been thought nothing more could | 
have been said. So likewise by the “imaginary | 
conversation” between Mitton and his wife, a 
new volume from the pen of the authoress of The | 
Household of Sir Thomas More, said to be a Miss 
ManninG of Reigate. Lady Treresa Lewis | 
has worked up into some (it must he confessed) 
rather heavy volumes new materials which family 
circumstances threw in her way, for The Lives of | 
Contemporaries of Lord Clarendon. Ah! if “ new | 
materials” could always be found, the publisher | 
would not be far off. A curious mode of getting | 
at information has been resorted to by some one, | 
who, I suppose, has views towards authorship | 
in connection with the English history of the | 
seventeenth century, and who boldly advertises 
for books, &c., about ANDREW MARVELr, and 
Hull, the town which ANDREW represented :—a 
notability certainly worth a good memoir. The 
increasing curiosity of our age respecting con- 
temporaries whom ability alone has made con- 


| work, The Fourth Estate. 


spicuous, had led an anonymous compiler to | 
execute a hint thrown out in these columns, and | 
the neat little volume (published by Bogue), | 
Men of the Time in 1852, a miniature biographical | 


dictionary of distinguished contemporaries will be | 
found, with all its omissions and inaccuracies, a | 
handy and instructive work of reference. Mr. | 
JERDAN, the well-known ex-editor of The Literary | 
Gazette, promises to commence with the month | 
of May, the publication of a series of volumes of | 
Reminiscences, which, sd far as the opportunities 


he has enjoyed are concerned, should’ be interest- | 








| ing. While the newspapers have been recording 
| the death of Mr. Tuomas Horcrort, son of the 
| Author of The Road to Ruin, the Messrs. Lone- 
MAN were announcing the appearance in their 
Travellers’ Library of the curious autobiography 
of his father, which Hazrirr inharmoniously com- 


volume of philosophical essays by the metaphy- 
sical manufacturer Samvet Batvey, the “ Locke 
of Sheffield,” as Enenezer Evviorr used to call 
him, perhaps the only man of note in England 
who troubles himself about metaphysics, and his 
are of the old sensational sehool of Hume and 
Apropos of metaphysics, the long- 
promised series of papers on Avauste ComTe are 
at last to appear in The Leader: are they by Miss 
Martineau? And Scotland is to have a literary 
journal of its own, The Scottish Athenceum, with 
special reference to North-British interests, and 
of which it is whispered that GeorGce GILFILLAN 
is to be the presiding spirit. 

With politics, proper or improper, Mr. GRAvE 
cannot interfere; but let him not be debarred 
from complimenting the departed Whig Ministry 
on its choice for Foreign Under Secretary of Mr. 


LONDON LITERARY JOURNAL. 


Among other announcements is that of a | 


Layarp, who has no claims of birth or wealth, | 


but was selected merely as the excavator of the 
Nineveh marbles. And let him acknowledge 
gratefully whatever the Whigs have done for 
literature, or art, or science. 
ButweEr; an office in the Board of Trade to 
FonBLANQUE; the poet-laureatship to TENNYSON; 
(Mr. Monckton Mirnes, M.P., is reported to 
have sent a copy of his works, beautifully bound, 
to Her Majesty when the post was vacant), a 
pension to the literary chief of Scottish Tories, 
Professor Wrison; another pension to Lrien 
Hunt, the veteran of liberal English journalists; 
and a frequent dinner from the Prime Minister to 
Mr. Cuarves Dickens! 

Few positions, as times go, require more 
accomplishment and information than that of the 
editor of a newspaper. Ready logic, a fluent 
style, knowledge of the past history and present 
condition of his country, great tact and acquaint- 
ance with his locality,—in fact, gifts and qualities 
sufficient to set up a dozen mayors are required 
from a modern editor. 


therefore, gibbeted as disgraceful to the insertor: 


Tue Press.—Editor wanted, for a country paper of 
Protectionist principles, to reside, report local matters, 
&c., &e. Salary to begin with 501. per annum, with 
rooms at the office. 


Why, the butler of an ordinary squire costs his 
master much more than 50/. per annum, exclusive 
of rooms! 

The Marquis of Lanspowne took leave of 


A baronetship to | 


Let the following adver- | 
| tisement, from The Times of February 16th, be, 


office with a sneer at the “daily anonymous | 
administrations which were too modest to declare | 


themselves,” meaning the newspaper press. In 
these days, my Lord Marquis! a change of editors 
is almost as important as a change of ministers. 
Permit me, therefore, to inform your Lordship 
that Mr. E. EK. Crowe has been succeeded in the 


Editorship of The Daily News by the former Sub- | 


Editor, Mr. F. Kniant Hunt, author of the lively 
FRANK GRAVE. 





A LIFE-DRAMA. 
BY ALEXANDER SMITH. 
SCENE FIRST.—An Antique Room; Midnight 


WALTER, 

Reading from a paper on which he has been writing. 
As a wild maiden with love-drinking eves, 
Sees in sweet dreams a beaming Youth of Glory, 
And wakes to weep, and ever after sighs 
For that bright vision till her hair is hoary 
Ev’n so, alas! is my life’s passion story ; 
For Poesy my heart and pulses beat, 
For Poesy my blood runs red and fleet, 
As Moses’ serpent the Egyptian’s swallow’d 
One passion eats the rest. My soul is follow c 
By strong ambition to out-roll a lay, 
Whose melody will haunt the world for aye, 
Charming it onward on its golden way. 
(Tears the paper and paces the room with disordered steps. 
O that my heart was quiet as a grave 
Asleep in moonlight ! 
For, as a torrid sunset boils with gold 
Up to the zenith, fierce within my soul 
A passion burns from basement to the cope. 
Poesy ! Poesy! I’d give to thee, 
As passionately, my rich-laden years, 
My bubble pleasures, and my awful joys, 
As Hero gave her trembling sighs to find 
Delicious death on wet Leander’s lip. 
Bare, bald, and tawdry, as a finger’d moth, 
Is my poor life, but with one smile thou canst 
Clothe me with kingdoms. Wilt thou smile on me? 
Wilt bid me die for thee? © fair and cold! 


As well may some wild maiden waste her love 
Upon the calm front of a mai ble Jove. 


| themselves. 


I cannot draw regard of thy great eyes. 
I love thee, Poesy! Thou art a rock, 

I, a weak wave, would break on thee and die. 
There is a deadlier pang than that which beads 
With chilly death-drops the o’er-tortured brow, 
When one has a big heart and feeble lands, 

A heart to hew his name out upon time 

As on a rock, then in immortalness 

To stand on time as on a pedestal ; 

When hearts beat to this tune, and hands are wes 
We find our aspirations quench'd in tears, 

The tears of impotence and self-contempt, 

That loathsome weed up-springing in the heart 
Like nightshade ‘mong the ruins of a shrine ; 
I am so cursed, and wear within my soul, 

A pang as fierce as Dives, drows'd with wine, 
Lipping his leman in luxurious dreams ; 
Waked by a fiend in hell! 
’Tis not for me, ye Heavens! ’tis not for me 

To fling a Poem like a comet cut, 

Far splendouring the sleepy realms of night. 

I cannot give men glimpses so divine, 

As when, upon a racking night, the wind 

Draws the pale curtains of the vapoury clouds, 

And shews those wonderful, mysterious voids, 

Throbbing with stars like pulses.—Nanght for : 

But to creep quietly into my grave ; 

Or calm and tame the swelling of my heart 

With this foul lie, painted as sweet as truth, 

That “great and small, weakness and strength, are naught, 
That each thing being equal in its sphere, 

The May-night glow-worm with its emerald lamp 

Is worthy as the mighty moon that drowns 

Continents in her white silent light.” 

This, this were easy to believe, were I 

The planet that doth nightly wash the eart!:’s 

Fair sides with moonlight ; not the shining worm 

But as I am—beaten, and foil’d, and shamed, 

The arrow of my soul which I had shot 

To bring down Fame, dissolved like shaft of mist, 

This painted falschood, this most damned lie, 

Freezes me like a fiendish human face, 

It’s hateful features gainer’d in a sneer. 

O let me rend this breathing tent of flesh ; 

Uncoop the soul—fool, fool, t'were still the sa: 

For ‘tis the suul that’s touch’d, it bears the wound; 

And memory doth stick in’t like a knife, 
Keeping it wide for ever. 








[A long pause, 
T am fain 
To feed upon the beauty of the moon! [Opens the casement 
Sorrowful moon! seeming, so drown'd in woe, 
A queen, whom some grand battle day has left 
Unkingdom’d and a widow, while the stars, 
Thy handmaidens, are standing back in awe, 
Gazing in silerce on thy mighty grief! 
All men have loved thee for thy beauty, moon ! 
Adam has turn‘d from Eve’s fair face to thine, 
And drank thy beauty with his serene eyes. 
Anthony once, when seated with his queen, 
Worth all the East, a moment gaz‘d at thee : 
She struck him on the check with jealous hand 
And chiding said,—‘t Now, by my Egypt's gods, 
That pale and squeamish beauty of the night 
Has had thine eyes too long; thine eyes are min 
Alack! there’s sorrow in my Anthony’s face ! 
Dos’t think of Rome? I'll make thee with a kiss 
Richer than Cesar! Come, I'll crown thy lips.” 

[Another pause. 

Ifow tenderly the moon doth fill the night! 
Not like the passion that doth fill my soul; 
It burns within me like an Indian sun. 
A star is trembling on the horizon’s verge, 
That star shall grow and broaden on the night, 
Until it hangs most large and beautiful 
In the proud zenith— 
Might I so broaden on the skies of fame! 
O fame ! fume! fame! next grandest word to God 
I seek the book of Fame! Pcor fool—so tries 
Some lonely wanderer ’imong the desert sands 
$y shouts to gain the notice of the Sphynx, 
Staring right on with calm eternal eyes. 












MANUFACTURING IMPROVEMENT OF IRELAND. 
—While too many districts of Ireland are in so de- 
pressed and wretched a state, we hail with great satis- 
faction whatever symptoms of improvement present 
Amongst these, we may notice that, ata 
dinner given by Messrs. Wilson and Son, of Balbriggan, 


| to their workmen a short time since, it was mentioned 
' that the hosiery weaving branch of Irish manufacture 


was much indebted to the exertions of Mr. C. Glenny, 


| of 33, Lombard-street, London, for a continuance of 


the employment Messrs. Wilson and Son have so long 
given in furnishing the genuine Balbriggan hosiery, 
manufactured by them, to the nobility and gentry of 
England. At the dinner, the men voluntarily pro- 
posed a subscription, to present Mr. Glenny with a piece 
of plate. A silver waiter has since been purchased, and 


| engraved with the following inscription, ‘* Presented 





to Mr. Charles Glenny, of 33, Lombard-street, Lon- 
don, by the workmen in the employ of Messrs. Wilson 
and Son of Balbriggan, in testimony of their gratitude 
and respect for the spirited exertions he has success- 
fully made in the revival of the Balbriggan hosiery 
trade.” 

The Northampton Herald reports the discovery of 
ironstone of good quality running through the count) 
from north-west to south-east, over an extensive district. 


| The fact has been known for some time, but it is now 


publicly announced, because extended inquiries show 
that the discovery is really valuable. Many persons 
connected with Staffordshire and the north have been 
examining quarries and exhibiting an anxiety to pur- 
chase estates. Doubtless, the existence of the ore was 
known in former times, but, as there was no coal to 
smelt it, the discovery was then useless; now, railways 
will convey the ore to the coal, or the coal to the 
ore. 
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Few things are more wonderful to the attentive 
student of humanity than what may be termed 
the seasons of the universal mind of man. Those 
individual centres of movement which seem like 
causes to the casual observer, to him appear but 
illustrations of an older, larger, and over-ruling 
fact. Looking, at any given time, along the 
ranks of civilization, he finds the Idea of which the 
discovery in one country conferred celebrity on the 
Logician, filling in another the inspiration of the 
Poet, animating in a third the theory of the 
Civilian, in a fourth embodied in the rough sym- 


bols of national exploit, and, in one or other | 


recognised or unrecognised shape, stirring simulta- 
neously the hidden depths of remote, disconnected, 
and frequently unconscious, peoples. Passing 
from an undue estimation of the importance of 
this or that master to the spiritual history of the 
world, he is inclined rather to the contrary ex- 
treme of a faith in moral and _ intellectual 
epidemics, as wide, irresistible, and incompre- 
hensible as any of the great physical scourges of 
our race, and consequent, probably, on powers 
and conditions even more completely beyond the 
influence of man. It is strange to remember how 
seldom History has recorded the true avatar of a 
great idea. It has cried “lo here” and “lo there” 
to a thousand false prophets, but the kingdom of 
Gop has come not with observation. The minds 


that stand out to us as the great exponents of | 


Illustrious Ideas have almost invariably been 
reared to the burden. They have been, for the 
most part, but voltaic poles, luminous because 
the pile was charged, and only making sensible 
the latent light and heat of their time. This fact 
in no way detracts from the prerogative of genius 
or lessens our consciousness of the awful character 
of those great men through whom it has pleased 
Gop that His truths should be vocal in the world. 
For the total of human knowledge may be likened 
to a great lake fed by the showers of Heaven and 
by certain sacred fountains, whereof the principal 
are called Poetry and History. All the thoughts, 
opinions, and faiths of common men are just the 
meeting, mingling, opposition and reposition of 
these primary waters. The boundary of the lake 
may be defined, and the inexorable conduits 
counted up, but whence are the waters? Rela- 
tively we do well to sacrifice at the fountain and 
to consecrate the well, but absolutely what are 
they above their fellow earth? Hero-worship is 
wise, with the wisdom of him who, desiring 
clearer water, carries his pitcher from the lake to 
the spring-head; but let him beware of the mis- 
deed of MerrBan, wise with the wisdom of him 
who sought the Pool of Siloam, but woe be to 
him if he have faith in nothing but the Pool. 
Continuing his contemplation of the impersonal 
nature of the great formative Ideas of men the 
student reaches one of the simpler displays of a 
truth which in its more elaborate exhibitions so 
often transcends our faculties. That facts have 
no relationship with anything but Gop, and that 
the symptoms which we take as indications of 
(so to speak) consanguinity in the created are 
truly but the signs of identity in the Creator. 
Viewing events in the light of this truth he 
will be rather prepared than otherwise to find 
those great contemporaneous but disconnected 
movements in civilization, those strange epidemic 
phenomena of the mind, and those fine relations 
between the thoughts and deeds of a century 
which might else have remained among the most 
obstinate problems of History. That phasis of 
the Divine Intelligence which is efficient in these 
universes to which we belong, has always, so far 
as human perceptions have extended, displayed 
that quality of which we call the effects har- 
monious. Whatever that quality may be—and to 
know essences is beyond our nature—a resem- 
blance to its works is what we entitle harmony. 
Harmony may, therefore, be defined, with sufti- 
cient accuracy, the manner of Gop in this 
Universe. Our own day has afforded some 


LISH 


notable examples of these truths, some noble 
passages from that symphony of Man Universal 
which, with all its local discords and intricate 
effects, will be found by the careful ear of a gifted 
and large-souled musician to accord much more 


LITERATURE. 


‘truth of Race shedding blood, breaking treaties, 


than we have been wont to suppose with the | 


“music” which has conventionally been allowed 
only to “the spheres.” Not only have we seen 
and heard, in many different countries of the 
world, an unusal number of simultaneous thinkers 
disunited in place, unacquainted‘in character and 
person, dissimilar in habits and education, oppo- 
site in faith, utterly estranged in race and 


language, expressing at the same moment new 


but identical ideas, but we have been able to 
watch, under circumstances of almost unparal- 


leled favour, the synchronous growth of the same | 


| great thoughts in their earlier and unconscious | 
development, while as yet they have not broken | 


the soil of the intellect and blossomed into words. | 


Not only have we heard and seen harmonious 
thoughts and accordant deeds sounding and 
striking in unison from a thousand points at 
once, but we have had thought represented by 
action, and action prototyping thought with a 
perfection rarely equalled in History. Not to 
enter upon the more recondite exhibitions of the 
general principle, let us illustrate it by a rapid 
survey of the world of our day. Vassing over 


defying worldly advantages, and bearding irre- 
sistible force; and, in Hesse, the sublime spectacle 
of a more elevated truth, baffling continually, by 
legal endurance and indefatigable fortitude, the 
fiercest of physical powers; conversely, we saw 
in Hungary a people stung to heroism by com- 
paratively minor questions of wrongs and customs, 
fighting for a republic as yet undesired—for an 
ideal of democratic right which they had not then 
iearned verbally to recognise—and for a place 
among heroes and nations which no man among 
them could foresee. 

And, without forgetting those Neapolitan dun- 
geons where twenty thousand political prisoners 
attest, in terrible fact, the iniquity of the ruler 
and the heroism of the ruled, perhaps of all the 
countries whose deeds and sufferings make up 
our remarkable time, there is none so character- 
istic of the peculiarities we have indicated as this 
ever-memorable Hungary. All the world knows, 
and will always know, that in a land almost for- 
gotten by Western Europe, four million Magyars 
having been suddenly plunged, by one of the 
proudest of dynasties and haughtiest of empires, 


| from peace and dependence into war and rebellion, 


those minor disturbing forces which are not sig- | 


nificant, there can be no doubt that among the 
many spiritual and intellectual motions of the 
time the dominant movement has been a return 
to truth. Omitting, in the same way, such 
eddies and counter-floods as merely prove the 
force of the main current, it is as unquestionable 
that among the visible and practical motions the 
dominant has been a return to fact. 

In the fields of thought and action, esse is sup- 
planting posse. 
making Metaphysics subjective, as not giving but 


ceiving, and conte rj a a: anne: | 
receiving, and content with phenomena, since “movements have subsequently been connected 


Gop sees them sufficient for us; Science, ex- 
perimental, as recognising the impossibility of 
knowledge universal; Arts instinctive, as placing 
the results of a gift, Genius, before the results of 
a device induction; and expecting the more 


without arms, stores, public funds, military or- 
ganization, or internal government, improvised 
all these in the midst of the unequal contest, 
defeated the armies that had conquered Italy, 
cleared their country of a nation thirty million 
strong, encountered successfully, with unstanched 
wounds, the supplementary inroad of the Russian 


| hordes, and when Europe had begun to read in 


Intellectual Truthwardness is | 


divine effect from the more direct exercise of a | 


natural power, in accordance with an observed 
custom of Gop, by which, to our apprehensions, 


such facts as vociferous tyranny could not hide, 
the monumental history of their extraordinary 
triumphs, fell at last only before the native coun- 


| terfact of as strange and incomparable a treason. 


With an interesting completeness the reality of 
the Hungarian struggle has signalised in an 
especial manner, whatever mental or physical 


with the cause of Hungary, and in Great Britain, 
the epitome of Europe (but ona different pro- 
portional scale), has lately received a happy 
variety of illustration which, as calling into 
reactionary play, the two forms of active truth, 
and exhibiting that “ accord parfait” between the 


{ national head and hands, which is not always to 


His works increase in value as they appear to | 


approach Him; Politics, scientific, as dealing not 
with fashions of courts, but facts of nature, 
and popular, as being not the manipulation of 


powers that seem, but the application of powers | 


that be; Morals (mores), natural, as acknowledging 
a summum bonum in Nature; Religion, personal, 


not become a part of the believing mind, and as 
conscious that the soul must deal with things, 
not words; and that, relatively and efficiently, 
the number and character of things are to every 
soul as its peculiar aptitudes for receiving and 
perceiving. And wheresoever, under whatever 
name, the mind of man is now honestly at work, 
this Intellectual Truthwardness is busy, more or 
less, in clearing away the edifices of a past egotistic 
sciolism, and in getting sight everywhere of the 
same broad earth, and 


The great Heaven shining over all. 


Correlatively, in ruder spheres of action, we 
have seen all this truth-theoretic become fact- 
practical; and, on the other hand, have beheld, 
more than once, embodied fact, for which, as yet, 
the abstract truth was not current. 

In 1848, the truths, mentally evolved during 
the long peace by the noble minority of either 
country, took flesh simultaneously throughout 
France and Germany, in such tremendous facts 
as no previous age had witnessed. But war, 
massacre, and proscription did their unmistake- 
able work in the three succeeding years; and in 
1852 France unconsciously personates her present 
character, by enthroning the most selfish and 
unprincipled of modern tyrannies— 

The eutpurse of the empire, and the rule— 


which, in its turn, completes the unwitting 
fidelity to truth, by erasing, as its first act, the 


be found under such evident conditions of time 
and place, is singularly instructive to the student 
of our era. Not long ago, the Austrian dignitary, 
whose name was already rising into note as that 
of the worst incarnation of the worst attributes 
of that worst phasis of despotism which he served, 
Haynav, the Wolf of Hungary, “the Hyena of 


; : 4 | Brescia,” was announced by the daily papers as 
as ignoring the efficacy of any belief which has | : y Ao om 


on his way to England. At that time the 


| Magyar cause had made but little apparent way 
| with us. The bulk of the English public, slow at 


all times to agitation had, for aught that appeared, 
hardly been so much awakened by the thunders 
of Kapolna, as to see the loaded gibbets of Arad. 
But in the best hearts among us, the names of 


| those who hung there had been engraven upon 


those “fleshly tables” which time only renews, 
and the choice intellect of our country had made 
such vows respecting them as are more dangerous 
to their oppressors than all her ships of war. 
And their hangman was on his way to us asa 
titled and honoured guest. What said the Brain 
of England, and what did the hands? In various 


| form of more or less passionate exclamation, our 
| intellectual protest ran somewhat thus:—Let us 


be the first to admit the infinite wisdom required 
to determine the moral estate of any man; the 
impossibility of those spiritual statistics on which 


| alone a soul can righteously proceed to judge its 


fellow ;. the inexplicable plexus of motives which 
are behind every human action; the unknown 
gradations by which powers of good become the 
instruments of evil. Let us be the last to draw 
the hatred of mankind upon crime in the concrete, 
or to arrogate to any manor number of men, 
the divine faculty of condemning a sinner. Gop 


| forbid that we attempt to weigh the imponder- 
| able elements, to see the invisible machinery, to 
raise the dead circumstances, and to estimate the 


Liberte, Egalit¢, Fraternité from a republic which | 
it had already demonstrated to be neither fra- | 


ternal, equal, nor free. 


Again, in Schleswig-Holstein, we had a theoretic | 


combined action of the individually incalculable 
forces which will make up the evidence of the 
judgment day. But if it should happen that a 
human being has so personified a great sin, that 
the usual relations are transposed, and we see in 
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him no longer a soul with a sin, but, as it were, a 
sin with a soul, firmly and unanimously, with 
whatever sorrow is decent to the occasion, we 
ought to tell this Caliban that he has not all the 
rights of aman. Weill not take your Centaur to 
our homes. We cannot embrace Cerxxo. We 
will not baptise PoLypuemvs. 

If Haynav is to bring the plague of his 
presence into the wholesome atmosphere of this 
land, he shall learn first these necessary truths. 
That our genial Britain has infinite capacities for 
every kind of fugitive distress, for every shape in 
which Humanity meets misfortune, and claims a 
sanctuary. But that this England is not a pest- 
house for expatriated iniquities; that we will not 
charnel a great crime,—No! though that Satan 
come to us as an Angel of light. What! does he 
take us to be a nesting-place for migratory abomi- 
nations? 

This amateur Assassin has strung up for his 
pleasure the men whom we combined to honour. 
He has nailed them up at his will, common as 
rats upon their berns, and thinks to pass among 
us the very next year for anything but a bloody 
effigy of Murder. Should we receive Colonel 
Kirke and Judge Jerrertes in these days? And 
the hands of Kirke and JEFFeERIES are white 
beside the hands of Haynav. Shall we drive 
him from among men to eat grass as an ox? 
It is too tragic a regimen for so vulgar a parodist 
of the Babylonian. Alas! indeed, that he should 
pollute our fields. Let him make an open profes- 
sion of penitence—let him abdicate as publicly as 
he indued the crime that hides his manhood from 
us, and we will receive him with the respectful 
silence of pity. Failing this, content with his 
historic features, coming to us the Haynavu 
of 1849, by his own act and deed excommunicate 
from all good men, and tempting with the au- 
dacity of guilt the terrible fulness of that inter- 
dict, it must be ours to teach him the whole 
significance of the sentence he despised. We 
must show him that he can enter the territory, 
but not the nation, of England. That everything 
unshipped upon our shores is not of necessity 
transferred to our homes. That a qualification 
for the Chamber of Horrors is a passport no 
further, and that, as a nation, we are foully slan- 
dered abroad, when they say that our curiosity 
would have féted the first murderer if he could 
show us the mark of Cain upon his brow. 

Passing through our land, bound with the 
yellow flag of moral contagion, from hut to palace 
seeing himself fled as a pestilence—no man so 
poor as to accept his gold, or so rich as to spare 
him one human sympathy,—let him find in the 
metropolis of the world a friendless solitude more 
terrible than the hearths he has made desolate, 


and learn what it is, among a free and virtuous | 
people, to be the Arch-felon—the spiritual Leper | 


—the social Outlaw—the Pariah of Civilization. 
With some such thoughts, in 1850, the Intellect 
of England saw the approach of that ship which 
brought the chosen representative of the two 
proudest despotisms on Earth. 


How roughly and vigorously, by Brewmen’s | 


cartwhip, and in Bankside dustholes, sturdy 
English Labour rendered them into facts, Austria 
will not forget to her dying day. 

Next year, in 1851, the eyes of British expec- 
tation were again turned to a freight from the 
East. That Hero who, of noble blood, but com- 
paratively humble station, had worked his honour- 
able way to the highest dignity of his country— 
who, having lived, laboured, and suffered with 
his nation, had become successively their voice in 
the general Council, and (in the last emergency) 
the consummate expression of their power—who, 
having felt no less, and seen far more than they, 
devoted his great genius to raise them to its own 
level, and, patiently moving for years the popular 
waters, quickened them at last to the Maelstrom 


which engulphed a Dynasty—who, having become | 


the residence of the political will of his race, had 
courage in that consciousness to survive the pre- 


sent ruin of his hopes, outlive the sight of a van- | 


quished land, save from her conquerors the great 
prize of legitimate power, and carry forth into 
exile her rights and royalties safe in the sanctuary 
of his single breast—this man, Kossurn—is on 
his way from the prisons of Kutayah to that one 
inviolable spot, for ever sacred to the patriotism 
of Europe—the City of Refuge for the liberties of 
the world. 

Behold the incarnation of the Representative 
Idea. Behold a man who is as a soul to the 


body of his people: one in whom the essentials 
and the accidents of birth—the fortune and cha- 
racter of after circumstance—a conventional 


station between class prejudices, a mind synop- 


typical of his labouring time, and a genius 


of the necessary and transcendant Future can 
connect and vitalize the seen with the unseen. 


The Representative as distinct from the Deputy. 
SauL among his companions, but Savy among his 
companions. The man of his time and the man 
of other time. To-day plus to-morrow; the 
instant fact pregnant of the imminent; experience 
informed by destiny. One in whose cosmical soul 
the forming spirit of the future can brood over 
the waters of this present world; one having been 
tempted in all points like as we, but clothing 
upon our nature those diviner attributes which 
can make intercession for us with the centuries to 
come. There is a certain moment at sunrise 
among the mountains when the eyes are full of 


the eye receives them and the whole frame is glad. 
So, also, in the great mornings of this world. 
Happy he who is as eyes to a noble nation, full of 
that coming celestial light to which, because the 
eye sees it, the clasping hands are upheld. Such 


hither and thither to a thousand false cries, and 
reverence, a thousand times excited, is feverish to 
be satisfied. Here at last she may kneel her fill. 
This worship has no unknown gods or bugbear 
rites. We signed its creed in Saxon and received 
its bloody baptism two centuries ago. All that 
has in all ages made renown, will secure this 
man’s place in the loving recollection of the world. 
Classic fame and modern glory would alike 
acknowledge qualities which appeal to the uni- 
versal heart of mankind. But to us, having the 
instinets of our English blood and the inheritance 
of our British history, adding to so large a share 
in general human nobility and the common stock 
of accomplished virtue as need leave us envious 
of no European people, the great entail of 
inalienable privileges and dearly-purchased heir- 
looms peculiarly our own, this Tartar from the 
wilds of Hungary brings claims that have never 
yet crossed our seas. That one political Idea 
which we have canonised, and which, as a palla- 
dium has been passed down the centuries by 
| hands which never met but thus, and in the battle- 
| field, that Representative abstraction which in 





good men and bad have combined to adulate and | 

| to surround with the varying substance of more 
or less clumsy realisation, that divine umbra of 
| liberty which kings have praised and barons 
| sanctuaried, and to embody which in these last 
days, 658 sniggering men of us meet year by year 
| with strangest conjurations, that great ancestral 
thought 


Whose place of birth alone is mute 
To sounds that echo further west, 


And from the far east are returning with yet sub- 

limer reverberation, that most significant offspring | 
| of the special intellect of our British race, who 
lived in a barbarous age, one of the most recondite 
trutha of philosophy, comes at last to the Thames 
from the Danube, made fiesh in the person of one 
sufficient man. Let the strong arms of England 
take him to her heart. So thought what was 
noblest in the mind of Britain. The shores of 
Southampton and the ovations of London, Bir- 
mingham, Liverpool, and Manchester, gave the 
solemn answer of tremendous FACT. 

By a curiously complete consistency this essen- | 
tially real character of the Hungarian contest 
has extended to the literature to which it has 
given rise. Though containing the materials for 
the noblest poetry, the wildest fable, the most 
exalté national and personal romance, it has been | 
content hitherto to be the unsung epic of the 
century. The pens that have recorded it have 
been, for the most part, satisfied with the simplest 
statement of isolated facts. Stray Journals, Per- 
sonal Narratives, Private Letters, and “ Foreign 
News ”—in such literal utterance have these stu- 
pendous events been content, as yet, to translate | 
themselves. Better things, truly, are in progress, 
but the best of these is not more idealised than 
History. Unless, indeed, that strange mystery 
should clear up which death so critically darkened | 
at Birmingham, and The Adventures of the Baroness 
Von Beck be removed from the biographical or 
historical shelf, to take place beside Sagas and 
Odysseys. Truly, if a book which, as the Lond | 
Jide recital of actual experience might claim, from | 
the events of which it treats, the purpose which | 








daybeams that have not yet reached the body, but | 


it testifies, the principles which it asserts, the 


tical of the qualities of his nation, an experience | 
| the severe and artistic skill with which the great 
greater than national or temporal, have combined | 
in such a whole as may contain not only the | 
represented Present of his country, but how much | 


Behold the true instrument of national growth. | 


| 


sublime self-sacrifice that it commemorates, and 


and varied picture is grouped and shadowed—to 
rank among remarkable heroic poems, shall be 
proved to belong to fiction not in manner only 
but in matter, it would be a bold task to assign 
the writer’s true position among the authorage of 
Europe. Anda task no less sad than bold, for 
that verdict which gave us another Deror, would 


| take from our anthology WitneLMina Von Beck; 
| and write one more divorce in that cause-list, 


already too long, which registers the infidelity of 


| genius to honour. 





Veramente siam noi polvere ed ombra 
Veramente la voglia é ciéca e’ngorda 
Veramente fallace e la speranza. 


(To be continued.) 








India in Greece ; or, Truth in Mythology ; contain- 
ing the sources of the Hellenic Race, the Coloniz- 
ation of Egypt and Palestine, the Wars of the 
Grand Lama, and the Budhistic Propaganda 
in Greece. By E. Pococxr, Esq. pp. 406. 
London: J. J. Griffin and Co. 1852. 


| ‘Tue literature, the philosophy, and the history of 


a man we may delight to honour. We have turned | 


Greece, combine to form a subject furnishing 
endless materials of thought to cultivated minds, 
whatever be their peculiar genius or their 
favourite pursuit. In the influence which Greece 
still continues to exert over the thought of 
Christendom, we see an ever-present testimony 
to the power and the genius of those 


Great of old! 
The dead but sceptered sovrans, who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns. 


With an enthusiasm which never flags, we see 
the greatest minds of every age turning back to 
gaze on the land of the Hellenic people, as at 
once the cradle of liberty, poetry, philosophy and 
religion; now deriving from its institutions 
valuable lessons of philosophical statesmanship; 
now seeking to invoke from the old sources, the 
absent spirit of poetry and song; now awakening, 
by the inspiring narrative of its heroic deeds, the 
slumbering spirit of patriotism and valour; and 
now extracting, from its marvellously-woven 
tissue of mythic imvention, the simple facts 
which national genius and religion had glorified 
into mysteries and miracles. To the philosopher, 


} : rat | the poet, the artist, the patriot, the politician, and 
| fealty and in fear, in knowledge and in ignorance, | I : I ! 


| by different 





the historian, the ancient annals and monuments 
of Hellas, furnish a study of never-fading interest. 
As in the paintings of some of the old masters, 
the attention of the different spectators is arrested 
groupes, according as their own 
peculiar character and prepossessions may guide 
them, so inthe picture presented by ancient 
Greece, there are features on which the eye of 
every observer may settle with pleasure. In the 


| Greek mind, and the history which discloses its 
| workings, there is a peculiarly wman character 


which wins for it more than a partial or evanescent 
interest, and invests it with an unspeakable 
attraction for all people and all ages. ‘There is 
no history, ancient or modern, which still con- 
tinues to attract so much attention as that of 
Greece; and perhaps at no former period has it 
been so well understood as now. 

The labours of Niesunr, and his English 
disciples, have done much to clear the earliest 
age of classical history, from the fabulous ad- 
ditions of mythical invention, which the easy 


| credulity of previous writers had been content 


to receive as bona fide incidents; and it is the 
peculiar merit of the great German scholar, to 
have rescued the particular truths which underlie 
all legends, and which, as allegorically presented 
in ancient fable, give even to mythic lore a real 
historical importance. Of the correctness of the 
results at which Nresunr arrived, or, at least, of 
the method of investigation which he introduced, 


| we believe scholars are now-a-days very well 


convinced. ‘The author of the volume before us, 
however, though acknowledging the value of 
their labours to a certain extent, yet does not 
accept them as finally determining all that is 
determine le, regarding Hellenic antiquity. He 
regards te various mythic stories, not as the 


| offspring of the Greek mind, but as derived from 


another people, and another land, and as having 
a real historical foundation. He regards the 


original Pelasgian race as a colony of emigrants 
from India, or as descendants of Indian colonists, 
who, before their immigration, had attained to a 
very high degree of cultivation, and brought with 
them the arts of civilized life, together with the 
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THE CRITIC. 


[Marcu 1, 








faith and the philosophy of their native land. Of 
the myths he says: 


We are called upon by theorisers to renounce the 


instincts of our nature; to class the siege of Troy, the | 


Argonautic expedition, the history of Hercules, the 


history of Theseus—nay, the whole bu y, crowded scene | 
vi early Hellas, with the product of mythopeic pro- | 


pensities, and secretions from the faney. Alas, for this 
dream! 
such things were distorted facts, but I shall demonstrate 
that the Centaurs were not mythical—that the Athenian 


claim to the symbol of the grasshopper was not my- 


thical—that the Autochthones were not mythical—that | 
the serpent Pytho was not mythical—that Cadmus and | 
the dragon's teeth were not mythical—that Zeus was | 


not mythical—that Apollo was not mythical—that the 
Piérian muses were not mythical—that Cecrops was 
neither legendary nor mythical; but as historical as 
King Harold. 

In announcing India as the country whence 
the Pelasgian race proceeded, Mr. PocockE 
quotes the following passage from Mr. Grore’s 
history: 

I describe the earlier times by themselves, as con- 
ceived by the faith and feeling of the first Greeks, and 


known only through their legends; without presuming | 


to measure how much or how little of historical matter 
these legends :nay contain. If the reader blame me for 
not assisting to determine this,—if he ask me why I do 


not withdraw the curtain and disclose the picture, I 


reply, in the words of the painter Zeuxis, when the 
same question was addressed to him, on exhibiting his 


masterpiece of imitative art: “ The curtain is the pic- | 
What we now read as poetry and legend, was | 


ture.” 
nee accredited history, and the only history which the 


first Greeks could conceive or relish of their past time. | 


The curtain conceals nothing behind, and cannot, by any 
ingenuity, be withdrawn. I undertake to show it only 
as it stands; not to efface it—still less to repaint it. 

Mr. Pococke, however, knows better than Mr 
Grote, and thus neatly states the case: “The 
picture is Zndian, the curtain is Grecian; and 
that curtain is now withdrawn.” 


Mr. Pococke’s volume is, undoubtedly, the | 


work of a learned man, and in the course of it 
he has adduced many interesting facts; but we 
confess we are not satisfied as to the success of 
his attempt to exhibit “India in Greece.” He 


very ingeniously gains a hearing for his argument | 


by the following 


COMPARISON BETWEEN MODERN 
ANCIENT GREECE, 


BRITAIN ,AND 


It is readily granted that the language of a nation is 
one of its most durable monuments. 
have crumbled into dust, its people may have become 
extinct, and all but this evidence may have passed away. 


The English language i/lustrates, and the Greek con- | 


Jirms this assertion. Amidst the numerous dialects 
which compose the former, the Saxon has left by far the 
strongest impression on our native tongue. 


once speaking the Saxon language, lived in this island; 
it is then equally clear that these were Saxons. Apply 
this to Greece. What is it that strikes the literary 
student so forcibly as this identity of structure, of 
vocables, and inflective power, in the Greek and San- 
scrit language? Every day adds fresh conviction—pro- 
duces fresh demonstration of this undeniable fact. The 
Greek language is a derivation from the Sanscrit; 


therefore Sanscrit-speaking people, i. e. Indians, must | 


have dwelt in Greece, and this dwelling must have 
preceded the settlement of those tribes which helped to 
produce the corruption of the old language; or, in other 
words, the people who spoke that language, 7. ¢. the 
Indians, must have been the primitive settlers; or at 


least, they must have colonised that country so early, | 


and dwelt there so long, as to have effaced all dialectic 
traces of other inhabitants; just as the Saxons displaced 
the feeble remains of the dialect of the Ancient Britons 
in this island, and imparted a thoroughly Saxon stamp 
to the genius of the English language. But if the 
evidences of Saxon colonisation in this island—I speak 
independently of Anglo-Saxon history —are strong, both 
from language and political institutions,— the evidences 
are still more decisive in the parallel case of an Indian 
colonisation of Greece—not only her language, but her 
philosophy, her religion, her rivers, her mountains, and 
her tribes; her subtle turn of intellect, her political 
institutes, and above all, the mysteries of that noble 
land, irresistibly prove her colonisation from India: 
(pp. 18, 19.) 

Now this passage leaves us in no doubt as to 
the earnestness of the author, as the rest of the 
volume leaves us in no doubt as to his learning 


and acuteness; but, as he has summoned his 


inquirer to a simple and dispassionate investiga- 
tion of the truth, we have reason to object toa , 


I shall prove incontrovertibly, not only that | 


Its buildings may | 


The simple | 
deduction, independent of history, is clear; that people, | 


certain want of calmness, a positive and over- | 
confident air, which he here and elsewhere 
| assumes. In the comparison instituted between 
Greece and England, which we have just quoted, 
some flagrant imperfections must be manifest, 
even to the unlearned and merely common-sense 
reader. Of course, in all comparisons which are 
| intended to establish anything, the contrast must 
| be between well-ascertained facts, and the grounds 
| on which they have been received, and other facts, 
as yet not so well ascertained, yet for which there 
exist the same grounds of credibility. Now, in 
the present instance, how does the case stand? 
| On the one side there is the greatest certainty; 
on the other, a total want of historical evidence 
of any kind. It is certainly known what the 
Saxon language is; it is also certainly known 
| that an immigration of the Saxon people to Eng- 
land took place at a specific period; there is 
certain historical evidence of the nature of the 
Saxon institutions, language, and modes of 
thought; and the evidence, still existing, of a 
| Saxon influence in the English laws, language, 
and practical habits of reasoning, is a very satis- 
factory confirmation to our minds, of the truth of 
| the history which relates these facts. But, in 
order to justify any comparison between modern 
| England, after its numerous admixtures of foreign 
| blood, and ancient Greece, at what is now com- 
| monly called the legendary period, we must 
either eliminate all this history, or else we must 
| require historical evidence, equally satisfactory in 
| kind, and abundant in amount, of the existence 
of an Indian colonization of Greece, at that early 
period. Mr. Pococke fancies he has made the 
contrasted cases equal by the parenthesis: “I 
speak independently of Anglo-Saxon history ;” 
| but it is impossible for him to do this, however 
sincerely he may believe that he is doing it. 
| The modern inquirer into the origin of the English 
race comes to the investigation with a mind pos- 
sessed by the strongest, and, at the same time, the 
| most justifiable preconceptions. The historical 
| facts regarding the Saxon people with which he is 
| familiar, must, either consciously or unconsciously, 
be his real guide to the conclusion at which he 
shall arrive, in reference to the traces of a Saxon 
influence in Britain, and, consequently, of a Saxon 
immigration at some former period. He cannot, 
at will, empty his mind of its contents, and, for 
| the sake of observing the forms of an unpreju- | 
| diced investigation, banish out of the court of | 
judgment a vast array of facts which have justly | 
| determined him in his belief as to the derivation | 
| of his race. .A procedure such as this is possible 
in the courts of law, where a formal result is 
arrived at, and the legal evidence requisite to 
| obtain a verdict is not necessarily identical with 
the moral evidence which is required to establish 
a belief; but it is wholly impracticable in the 
investigations of the mind itself, where all evi- 
dence bearing on the point is admissible, and, 
once received, can never be withdrawn. 

Nor is the other alternative one which Mr. 
PococKe is in a position to accept. He has no 
| historical evidence of a sufficiently early or satis- 
factory kind to offer as a proof, either of an 
Indian colonisation of Greece previous to the 
Pelasgic, or of the essentially Indian character of 
the Pelasgic race. In default of such evidence, 
he endeavours to prove that the geographical 
names of the rivers, mountains, and localities of 
Greece have an Indian origin; that, wholly un- 
derivable from the Greek, their original is to be 
found in the Sanscrit; and that the clue thus | 
given to the derivation of the aboriginal or quasi- | 
aboriginal race of Hellas is carried out by a 
comparison of the mythology of early Greece 
with that of India. We think those who have an 
opportunity of seeing the manner in which some 
of these identifications are made, will agree with 
us that the whole superstructure which the author | 
of this volume has attempted to rear on them, has 
little besides hypothesis or clever conjecture for 
its foundation. The philological resemblances 
are decided in a very arbitrary manner; and the 
points of similarity in religious faith, or in 
legendary conception, are such as might be 
equally established in respect to the mythologies 
ot Egypt, Phrygia, Phoenicia, and even the 
Scandinavian nations of Northern Europe. <As 
an example of the manner in which the author 
seeks to identify Greek names with the names of 
Indian places, we quote the following passage: 


| 








| 


The same tendencies which induced the maritime 
Athenian, Corinthian, and Megarian, to select in Hellas 
positions so favourable to commerce, influenced the | 
movements of the Les-poi (Les-boi), or Chie/s of Les, | 
a province lying along the coast, a little to the north- | 








west of the Gulf of Currachie. These seafaring people 
took up their abode in the isle of Les-bos. 

To the south of Megaris and Corinth, the Sar'wanicas, 
or people of Sarawan, had at one time formed an im- 
portant settlement, as is evident from their name left as 
a legacy to the “Saronic Gulf.” Sarawan is bounded 
on the north and west by Afghanistan; on the east by 
Afghanistan aud Cutch Gandava, &c. * 2 SD 
the north of Sarawan and Shaw] lies the river Arghasan, 
which gave its name to the province of Argos. The 
Arghasan rises in the western declivity of the Amram 
mountains, and flows westward to its confluence with 
the Turnak. « ” ° Those who lived in 
the district of Arghas were called Argh-walas (Arg- 
olis), or inhabitants of Arghas. * * 20 
the north of the Argh-walas (Argolis,) will be found 
the now comparatively insignificant village of Akkebu, 
the record of a tribe and distinct race of far more 
importance than at the present day. The proper 
derivative form to express “the people of Akkebu ” is 
“ Akkaihu.” There is no difficulty in finding them on 
the Corinthian Gulf as Achaia. A tribe of the 
Sogurbs (whose district lies somewhat to the south- 
west of Akkebu,) settled down in Greece in a distinct 
and separate body. Their new habitation was on the 
Crissaean Bay, and the land bounded by the north- 
eastern shores of the Corinthian Gulf. These Loeri 
Oxle are Sogurbi Ooksh-wald, i. e., the Sogurb set- 
tlers on the Oxus 


Our space will not admit of any extract, illus- 
trative of the mythological part of the author’s 
argument. His account of what he calls “the intro- 
duction of the Lamaic worship into north-eastern 
Hellas,” is marked by great ingenuity. Certainly, 
no author ever knew better how to make the 
most of very slender materials. We have already 
said that we are not satisfied with the evidence 
on which we are invited to accept Mr. Pococks’s 
conclusion, although, at the same time, we must 
admit the existence of much that makes his 
reasoning plausible. That there existed a con- 
nection between the original race of Greece and a 
sanscrit-speaking people we will not dispute; but 
this is no more than to say that the original 
inhabitants of Greece and of India belonged to 
the same great family, and must, at some very 
early period, have been united in a common 
ancestry. The distinguishing characteristic of 
the Sanscrit and kindred languages is a pecu- 
liarity of structure impossible to be mistaken, 
and a power of expressing the syntactical relations 
by inflection, and not by juxtaposition; and there 
seems nothing unreasonable in asserting of all 
nations, speaking a language of this kind, that 
they belong to the same great division of the 
human race. This seems all, however, that the 
facts warrant us in asserting; and it is something 


| very different from laying down, as an incon- 


trovertible fact, the identity of two particular 
subdivisions of this great family, on the ground 


| of some vague resemblances which are common to 


them all. The opinion which Mr. PococKe has 
revived is no new one. A tradition, ascribing an 
Indian origin to the Pelasgi, is referred to by 
Prato, though it never obtained so much cur- 
rency as that which derived them from Egypt. 
We cannot regard the present work as having 
done more than give plausibility to a particular 
hypothesis. The question must remain as before, 
a fruitful subject for conjecture. While admiring 
the industry, therefore, which Mr. PococKxe has 
displayed, we feel disposed to regret that he 


| should have spent so much valuable time, and 
| brought so much learning to bear on an investi- 


gation for the determination of which there are, 
from the nature of the case, no sufficient data. 
A. R. 





Opinions and Policy of the Right Honourable Viscount 
Palmerston, as Minister, Diplomatist, and Statesman; 
with a Memoir. By GkorGE Henry Francis, Esq., 
Editor of “‘ Maxims, &c., of the Duke of Wellington.” 
London: Colburn and Co. 


| Ir is not in our province to pronounce any opjnion upon 


Lord PALMERSTON as a politician. That is a task we 
would willingly leave to the newspapers. We have but 
to inspect this selection from his speeches, with an eye 
critical to discover the graces or defects of style—the 
merits or demerits of the composition. The editor has 
arranged them in chronological order, and he has merely 


| culled fragments which contained some expression of 


opinion on subjects of public interest. Considering the 
vast number of topics touched upon in the course of so 
many years, amid such changes in foreign and home 
politics, and such singularly shifting phases of public 
opinion, it must be admitted that the noble Lord has 
been tolerably consistent in his political views, however 
seemingly otherwise in his party associations. This, at 
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least, he never forgets—that he is an HEnglishman’ | 


The characteristics of his oratory are of the same com- | 
plexion. His language is plain, and to the point. He 
seldom attempts flights; he eschews the rhetorical; he 
is always intelligible; there is substantial thought in 
his words, and meaning in his sentences. It is English 
oratory of the best class, and this volume will be a per- 
petual monument to his memory, when he shall have 
departed from the busy scene in which he has played so 
prominent a part. 





The History of Egypt from the Earlicst Times till the 
Conquest of the Arabs, A.D. 640. By Samvxt | 
Smarpe. In 2 vols. Third Edition. London: 
Moxon. 

Brier and pleasant is the duty we have to perform, in 
placing upon record the appearance of a third edition of 
Mr. Suarre’s history. It has been already reviewed in 
these pages, and the public have most emphatically ap- 
proved the judgment then passed uponit. To ourthousands 
of new readers, we have only to repeat of it, that it is the 
most complete history of Egypt in our language, for the 
author has availed himself of all the discoveries of 
modern research. To those most familiar with all 
former histories, this will have almost the aspect of an | 
entirely new work; it will read like the first revelations 
of an unknown land, so much has been accomplished by 
the investigations of the learned into the records written 
upon the tombs in that huge cemetery of an extinct 
civilization. 


Battles of the British Navy. By Josern A.LEN. | 

Vol. I. London: Bohn. 
A NEw edition of a work which enjoyed great popu- 
larity is added by Mr. Bonn to his “ Illustrated 
Library.” The author has himself revised it with the 
aid of the works of other labourers in the same field. 
The edition is lavishly adorned with portraits of the 
most distinguished British naval heroes, and diagrams 
of the actions fought. The present volume contains no | 
less than nineteen of the former, and twelve of the 
latter. 





Mr. Wasurtnaton Wirks has published a closely- | 
printed volume called The Half Century; its History, | 
Political and Social. (Gilpin.) It isa rapid review | 
of the extraordinary succession of great events which | 
have thronged upon the world since the beginning of 
the present century, written with much spirit, and well 
adapted for mechanics’ libraries, where the prices of | 
books must be considered in the purchase. 
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Recollections of a Literary Life; or, Books, Places, 
and People. By Mary Russert Mitrorp. In | 
$3 vols. London: Bentley. 


The reader of this title page would expect to be 
treated with the recollections of a Life. With 
what disappointment will he find in it little more | 
than recollections of Books! There are pleasant | 
associations with the name of Mary Russe t | 
Mitrorp and her Village. She is known to have 
had an extensive literary acquaintance, and the | 
reminiscences of her long and prosperous career | 
could not but be an attractive announcement. | 
The greater, therefore, was the disappointment we 
felt on finding that these volumes are for the 
most part made up, not of recollections, but 
of collections; not of memories of persons and 
places, but of gatherings from books, with a 
few comments to link them together. This 
book-making is the bane of our modern literature; 
it brings authors into discredit. Here have we 
a collection of extracts from books that might | 
be bought at the book-stalls for a few pence; 
expunge these, and the real autobiographical 
matter, the recollections promised by the title- | 
page, would contract into a single volume of very | 
moderate dimensions. We care not that the | 
author who has done this is one whom we 
respect and regard so highly as Miss Mirrorp; | 
the more her fame the more it is her duty not 
to take advantage of it for the purpose of book- | 
making, and whether the offender be great or 
small, we shall never cease to denounce the fault 
wherever and whensoever we find it. 

This work of Miss Mitrorp begins with Percy’s 
Reliques, introducing some real recollections | 
of her childhood. Then she proceeds to other | 
books, makes some remarks upon them, gives | 
some extracts, and, if the subject suggests them, | 
adds a few more of her recallings of past times. | 
Sometimes, when talking about modern books 
whose writers she has known, she gives some 
account of them, and these are the best, indeed 
the only really valuable, portions of the work, 


| sailors all, and familiar with the coast, they sent back 


| year, that she could be removed in an invalid carriage, 


| occupied at Torquay had been chosen as one of the most 


| not know, skilful and kind though he were, that to her | 


and it is from these that we take the few extracts 


that will introduce the better parts of this book 


| to our readers. We take first an interesting | 


account of 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


My first acquaintance with Elizabeth Barrett com- 
menced about fifteen years ago. She was certainly one 
of the most interesting persons that I had ever seen. 
Everybody who then saw her, said the same; so that it 
is not merely the impression of my partiality, or my | 


| enthusiasm. Of a slight, delicate figure, with a shower 


of dark curls falling on either side of a most expressive 
face, large tender eyes richly fringed with dark eye- | 
lashes, a smile like a sunbeam, and such a look of | 
youthfulness, that I had some difficulty in persuading a | 
friend, in whose carriage we went together to Chiswick, 
that the translatress of the Prometheus of Eschvlus, 
the authoress of the Essay on Mind, was old enough | 
to be introduced into company, in technical language 
was out. Through the kindness of another invaluable 
friend, to whom I owe many obligations, but none so 
great as this, I saw much of her during my stay in 
town. We met so constantly and so familiarly, that in 
spite of the difference of age intimacy ripened into 
friendship, and after my return into the country, we 
corresponded freely and frequently, her letters being just 
what letters ought to be—her own talk put upon paper. 
The next year was a painful one to herself and to all 
who loved her. She broke a blood-vessel upon the lungs, | 
which did not heal. If there had been consumption in | 
the family, that disease would have intervened. There 
were no seeds of the fatal English malady in her con- 


| stitution, and she escaped. Still, however, the vessel 


did not heal, and after attending her for above a twelve- 
month at her father’s house in Wimpole-street, Dr. 
Chambers, on the approach of winter, ordered her to a 
milder climate. Her eldest brother, a brother in heart 
and in talent worthy of such a sister, together with 
other devoted relatives accompanied her to Torquay, and 
there occurred the fatal event which saddened her bloom 
of youth, and gave a deeper hue of thought and feeling, 
especially of devotional feeling, to her poetry. I have 
so often been asked what could be the shadow that had 
passed over that young heart, that now that time has 
softened the first agony it seems to me right that the 
world should hear the story of an accident in which 


| there was much sorrow, but no blame. Nearly a twelve- | 


month had passed, and the invalid, still attended by her 
affectionate companions, had derived much benefit from 
the mild sea-breezes of Devonshire. One fine summer 
morning her favourite brother, together with two other | 
fine young men, his friends, embarked on board a small 
sailing-vessel for a trip of a few hours. Excellent 


the boatmen, and undertook themselves the management | 
of the little craft. Danger was not dreamt of by any 
one; after the catastrophe no one could divine the cause, 
but in a few minutes after their embarkation, and in 
sight of their very windows, just as they were crossing 
the bar, the boat went down and all who were in ber | 
perished. Even the bodies were never found. I was 
told by a party who were travelling that year in Devon- 
shire and Cornwall, that it was most affecting to see on | 
the corner houses of every village street, on every 
church-door, and almost on every cliff for miles and 
miles along the coast, handLills, offering large rewards 
for linen cast ashore marked with the initials of the | 
beloved dead; for it so chanced that all the three were 
of the dearest and the best; one, I believe, an only son, 
the other the son of a widow. This tragedy nearly | 
killed Elizabeth Barrett. She was utterly prostrated by 
the horror and the grief, and by a natural but a most 
unjust feeling that she had been in some sort the cause 
of this great misery. It was not until the following 


and by journeys of twenty miles a day, to her afflicted 
family and her London home. The house that she 


sheltered in the place. It stood at the bottom of the 
cliffs almost close to the sea; and she told me herself 
that during that whole winter the sound of the waves 
rang in her ears like the moans of one dying. Still she 
clung to literature and to Greek; in all probability she 
would have died without that wholesome diversion to 
her thoughts. Her medical attendant did not always 
understand this. To prevent the remonstrances of her 
friendly physician, Dr. Barry, she caused a small edition 
of Plato to be so bound as to resemble a novel. He did 


eg | 
such books were not an arduous an] painful study, but | 


a consolation and a delight. Returned to London, she 
began the life which she continued for so many years, | 
confined to on: large and commmodious but darkened | 
chamber, admitting only her own affectionate family and | 
a few devoted friends (I, myself, bave often joyfully | 
| travelled five-and-forty miles to see her, and returned | 
| the same evening without entering another house); | 
| reading almost every book worth reading in almost every | 


| language, and giving herself heart and soul to that 


poetry of which she seemed born to be the priestess. 
Gradually her health iinproved. About four years ago 
she married Mr. Browning, and immediately accem- 
panied him to Pisa. They then settled at Florence; 
and this summer I have had the exquisite pleasure of 
seeing her once more in London with a lovely boy at her 





| knee, almost as well as ever, and telling tales of Italian 


rambles, of losing herself in chestnut forests, and 
scrambling on muleback up the sources of extinct 
volcanoes. May Heaven continue to her such health and 
such happiness. 

So is the following reminiscence of 

A VISIT TO COBBETT. 

I never saw hospitality more genuine, more simple, 
or more thoroughly successful in the great end of hos- 
pitality — the putting everybody completely at ease, 
There was not the slightest attempt at finery, or display 


| or gentility. They called it a farm-house, and every- 


thing was in accordance with the largest idea of a great 
English yeoman of the old time. Everything was 
excellent—everything abundant— all served with the 
greatest nicety by trim waiting damsels; and everything 
went on with such quiet regularity that of the large 
circle of guests not one could find himself in the way. 
I need not say a word more in praise of the good wife, 
very lately dead, to whom this admirable order was 
mainly due. She was a sweet motherly woman, 
realizing our notion of one of Scott's most charming 
characters, Ailice Dinmont, in her simplicity, her kind- 
ness, and her devotion to her husband and her children, 

At this time William Cobbett was at the height of 
his political reputation; but of politics we heard little, 
and should, 1 think, have heard nothing, but for an 
occasional red-hot patriot, who would introduce the 
subject, which our host would fain put aside, and get 
rid of as speedily as possible. There was something of 
Dandie Dinmont about him, with his unfailing good- 
humour and good spirits, his heartiness, his love of 
field- sports, and his liking for a foray. He was a tall 
stout man, fair and sunburnt, with a bright smile, and 
an air compounded of the soldier and the farmer, to 
which his habit of wearing an eternal red waistcoat 
contributed not a little. He was, I think, the most 
athletic and vigorous person that I have ever known. 
Nothing could tire him. At home in the morning, he 
would begin his active day by mowing his own lawn; 
beating his gardener Robinson, the best mower except 
himself in the parish, at that fatiguing work. 

For early rising, indeed, he had an absolute passion; 
and some of the poetry that we trave in his writings, 
whenever he speaks of scenery or of rural objects, 


| broke out in his method of training his children into his 
| own matutinal habits. The boy who was first down 
| stairs was called the lark for the day, and had, amongst 


other indulgences, the pretty privilege of making his 
mother’s nosegay and that of any lady visitors. Nor 
was this the only trace of poetical feeling that he dis- 
played; whenever he described a place, were it only to 
say where such a covey lay, or such a hare was found 
sitting, you could see it, so graphic, so vivid, so true 
was the picture. He showed the same taste in the 
purchase of his beautiful farm at Botley, Fairthorn; 
even in the pretty name. To be sure, he did not give 


| the name; but I always thought that it unconsciously 


influenced his choice in the purchase. The beauty of 
the situation certainly did. The fields lay along the 
3ursledon river, and might have been shown to a 
foreigner as a specimen of the richest and loveliest 
English scenery. In the cultivation of his garden, too, 
he displayed the same taste. Few persons excelled him 
in the management of vegetables, fruits and flowers. 
His green lidian corn, his Carolina beans, his water- 
melons, could hardly have been exceeded at New York. 


| His wall-fruit was equally splendid ; and much as 
| flowers have been studied since that day, I never saw a 


more glowing or rore fragrant autumn garden than that 
at Boiley, with its pyramids of hollyhocks, and its masses 


| of China-asters, of cloves, of mignionette, and of 


variegated geranium. The chances of life soon parted 
us, as, without grave faults on either side, people do 
lose sight of one another; but I shall always look back 


| with pleasure and regret to that visit. 


As a specimen of the manner in which these 
volumes are made out of cuttings from other 
books, we may instance the poems of W. Macx- 
wortu Praep, all of which are found in The 


| Penny Magazine. The authoress inserts a number 


of the published poems of the late Tuomas Davis, 
of Repeal notoriety, and even goes to American 
books to fill her own. Thus she takes from the 
works of Dr. Homes of Boston, a spirited poem, 
which will probally be new to many of our 
readers: 
ON LENDING A PUNCH-BOWL. 

This ancient silver bc wl of mine, it tells of good old times, 
Of joyous days, and jolly nights, and merry Christmas chimes: 
They were a free ar d jovial race, but honest, brave, and true, 
That dipped their ladle in the punch when this old bowl was 


new. 
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A Spanish galleon brought the bar—so runs the ancient tale— 
*Twas hammered by an Antwerp smith, whose arm was like 

a flail; [should fail, 
And now and then between the strokes, for fear his strength 
He wiped his brow, and quaffed a cup of good old Flemish ale. 


’Twas purchased by an English squire, to please his loving 
pame, : , 

Who saw the cherubs, and conceived a longing for the same; 

And oft as on the ancient stock another twig was found, 

Twas filled with caudle, spiced and hot, and handed smoking 
round. 


But changing hands, it reached at length a Puritan divine, 
Who used to follow Timothy and take a little wine, 

But hated punch and prelacy; and so it was, perhaps, 

He went to Leyden, where he found conventicles and schnaps. 


And then—of course you know what's next—it left the 
Dutchman's shore, {more, 

With those that in the Mayflower came, a hundred souls and 

Along with all the furniture to fill their new abodes ; 

To judge by what is still on hand, at least a hundred loads 


’Twas on a dreary winter's eve, the night was closing dim, 

When old Miles Standish took the bowl and filled it to the 
brim ; 

The little captain stood and stirred the posset with his sword, 

And all his sturdy men-at-arms were ranged about the board. 


He poured the fiery Hollands in —the man that never feared — 
He took along and solemn draught, and wiped his yellow 

beard ; [prayed— 
And one by one the musqueteers—the men that fought and 
All drank as ’twere theirmother’s milk, and not a man afraid. 


That night, affrighted from his nest, the screaming cagle 
flew {halloo ; 
He heard the Pequot’s ringing whoop, the soldiers’ wild 
And there the sachem learned the rule hz taught to kith and 
kin— {lands gin.” 
“Run from the White man when you find he smells of Hol- 


A hundred years and fifty more had spread their leaves and 
snows, 

A thousand rubs had flattened down each little cherub’s nose, 

When once again the bow] was filled, but not in mirth or joy, 

*Twas mingled by a mother's band to cheer her parting boy. 


“Drink, John,” she said, “’twill do you good,—poor child, 
you'll never bear 

This working in the dismal trench out in the midnight air; 

And if—God bless me !—you were hurt, ‘twould keep away 
the chill.” {Bunker’s hill! 

So John did drink,—and well he wrought that night at 


I tell you there was generous warmth in good old English 
cheer ; 

I tell you ’twas a pleasant thought to bring it: symbol here 

*Tis but the fool that loves excess : hast thou a drurken soul ?— 

The bane is in thy shallow skull, not in my silver bowl! 


I love the memory of the past—its pressed yet fragrant 
flowers, 

The moss that clothes its broken walls, the ivy on its towers, 

Nay, this poor bauble is bequeathed,—my eyes grow moist 
and dim 

To think of all the vanished joys that danced around its brim. 


Then fill a fair and honest cup, and bear it straight to me ; 

The goblet hallows all it holds, whate’er the liquid be: 

And may the cherubs on its face protect me from the sin 

That dooms one to those dreadful words—‘ My dear, where 
have you been?” 


Ve may add one of Mr. Prarp’s charades. 


Come from my First, aye, come! 
The battle dawn is nigh; 
And the screaming trump and the thundering drum 
Are calling thee to die! 
Fight as thy father fought ; 
Fall as thy father fell ; 
Thy task is taught; thy shroud is wrought ; 
So; forward and farewell! 


Toll ye my Second! toll! 
Fling high the flambeau's light ; 

And sing the hymn for a parted soul 
Bene:th the silent night! 

The wreath upon his head, 
The cross upon his breast, 

Let the prayer be said, and the tear be shed, 
So,—take him to his rest! 

Call ye my Whole, ay, call, 
The lord of lute and lay ; 

And let him greet the sable poll 
With a noble song to-day : 

Go, call him by his name! 
No fitter hand may crave 

To light the flame of a soldier's fume 
On the turf of a soldier's grave. 


If Miss Mrirrorp had called this work by its 
proper name, we should have had the more 
pleasing duty of praising and recommending it, 
but we cannot, with any regard for the honest 
judgment which our readers look for, and shall, 
we trust, always receive, do otherwise than pro- 
test against giving to it a title that would make it 
appear to the public as an original autobiography. 








The Successful Merchant. Sketches of the Life of 
Mr. Samuel Budgett, late of Kingswood Hiill. 
By Witi1am Artur, A.M. London: Hamilton, 
Adams and Co. 


Tue Life of Samvrer Bupcett, the Bristol 
Cheeryble, would, if ably written, make an ex- 
cellent addition to a much needed and most useful 
class of biography; the one which teaches to the 
great industrial classes the worth of industry, 
prudence, and foresight; and to the capitalist 
the immense advantages which lie in the path of | 








an enlightened relation between the employer and 
the employed. A book so written would warm 
the worthy heart of the author of the Claims of 
Labour—but we have nothing of the kind here— 
the writer, not honest Samurt Bupcert, the 
Bristol Cheeryble, is the hero of the book. Here 
and there the good old gentleman, with his min- 
gled thrift and generosity, his sectarianism, yet 
liberality, his sternness, yet kindness, smiles upon 
us; but for the major part of 392 pages, we have 
the writer of the book, and his views, ad nauseum. 
There are writers who cannot give us too much of 
themselves and their views; but these are pre- 
cisely of that modest class who, when they have 
a portrait to paint, paint it, and not themselves. 
Samvet Bupecerr was born in 1794. His 
parents were of the labouring class, but through 
thrift, industry, and foresight, their son rose to 
be one of the most opulent merchants in the west 
of England. Wedo not much admire some of his 
first indications of knowing how to turn a penny; 
but by-and-by, when he has reached middle life, 


and success makes his better nature shine, we 
commence a similar process, on a smaller scale in a 


have this glimpse of him and a business which 
took its rise in the little general shop of a country 
village. 

You might often have seen driving into Bristol, a 
man under the middle size, verging towards sixty, 
wrapped up in a coat of deep olive, with grey hair, an 
open countenance, a quick brown eye, and an air less 
expressive of polish than of push. He drives a 
phaeton, with a first-rate horse, at full speed. He looks 
as if he had work to do, and had the art of doing it. 
On the way he overtakes a woman carrying a bundle. 
In an instant the horse is reined up by her side, and a 
voice of contagious promptitude tells her to put up her 
bundle and mount. The voice communicates to the 
astonished pedestrian its own energy. She is forthwith 
seated, and away dashes the phaeton. In a few minutes 
the stranger is deposited in Bristol, with the present of 
some pretty little book, and the phaeton hastens on to 
Nelson-street. There it turns into the archway of an 
immense warehouse. ‘Here, boy; take my horse, take 
my horse!” It is the voice of the head of the firm. 
The boy flies. Themaster passes through the offices as 
if he had three days’ work to do. Yet his eye notes 
everything. He reaches his private office. He takes 
from his pocket a memorandum-book, on which he has 
set Gown, in order, the duties cf the day. A boy waits 
at the door. He glances at his book, and orders the 
boy to call a clerk. The clerk is there promptly, and 
receives his instructions ina moment. “Now, what is 
the next thing?” asks the master, glancing at his 
memorandum. Again the boy is on the wing, and 
another clerk appears. He is soon dismissed. “ Now, 
what is the next thing?” again looking at the memo- 
randum. At the call of the messenger, a young man 
now approaches the office door. He is a “ traveller;” 
but notwithstanding the habitual push and self-pos- 
session of his class, he evidently is approaching his 
employer with reluctance and embarrassment. He 
alynost pauses at the entrance. And now that he is 
face to face with the strict man of business, he feels 
much confused. “ Well, what’s the matter? I under- 
stand you can't make your cash quite right.” “ No, sir.” 

“ How much are you short?” “ Eight pounds, sir.” 

“Never mind; I am quite sure you have done what 
is right and honourable. It is some mistake; and you 
won't let it happen again. Take this and make your 
account straight.” 

The young man takes the proffered paper. He sees 
an order for ten pounds; and retires as full of admira- 
tion as he had approached full of anxiety. 

“Now, what is the next thing?” This time a porter 
is summoned. He comes forward as if he expected 
rebuke. “Oh! I have got such a complaint reported 
against you. You know that will never do. You must 
not let that occur again.” 

Thus, with incredible despatch, matter after matter 
is settled, and all who leave that office go to their work 
as if some one had oiled all their joints. 

At another time, you find the master passing through 
the warehouse. Here, his quick glance descries a man 
who is moving drowsily, and he says a sharp word that 
makes him, in a moment, nimble. There, he sees 
another blundering at his work. He had no idea that 
the master’s eye was upon him, till he finds himself 
suddenly supplanted at the job. In a trice, it is done; 
and his master Jeaves him to digest the stimulant. 
Now, a man comes up to tell him of some plan he has 
in his mind, for improving something in his own depart- 
ment of the business. “ Yes, thark you, that’s a good 
idea ;” and putting half-a-crown into his hand, he 
passes on. In another place he finds a man idling. 
You can soon see, that of all spectacles this is the one 
least to his mind. “If you waste five minutes, that is 
not much; but probably if you waste five minutes 
yourself, you lead some one else to waste five minutes, 
and that makes ten. If a third follow your example, 








that makes a quarter of an hour. Now, there are 
about a hundred and eighty of us here; and if every 
one wasted five minutes in a day, what would it come to? 
Let me see. Why, it would be fifteen hours; and fifteen 
hours a day would be ninety hours, about eight days, 
working time, in a week; and in a year, would be four 
hundred days. Do you think we could ever stand waste 
like that?” The poor loiterer is utterly confounded. 
He had no idea of eating up fifteen hours, much less 
four hundred days, of his good employer's time; and he 
never saw before how fast five minutes could be multi- 
plied. 

Turning from this energetic merchant to the estab- 
lishment of which he is the head, you are astonished at 
its magnitude and order. “ What business do you call 
yours?” would be your natural inquiry. ‘ General 
Provision Merchants.” And, verily, they do seem bent 
on making general provision. ‘The warehouse is one 
lundred and eighty feet long, by three hundred and 
fifty at its greatest depth. You pass from office to 
office, from yard to yard, from loft to loft, and from loft 
to cellar, till you wonder how all this has been brought 
under one roof. Then you are led across the street to 


bonded warehouse. Even though you have travelled 
a good deal, you may find the tour of that warehouse a 
curious and instructive journey. Here youcome upona 


| region of loaf sugar, where it is stored up, pile upon 


pile, as if seven years of saccharine famine had been 
foretold. There you light upon a tract of sugar tierces, 
before which you cease to wonder at the piles of loaf. 
“What!” you say to yourself, “ are all these tierces to 
be melted away in tea-cups?” ‘Then, thinking such 
masses must move off slowly, you ask, “ How much 
does each tierce weigh?” “Ten hundred weight.” 

“And do you sell many of them whole?” “We 
sold two hundred and fifty last week.” 

Here, you come upon a territory overgrown with 
tea-chests; there, upon a colony of casks replenished 
with nutmegs, cassia, and all spicery. Again, you are 
environed with piled-up boxes of fruit; then with a vast 
snowy region of flour. Presently, you are in a land of 
coffee; then, in a realm where treacle reigns alone, 
parading itself in hogshead after hogshead, and dozens 
of hogsheads, till you see there is more treacle in the 
world than you ever thought before. Now you are wan- 
dering in a wilderness of cheeses; then on lofts which 
groan under mountains of peas. Here tobacco abounds; 
there bacon. And, as if to mock your surprise at the 
large store of articles which rank among the necessaries 
of life, you find a heap. of canary seed, which, ina 
barn, would look respectable for a heap of corn. As 
you prosecute your journey, here you are in stables with 
stalls for forty or fifty horses; there, in a carpenter's 
shop; again, amongst a band of coopers. Below, you 
find a troop of waggoners, lading their capacious carts, 
and marching off to distribute the contents to steam- 
boats and railways, in an array that would do no dis- 
credit to a military commissiarat. In one office (through 
which you must needs pass to get into the warehouse), 
you Lave a clerk, whose business is simply to learn 
your errand, and to direct you accordingly. In another, 
you have a salesman, surrounded by all manner of 
samples, and cheerfully at the service of any customer 
for cash. In another set of offices you have a large 
array of clerks. In each department you find a head 
man, with his troop under him. Here, they are breaking 
up tierces of sugar, and mixing the different kinds. 
There, they are weighing flour. In this corner, you 
find a man before a solid heap of currants, which 
stubbornly retains the form of the cask, belabouring it 
with an instrument uncommonly like a fork in a stable 
yard. Here, they are with an order-book, making up 
the items of an order. There, they are weighing and 
packing. Ina central position, an inspector is placed 
in a counting-house glazed on all sides, from which he 
can look out on the whole stream of business, as it 
passes to and fro. In another place you find a 
monster coffee-roaster in full play. Again, you are in 
a room where some half-dozen kinds of tea are ready to 
be tasted by one of the principals. Presently, you 
light upon a band who are hidden behind a drapery of 
flour bags, and, thus secluded, are repairing such bags 
as have suffered in the service. Near these, you see 
three boys seated at an anvil, hammering old nails 
straight. This, you are told, is one of the first steps 
in the establishment. On entering, a boy is set to 
this work. If diligent here, he is promoted to serve under 
the master bagmender. If he do well there, he is made 
a messenger; and then his future position in the house 
depends on his ability and application. “ But,” you are 
very likely to ask, “ what are these old nails which the 
boys are beating straight”? “O! they are the old nails 
picked up about the concern.” 

“And are there old nails enough picked up about 
the concern to keep three boys employed?” ‘ Not 
constantly.” 

As you pass through the different scenes of labour, 
you find the men moving with great regularity. Every 
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one is at work, yet there is no haste. You receive an 
impression of activity, rather than of bustle. You 
naturally inquire, “ What are your hours of business? ” 
“The men come at six; some of the clerks at half- 
past seven. We leave just when we have done; the 
clerks about four; the porters at from five to half-past.” 

“ When you have done; what do you mean by that?” 
“We always do the day’s work within the day; and we 
are at liberty to leave when it is done.” 


The reader wlll judge from this extract what 
an English worthy fine old Samvue, BupGeErr 
‘was; and we believe what he thus effected as an 
employer, and the good he achieved in raising the 
moral, religious, and educational condition of the 
wretched population of Bristol and its neigh- 
bourhood, would together form an admirable 
biography, if written by some one passably 
acquainted with social science, and in a Christian 
spirit more liberal than sectarian. Mea, as well 
as nature, are best judged of and discovered from 
a large point of view. 








Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli. 3 vols. 
London: Bentley. 1852. 
fCONCLUDING NOTICE. } 

WE left the fair New England Transcendentalist, 
in the autumn of 1846, listening to the roar, loud 
or subdued, of the various literary lions of the 
Mother Country. With the fall of the year, we 
read of her in the gay metropolis of France, where 
she appears to have enjoyed herself heartily, now 
communing with Madame Sanp, whom she found 
in “a handsome, modern residence,” and “robe 
of dark violet silk, with a black mantle on her 
shoulders, her beautiful hair dressed with the 
greatest taste, her whole appearance full of simple 
and lady-like dignity;” now transfixed by the 
“Sibylline ugliness” of Racner, now full of 
delight when, on a casual call on Lamennats, the 
“somewhat citizen-looking, but vivacious elderly 
man whom I was at first sorry to see, having 
wished for half-an-hour's undisturbed visit to the 
Apostle of Democracy,” turned out to be the 
“national lyrist of France, the great BeErancer!” 
She “ missed hearing M. Guizor in his speech on 
the MonTrensIER marriage,” but “saw the little 
Duchess, the innocent or ignorant topic of all this 
disturbance, when presented at court.” Nay, she 
“attended not only at the presentation, but at the 
ball given at the Tuileries directly after,” where, 
with a welcome touch of the true Transatlantic 
feeling, she records that, “as often happens, 
several American women were among the most 
distinguished for positive beauty; one from Phila- 
delphia, who is by many persons considered the 
prettiest ornament of the dress circle of the Italian 
Opera, was especially marked by the attention of 
the King.” And so Paris and its sights all seen, 
she left for Italy, and arrived in Rome in the 
spring of 1847, little dreaming of what awaited 
her there. Through the summer and autumn of 
this year she toured about, seemingly in the com- 
pany of her American friends, in Italy and Swit- 
zerland, floated for a fortnight on the Lake of 
Como, saw Manzont, and found “ spiritual efficacy 
in his looks,” “ delicate tenderness ” in his eyes, 
and at last could write thus to Emerson, from 
Rome, at the close of October:—“I am happily 
settled for the winter, quite by myself, in a neat 
tranquil apartment in the Corso, where I sce all 
the motions of Rome,—in a house of loving 
Italians, who treat me well, and do not interrupt 
me, except for service. I live alone, eat alone, 
walk alone, and enjoy unspeakably the stillness. 
after all the rush and excitement of the past year.” 

Ah! Miss Marcaret, this may be the truth 
and nothing but the truth, but it is not the whole 
truth! In the spring, when first arrived in Rome, 
she had met by chance a certain Marquis Ossout, 
according to the testimony of strangers, “of a 
reserved and gentle nature, with quiet gentleman- 
like manners; something melancholy in the 
expression of his face, which made one desire to 
know more of him. In figure he was tall, and of 
slender frame, with dark hair and eyes; we judged 
that he was about thirty years of age,” MarGaret 
herself verging upon forty! Her own account 
of him is: “He is not in any respect such a per- 
son as people in general would expect to find 
with me. He had no instructor except an old 
priest, who entirely neglected his education; and 
of all that is contained in books he is absolutely 
ignorant, and he has no enthusiasm of character. 
On the other hand, he has excellent practical 
sense; has been a judicious observer of all that 
passed before his eyes; has a nice sense of duty, 
which, in its unfailing minute activity, may put 





most enthusiasts to shame; a very sweet temper, 
and great native refinement.” In short, Mar- 


engage him busily, but still he calls to us to sing and 
| drum, to enliven the scene. Sometimes he summons 


GARET, who had come to Italy to study the | me to kiss his hand, and laughs very much at this. 


marvels of Nature and Art, found herself, in the 
December of 1847, Marchesa Ossou1. Marchesa 
Osso.t while to the world in general she remained 
Miss Marcaret Futver! For her husband’s 
father left but a small estate to be divided among 
three brothers, and had it been known that 
OssoLiI was married to a Protestant, exile and 
beggary would have been his lot. And as the 
marriage was concealed from his friends and 
relations, he made it a point of honour that it 
should remain concealed from fers: hence endless 
perplexities and mystifications. 

Alas! too, the revolutionary storm was brewing, 
and when it burst, complicated Marcaret’s 
situation still more. She had scarcely enjoyed 
the Carnival and German Artists’ Ball and 
Italian Masquerade, when other public interests 
of a very different kind intervened. “I saw,” 
she writes, “the Austrian arms dragged through 
the streets here, and burned in the Piazza del 
Popolo. The Italians embraced one another, and 
cried Miracolo! Providenza! the Tribune Cice- 
ronacchio fed the flame with faggots; Apam 
MicKIEwIcz, the great poet of Poland, long exiled 
from his country, looked on; while Polish women 
brought little pieces that had been scattered in 
the street, and threw into the flames. * * * 
Men danced and women wept with joy along the 
street. The youths wished to enrol themselves 
in regiments to go to the frontier. In the Colos- 
seum their names were received.” By breeding 
and connection, MarGaret’s husband was Con- 
servative, but she had known Mazzin1 in London, 
was “ Young Italy” heart and soul, and soon con- 
verted the quiet Ossori into a republican as 
enthusiastic as his temperament would allow him 
to be. Enrolled in the Civic Guard, and chained 
by his duties to Rome, which his wife had left 
first for “‘ Aquila, a small old town perched among 
the mountains of the Abruzzi,” and then for 
“ Rieti within the frontier of the Papal States,” 
he snatched a brief absence in the month of 
September, and was by her side when she became 
a mother. Let us insert a passage or two cha- 
racteristic of Margaret in Italy, the artist and 
the woman. 

ANGELINO’S BIRTHPLACE. 

My baby saw mountains when he first looked forward 
into the world. Rieti, not only an old classic town of 
Italy, but one founded by what are now called Abori- 
gines, is a hive of very arcient dwellings, with red- 
brown roofs, a citadel and several towers. It isina 
plain, twelve miles in diameter one way, not much less 
the other, and entirely encircled with mountains of the 
noblest form. Casinos and hermitages gleam here and 
there on their lower slopes. This plain is almost the 
richest in Italy, and full of vineyards. Rieti is near 
the foot of the hills on the one side, and the rapid Velino 
makes almost the circuit of its walls, on its way to 
Terni. I had my apartment shut out from the family, 
on the bank of this river, and saw the mountains, as I 
lay on my restless couch. There was a piazza, too, or, 
as they call it here, a loggia, which hung over the river, 
where I walked most of the night, for I could not sleep 
at all in those months. In the wild autumn storms, 
the stream became a roaring torrent, constantly lit up 
by lightning flashes, and the sound of its rush was very 
sublime. I see it yet, as it swept away on its dark 
green current the heaps of burning straw which the 
children let down from the bridge. Opposite my window 
was a vineyard, whose white and purple clusters were 
my food for three months. It was pretty to watch the 
vintage—the asses and waggons loaded with this wealth 
of amber and rubies—the naked boys, singing in the 
trees on which the vines are trained, as they cut the 
grapes—the nut-brown maids and matrons, in their red 
corsets and white head-clothes, receiving them below, 
while the babies and little children were frolicking in 
the grass. 

Very pretty, no doubt, and extremely common- 
place in comparison with this romantic locality, a 
homestead in Old or New England. But in jus- 
tice to the latter, let us add, on MARGARET’s own 
testimony, that the inhabitants of picturesque 
Rieti are “the most ferocious and mercenary 
population of Italy,” and plundered the poor 
mother with ruthless cruelty. Now for the other 
picture: 

MOTHER AND CHILD. 

In the morning, as soon as dressed, he signs to come 
into our room; then draws our curtain with his little 
dimpled hand, kisses me rather violently, pats my face, 
laughs, crows, shews his teeth, blows like the bellows, 
stretcbes himself, and says bravo. Then, having shown 


off all his accomplishments, he expects, as a reward, to 
be tied in his chair, and have his playthings. 


These 


| 


Enchanting is that baby-laugh, all dimples and glitter 
—so strangely arch and innocent! Then I wash and 
dress him. That is his great time. He makes it last 
as long as he can, insisting to dress and wash me the 
while, kicking, throwing the water about, and full of 
all manner of tricks, such as, | think, girls never dream 
of. Then comes his walk;—we have beautiful walks 
here for him, protected by fine trees, always warm in 
mid-winter. The bands are playing in the distance, 
and children of all ages are moving about, and sitting 
with their nurses. 


This is written from amid a happy sojourn at 
Florence, on the Ist December, 1849, fifteen 
months after the birth of her son, months of care, 
struggle, and privation to the Osso.is. The hus- 
band’s income was trifling, and, through all her 
troubles, MarGaret kept her pen busily at work, 
partly, we presume, in that department of “own 
correspondence” which Transatlantic editors would 
favour during such a European crisis, and partly 
on a work on Italy and the Italians, which was 
to bring its authoress both fame and profit, if 
destiny proved favourable, which it did not. And 
the Roman revolution was raging; and the French 
besieging Rome all the time. With the beginning 
of 1849, the married pair had returned to Rome, 
and early in March Mazzin1 arrived there. “Last 
night,” she writes on the 9th of March, “I heard 
a ring; then somebody speak my name; the voice 
struck upon me at once.” It was Mazzint. “He 
looks more divine than ever, after all his new 
strange sufferings. * * * He has sent me 
tickets twice to hear him speak in the Assembly. 
It was a fine commanding voice; but, when he 
finished, he looked very exhausted and melan- 
choly. He looks as if the great battle he had 
fought had been too much for his strength, and 
that he was only sustained by the fire of his soul.” 
Then came the attack of the French; the husband 
was at ;his soldier-post, and the wife at an hos- 
pital, which the “Roman Commission for the 
succour of the wounded” besought her to super- 
intend; a function which she executed admirably. 
“T have walked through the wards with Mar- 
GARET,” writes a friend, “and seen how comfort- 
ing was her presence to the poor suffering men. 
‘How long will the Signora stay? When will 
the Signora come again?’ they eagerly asked.” 

A month or two more and the curtain dropped 
on the vivid drama; the Roman republic was no 
more; and the Ossoxis prepared to seek a home 
beyond the western wave. The winter and spring 
of 1850 were spent by them in cheerful tran- 
quillity at Florence, where a pleasant American 
circle was assembled, and the kindness of such 
English friends as Mr. and Mrs. Brown1nG miti- 
gated the longing with which Marcarert looked 
once more to find herself in native New England. 
The rest of their story may be told in a few words. 
On the 17th of May, they embarked in a sailing 
packet, The Elizabeth, at Leghorn; and on Thurs- 
day the 15th July they “were off the Jersey 
coast, somewhere between Cape May and Barne- 
gat,” and the confident captain, when his pas- 
sengers retired to rest, “promised to land them 
early in the morning at New York.” But the 
“fresh breeze” that was blowing when these 
hopeful words were spoken rose into a gale which 
at midnight became a hurricane. For hours The 
Elizabeth was driven towards the sand-bars of 
Long Island, and “ about four o’clock, on Friday 
morning, July 16th, she struck—first draggingly, 
then hard and harder —on Fire Island Beach. 
The main and mizen masts were at once cut 
away; but the heavy marble in the hold had 
broken through her bottom and she bilged. Her 
bow held fast, her stern swung round, she careened 
inland, her broadside was bared to the shock of 
the billows, and the waves made a clear breach 
over her with every swell. The doom of the 
poor Elizabeth was sealed now, and no human 
power could save her. She lay at the mercy of 
the maddened ocean.” 

In the grey dusk of morning, the passengers, 
rushing upon deck, saw the shore a few hundred 
yards before them. Early, in the day, men were 
seen there gazing at the wreck; and the wretches, 
careless of the fate of the crew, had soon brought 
a waggon to the beach, and were loading it with 
the goods washed ashore. Three miles off was a 
light-boat, which arrived on the scene between 
twelve and one in the forenoon; but no efforts 
were made to launch her; and for the next two 
or three hours, so soon, indeed. as it was evident 
that the cowards on shore would not stir to save 





them, Ossoxi and his wife knew that death was at 
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hand. 
band, wife and child were swept into eternity. 
The following is from the Journal of a friend of 
Marc aret’s, “whom the news of the wreck drew 
at once to the scene.” 
FINALE 

It is a touching coincidence that the only one of 
Margaret’s treasures which reached the shore, was the 
lifeless form of Angelino. When the body, stripped of 
every rag by the waves, was rescued from the surf, a 
siilor took it reverently in his arms, and, wrapping it in 
his neckcloth, bore it to the nearest house. There, when 
washed, and dressed in a child’s frock, found in 
Margaret's trunk, it was laid upon a bed; and as the 
rescued seamen gathered round their late play-fellow 
and pet, there were few dry eyes in the circle. Several 
of them mourned for Nino as if he had been their own; 
and even the callous wreckers were softened for the 
moment, by a sight so full of pathetic beauty. The 


At a little past three all was over, hus- | 


sophism, flies from no fallacy, but putting his spear in 
rest rushes to the attack, trusting in Gop and his good 
cause. His searching criticism omits nothing that goes 
to establish the literal truth of the Gospels or to expose 
the errors of their impugners. They say that the 


| sacred books are not real histories, but a collection of 


| early legends, which had their origin in ideal con- 


next day, borne upon their shoulders in a chest, which | 


one of the sailors gave for a coffin, it was buried in a 
hollow among the sand heaps. As I stood beside the 
lonely little mound, it seemed that never was seen a 
more affecting type of orphanage. Around, wiry and 
stiff, were scanty spires of beach grass; near by, dwarf 


eedars, blown flat by wiutry winds, stood like grim | 


guardians; only at the grave-head a stunted wild rose, 
wilted and scragey, 


was struggling for existence. | 


Thoughts came of the desolate childhood of many a | 
little one in this hard world; and there was joy in the | 
| between the Word of Gop as written in His book, and 


assurance that Angelo was neither motherless nor 
fatherless, and that Margaret and her husband were not 
childless in that New World. 


ceptions of the Messiah, gradually assuming « definite 
form, and made to cluster round Jesus of Nazareth. 
If there be any of our readers whose faith may have 
been shaken by these fallacies of the Rationalists, we 
implore them to read this volume. Here they will find 
an overwhelming answer; here will they be restored to 
the confidence of their old and happier season of pious 
faith in the Saviour. Mr. Brrxks has invoked the facts 
of history and the most convincing deductions of reason 
in aid of his generous design. His success has been ac- 
cordingly. He has done an invaluable service to the 
cause of religion, for which he deserves to be rewarded 
by some public recognition of his merits. 





The Relation between the Holy Scriptures and some 
parts of Geological Science. Ry Joun Py Smiruy, 
D.D. Fifth Edition. London: Bohn. 


Mr. Bonn has done another good service to religion as 
well as to science by adding to his Scientific Library, 
and thus vastly multiplying the circulation among 
classes to which it has been hitherto inaccessible, Dr. 
Pye Smitrn's triumphant Vindication of the Harmony 


the works of Gop ‘as seen iz Creation. Although at 


| the first sight there appeared to be a discrepancy 


To morrow, Margaret's mother, sister, and brothers, | 


will remove Nino’s body to New England. 
Sunt lachryme rerum. 





Lives of the Northern Worthies. 
RIDGE. Edited by his Brother. A new Edition. 
3 vols. London: Moxon. 
Ir will be remembered that, in the brief Biography of 
HARTLEY COLERIDGE which we presented when 
noticing his collected poems, it was stated that he under- 
took to write a series of biographies of the distinguished 
natives of the northern counties, and that, to ensure the 
performance of this task, the bookseller found it neces- 
sary to lock him up in a room, and keep him prisoner 


By Hart.ey Cove- 
In 


there, until the printer was supplied with sufficient copy. | 


Although thus written rather in performance of a con- 
tract and under the pressure of necessity than from choice, 
for he continually complained of it as a drudgery, they 
are yet extremely interesting compositions, displaying in 
many parts the genius of the author, and, therefore, de- 
serving a permanent place in the biographical literature 
of England. Mr. Moaon has just published a new 
edition of them in three volumes, similar in size and 
type to the other works of the same author, for which 
the reader is already indebted to his enterprise. They 
comprise thirteen Lives, among them the attractive ones 
of ANDREW MArvELL, Dr. Ricwarp Bentvry, Lord 
FatrraAx, Rocer Ascuam, Joun Fisner, Sir 
Ricnarp ARKWRIGHT, WILLIAM Roscor, Captain 
Cook, and WiLL1AmM CONGREVE. 





AmonG the small books of Biography that have appeared 
during the last fortnight, we have to notice a spirited 
Life of Milton, by Cyrus R. EpmMonps, and a Life 
of Constantine the Great, by Joseru FLETCHER, 
Both are written by Nonconformists, and treat the sub- 
ject with the bias of their own anti-Church opinions. 





RELIGION. 

Hore Evangelice; or the Internal Evidence of the Gospel 
History. By the Rev. T. R. Birks, M.A., Rector of 
Kelshall, Herts. London: Seeley. 

A DOUBLE object has been designed in this learned, 

elaborate and very interesting and instructive volu:ne 

—to be a contribution to the historical evidence of 

Christianity, and to throw a fuller light on the mutual 

relation of the Four Gospels, the special design and 

origin of each narrative, and their spiritual features as 

a Divine Revelation. 

The progress which German rationalism has too 
surely made in this country, more especially among the 
intellectual classes, to whom that fatal philosophy has 
addressed itself, flattering their pride by appeals to 
their reason, while winning them to give to its sopbisms 
an attentive ear by the outward show of respect with 
which it treats Christianity, and the pretence it makes 
of being rather its investigator and purifier, than its 
opponent and destroyer, will cause the true Christian, 
the veritable believer in Gon's word, as it is, to weleome 
with acclamation a champion such as this, which man- 
fully eneounters and triumphantly routs the foe that has 
been se long in the midst of us. Mr. Birks shuns no 








between revelation and the facts of science, which in- 
duced some thoughtless persons too hastily to deny the 
latter, even in the face of the plainest proofs, and thus 
to endanger the cause of religion more than its enemies 
could have done, a little further examination and 
reflection served to show that the differences are in 
seeming only; that sufficient allowance had not been 
made for figurative language; that the words were not 
to be construed literally; that days were not our days 
but Gon's days, which are thousands of years. To 
Dr. Pre Smiru is religion mainly indebted for the 
masterly vindication of its authority, as being not only 
unshaken by the discoveries of science, but as being 
positively confirmed by them. This book will do more 
to destroy scepticism than any in our language, and it 
ought to be placed in the hands of every young person, 
and read aloud in every school and family, and now 
that it can be procured so cheaply there needs be no 
limit to its diffusion. 








An eighth edition, carefully revised and corrected, 
with additional notes and authorities, by the Rev. J. 
CLaRKe Crostuwalitr, M.A., of Potter’s famous 
Discourse of Church Government, has been published 
by Messrs. Teac. 1tis very neatly got up.——The Rev. 
J. H. Hinton has sent us a little volume entitled the 
Test of Experience ; or the Voluntary Principle in 
the United States, designed to show that religion is 
better provided for by the voluntary system, than by a 
state provision. However it may be in some parts of 
America, we fear it would be found very inefficacious in 
English rural parishes, where now the clergyman is 
the only teacher and friend of the poor.——Footsteps 
of our Fathers, by James G. SMALt, is stated to be 
designed ‘to exhibit some of the phenomena of 
Religious Intolerance.” This in itself would be a 
good and useful object; but the author endeavours 
otherwise to apply it. He attributes it to establish- 
ments. He forgets to tell us of the equal intolerance, to 
the extent of their power, of sects not established. 
Two little volumes descriptive of the condition of the 
Church of England in the Reigns of the Tudors, 
and in the Reigns of the Stuarts, are published 
avowedly to exhibit the Established Church in the 
most unfavourable aspect, and with an evident purpose 
thus indirectly to infuse a preference for voluntaryista. 
Although in form a History, they are in fact the clever 
but specious and thoroughly one-sided pleadings of an Ad- 
vocate.——A Commentary on the Church Catechism 
(Hore and Co.), is designed to aid parents and Sunday 
school teachers in the explanation to the young of the 
doctrines and precepts contained in the Catechism. The 
Author has the happy art of expressing himself in 
simple and intelligible language.-——Dr. F. Houston 
has inserted a notice of a little volume, lately published 
for him by GARDNER, of Paisley, entitled Tie Judg- 
ment of the Papacy, and the Reign of Righteousness. 
He anticipates the coming fall of the Papal power, by 
the direct intervention of Divine wrath, and he is of 
opinion that its fall will be accompanied with other 
changes, as the sweeping away of allcorrupt establish- 
ments, and with alterations in the business and customs 
of society. We believe that the self-same prophecy 
has been uttered with equal fervor and confidence a 
thousand times at least, and that Dr. Houston is not 
more likely to be a true prophet than his predecessors. 
—tThe Rev J. D. Schompenc has issued a pamphlet, 
very argumentative, learned, and eloquent, entitled, 
Baptismal Regeneration, a Scriptural Doctrine. Its 
title indicates its purpose.——An Essay on Auricudar 
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Confession, and Special Judicial Absolution, by 
WILLIAM Peace, Esq., examines these practices b 
Scripture, and the Ordinances of the Reformed Chure 
of England, contending that they are neither taught by 
the one, nor recognised by the other. 











EDUCATION AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


Mr. James S. Bartrp has sent us The Classical 
Manual, designed to be an epitome of Ancient Geo- 
graphy, Mythology, Antiquities, and Chronology. He 
states that it is designed for the ‘‘ Junior Forms.” If 
so, heaven help them, for this book will not. It is little 
more than a collection of names and dates, the dry bones 
of knowledge, which, thus presented, is naturally repul- 
sive to youthful minds, who require images and ideas, 
and not mere words to write themselves upon the 
memory. We repeat that all such books as these are 
worse than worthless, they are positively pernicious, and 
we should like to make a bonfire of the lot and forbid 
their writers ever to print another page. Oh! for a 
good, sensible series of school-books aa children’s books! 
Will nobody do that service to our children ? 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


We have received the following smaller works:— 
Letters from Sicily written during the year 1835 (Grant, 
Edinburgh), contains a short description of that island 
which should have been consigned to a magazine, in- 
stead of being put into a volume, but which is entitled 
to the merit of some graphic descriptions of scenery ; 
but the dialogues on things in general might be spared.— 
“ The Illustrated National Library” has just received, as 
an addition, a complete Translation of Ida Pfeiffer’s 
Woman's Journey Round the World, more interesting 
than any romance, and made still more attractive by a 
number of engravings of great beauty. This Library 
is certainly one of the most extraordinary enterprises of 
the time, and amply deserves the success that has 
attended it. Last summer a party of our young 
countrymen caused a London wherry to be conveyed 
to the Rhine, and devoted the vacation to an explora- 
tion of that river and its tributaries. The appearance 
of so novel an object as a well-shaped boat, pulled by 
gentlemen, produced quite an excitement among the 
inhabitants of every place they visited. They received 
great attention; had leisure to enjoy the scenery, be- 
cause they moved slowly, and stopped whenever they 
felt inclined; they met with no accident, although with 


| some narrow escapes; and on their return one of the 
| party, Mr. 
| a little book, which briefly, but pleasantly, narrates 





, has commemorated the enterprise in 


their adventures, under the title of The Log of the 
Water Lily. So gratified were they with this novel 
mode of touring, that they contemplate visiting other 
European rivers in the same manner, and for the benefit 
of those who may be inclined to do the like, the writer 
gives a statement of the costs of the conveyance of the 
boat, which were only 14/. 10s, or about 3/. a-piece for 
the five persons of whom the crew consisted. 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


The Poetical Works of John Edmund Reade. 
2 Vols. London: Chapman and Hall. 


“T prerer the nightingale herself” said Pattie 
of Macedon to a man who prided himself in 
imitating the notes of that delightful songster. 
The judgment and fine taste of the Macedonian 
monarch have been confirmed in every modern 
court of criticism. That immortal bird which 
was “not born for death,” as poor Keats beauti- 
fully observed, answers in the still midnight to 
the melodies of our pensive spirits, whereas any 
counterfeit, be it never so excellent, would fall 
tamely on the ear. Consummate skill and severe 
practice may produce something like vocal resem- 
blance between the man and bird, but the effort 
of the biped would be essentially imitative, and 
nothing more. In order to test the value of 
resemblance, we will, in the place of nightingale, 
substitute the word poet, and so endeavour to do 
justice to Mr. Reave’s volumes. Some contem- 
poraneous critics have charged Mr. Reape with 
being an imitator, than which nothing is more 
easy to assert, or more difficult to prove. We 
cannot assert that Mr. Reape has steered clear of 
the appearance of imitation, but in strict justice 
we think it right to observe that similar ideas in 
two poets may not prove the imitativeness of 
either, because the onus probandi lies in the attempt 
to resemble, which can only be safely ascertained 
by the confessions of an author. It is scarcely 
possible that a poet can have full justice done him 
unless it be conceded by the critic that “similarity 


_is not always imitation,” as the elder D’IsraEtt 
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wisely asserted. Mental ideas are common to all 
men, and the materials for illustration are scat- 
tered prodigally about us; they are, in fact, 
common property for ever existing in the fecund 
earth, in the prolific sea, and in the brave o’er- 
hanging firmament. It is not extraordinary that 
any single idea should imprint itself and germi- 
nate inmany minds. Simultaneously a planet has 
been discovered by two scientific men, in two 
countries. There is so much cant and blundering 
about what is termed originality, that a new poet 
is only safe when he invests a new idea with a 


new style, for not only uniformity of thought but | 


uniformity of manner engenders many mistakes 
in those who make the discovery. Admit the 
principle generally into the arts and sciences, and 
it would be destructive of a vast amount of beauty 


and method, architecture would be broken into | be seized by the poet in order to show the triumph 
fragmentary disorder; its purest style and grand- | of art. 
est feature would be subject to the merest caprice. | given to an actor for the display of histrionic skill 
It would be ridiculous to assert that the artist | will give an acted drama that wide popularity 


who follows the grace of the Gothic, or the noble 
simplicity of the Doric is a copyist because he 
follows the orders which gave beauty to Strasburg 
Cathedral, and the Parthenon. Genius is hardly 
less excellent because it frames its style of work- 
manship from the method of genius anterior to it. 
The same may be observed of subject as of 
style. There is, however, this disadvantage, that 
the same theme treated by two poets excites in 
readers a keener power of comparison. This 
comparison will be acutely exercised by many 
who peruse Mr. Reapr’s “Italy,” composed in 
the Spenserian stanza, and his “ Destiny,” origin- 
ally published under the name of “Cain the 
Wanderer,” because Brron’s name is too signifi- 
cant and great to be easily forgotten. In point of 
fact, there is no real similitude between Mr. 
Reap’s poems and the intense sorrow and suffer- 
ing of the wandering “Childe;” and still less 
resemblance to that mighty “ Mystery ” which in 
1821 came like a crash of echoing thunder on the 
literary world, and which, as Scorr observed, 
“ matched Mitton on his own ground.” Objects 
and situations being the same, or nearly the same: 
Italy presenting to two poets similar substantive 
features; the Spenserian verse being by both con- 
sidered the best vehicle for variety, fancy, power, 
and pathos, it seems to us that a certain likeness 
is absolute, and which cannot exactly be called 
imitation. It will be to Mr. Ruapn’s disadvan- 
tage that there is any resemblance though it turns 
out to be mainly external, and we cannot help 
saying that the author has shown a want of 
caution in venturing so boldly in the luminous 
footprints of Byron. Mr. Reaper’s ornate and 
florid style serves to exhibit in bolder form, if it 
be possible, the terrible force of Byron’s Saxon 
utterance. No living poet is mighty enough to 
give us such another terrific picture of the strain- 
ing snakes and Laocoon’s mortal struggles; or 
the proud gladiator, fearless of death, yet still in 
his last pang, turning back to his rude hut by the 
Danube, where he sees “ his young barbarians all 
at play.” Mr. Reape has attempted, or he has 
been forced to attempt by the imperativeness of 
his theme, a revival of this picture, “‘O that way 
Failure lies; no more of that.” 
If we may judge from the best portions of the 


volumes before us we should say that Mr. Reape | 
has little or no motive to be an imitator; he has | 


ample resources of his own. His beauties are 
many and his merits considerable, but they are 
exhibited through a too luxurious growth of 
words. What Mr. Reape chiefly lacks is con- 
densation. His muse, setting aside the gender, 
resembles more the amplitude and weight of Asax 
than the brawn and elasticity of Hector. 
ReEaDE is very correct in the details of the poetic 
art; he never sins against rhythmical proportion, 
which is too common among minds of greater 
poetic scope. The poet is the highest revelation 
of the artist, he is the perfect artist spiritualized ; 
therefore he has not unfolded himself aright if he 
has scorned the mechanical contrivance of a 
poem The present volumes are principally filled 
with dramas, and dramatic poems, a distinction 
that is usually marked and prominent. The main 
difference of a perfect drama and a dramatic poem 
lies between the actual development of human 
actors, and the conceivable development of human 
actions. We do not anticipate that the actor will 
be called upon to popularize even the most repre- 
sentative drama that Mr. Reape has written— 
“ Cataline.” Powerful description, acute philo- 
‘sophy, and glowing imagery, even where they 
abound in the highest degree, are not alone suf- 
ficient to familiarize a drama to the public mind. 
It was a belief of the great Napoleon (the adjec- 


| 


| 


Mr. | 


| 


| hands of his new translator. 


| jingling rhymes, he should accomplish all that was 


} 


tive is significant and really indispensable) that 
there is one particular moment in the fate of a 
battle, in which a single blow would give success 
to the general who perceives it. SHAKSPEARE’S 
“tide in the affairs of men” may have strength- 
ened the idea of the Corsican, but the chief point 
is to discover when the moment arrives. If this 
is true of a battle, it is equally true of a drama, 
for a drama is no other than a mimic battle of 
life. The truest eloquence, declamation, and 
pathos, indispensable as they are, must be looked 
upon as auxiliaries. These cannot alone sustain 
adrama. The human mind cannot be kept at 
| any extreme tension, and when the highest attri- 

butes of the poet’s brain begin to exhaust public 
attention, that is the precise moment, similar to 
| that for which NaPpoLeon watched, which should 





It is a moment when an opportunity 


which a dramatic poem rarely attains. This is 
one cause of SHAKSPEARE’S power and univer- 
sality; none but he having wedded such consum- 
mate skill with such immortal thoughts. 

Viewing Mr. Reapg, not as a writer of dramas 
| but as a writer of poems, we assert that he has 
| gained a title to be heard. We could cull numerous 

passages finely conceived and beautifully exe- 
cuted, each and all of which exhibit an earnest- 
ness which shows unmistakeably that the heart of 
the man is in the songs of the poet. From the | 
length of the poems we shall not quote any in its 
| complete form, but merely pluck a couple of slips 
| from the living tree. 





Fling back the Orient gates! behold awaking 
Aurora beautiful from trancéd sleep : 
While with crystalline fingers she is shaking 
Morn from her dewy hair; the young hours keep 
Watch o’er her car, and round its pathway sweep 
Roses, for scattering onward as they flee, 
Light rays flashed forth like foam from the blue deep ; 
Downward they wheel in dance and revelry, 

Waking on earth's gray hills the choirs of melody. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Her eyes are flashing glories ! 
Iris her diadem ethereal flings, 
Her bow o’er which the sun’s rich rays are shed, | 
Who with ati radiant eyes the treasure brings | 
For his immortal daughter; forth sne springs, 

Her car is loosed, her banner is unfurled, 

Life wakes from death-like s'eep, time plumes his wings, 

Night's shadows backwaré to their caves are hurled, 

Behold ! great day is born and walks along the world. 

From “ REVELATIONS OF LIFE.” 
Ancestral England ! filial is our love 
To thee, yea, reverential is our trust, 
Mindful of all thou hast been, all thou art. 
Among thy vales with watching trees o’erhung, 
Thy brooks’ deep chorus swelling at our feet, 
Filling the temple of our life with sound ; 
Thy cottages gray faces peering seen 
Through branches aged as thy brows, the sky, 
Hallowing untrodden sanctuaries of shade ; | 
There, where the ey« feeds on the beautiful 
It half creates, while we drink in the air, 
Feeling its spirit in our life instilled : 
The sense of a pervading moral truth, 
The consciousness of honourable freedom, 
There do we murmur from our heart of hearts, 
** How beautiful is England !”” 

Such the thought. 

Moving unconscious numbers as I neared | 
The pastor’s cottage on Holme-lea. It crowned | 
A steep ravine amid engirding woods. | 
The setting sun upon the valley fell, | 
Tinging the loftier trecs with mellow light; | 
The spirit of joy presided o’er the spot, 
Felt in its hues, heard in the rushing stream, 
The Dart that burried among shadowing depths, 
Clove on its flashing cours.. The devious path 
Opened on a broad avenue of limes, 
Arching above the distant vicarage. 


round her head 








Dante's Divine Comedy. The Vision of Hell. Trans- 
lated in the original Ternary Nhyme. By C. B. 
CayLey, B.A. 


WHEN a person undertakes to translate a serious, earnest, 
and thoughtful work, it is to be expected that his own | 
feelings should at Jeast harmonize with the character of 
his author. 

In the present instance, the slightest glance will show 
that Mr. CAYLEY had no reverence whatever for DANTE, 
who is completely transformed and disfigured in the 
So burlesque, indeed, is | 
the production before us, that we ought, perhaps, to ex. | 
press our thanks to Mr. Caycry for affording us many 
a hearty laugh, at the mixture of absurdity and vul- 
garity which we shall have occasion to expose. 

Mr, CayLey, with what grace we need not say, has 
endeavoured to ridicule his predecessor, Wriau, for 
not attempting more than a double rhyme; evidently 
supposing that if, by the most daring boldness and per- 
version of language, he could collect together three 


wanting to naturalize DANTE. Hence we scruple not to 
aver, that if Mr. CayLey intended his werk to be 
understood, he should have accompanied it with a new 


| LEY will adopt any nonsense. 


dictionary of the English language, unless he supposed 
a slang dictionary would suffice. 

Mr. CAYLEY is so unintelligible, that we have been 
constantly obliged to refer to the original to understand 
his meaning. We shall, therefore, translate him, for 
the benefit of the English reader, into the versions of 
Cary and Wrient. We will begin with 


THE FIRST SIMILE IN DANTE. 


Allor fu la paura un poco queta, 
Che nel lago del cor m'era durata 
La notte ch’'i’ passai con tanta pieta. 
E come quei che con lena affannata 
Uscito fuor del pelago alla riva, 
Si volge all’ acqua perigliosa, e quata; 
Cosi l’animo mio, ch’ancor fuggiva, 
Si vols’a retro a rimirar lo passo 
Che non lascid giammai persona viva 
CAYLEY. 
This sight some portion of the fear allays, 
Which in the lake, even my heart, had stayed 
That night, when pity followed all my ways. 
And as a man, whose very breath’s afraid, 
Emerging from the billows on the shore, 
Turns to the perilous deep, and stops dismayed; 
Thus did my spirit, fleeing evermore, 
Turn back to look again upon that pass, 
Which never mortal has «ith life gone o’er. 


The use of the present tense instead of the past, as 
in the verb “allays,” is a practice adopted by Mr. 
CayLery without scruple. “ The lake, even my heart,” 
is a miserable version of “nel lago del cor;” and still 
worse, “ when pity followed all my ways,” as a tran- 
script of “con tanta pieta.” The perversion of, “ whose 
very breath’s afraid,” as a substitute for “ breathless,” 
suffices to show that, for the sake of a rhyme, Mr. Cay- 
7” Stops dismayed,” is no 
translation of “e quata;” and “with life gone o'er,” is a 
most lame and impotent conclusion. 


THE SAME BY CARY. 

Then was a little respite to the fear, 
That in my heart’s recesses deep had lain 
All of that night, so pitifully pass’d : 
And as a man, with difficult short breath, 
Forespent with toiling, ’scaped from sea to shore, 
Turns to the perilous wide waste, and stands 
At gaze ; e’en so my spirit, that yet fail'd, 
Struggling with terror, turn’d to view the straits 
That none huth pass’d and liv’d. 


THE SAME BY WRIGHT. 

Then was awhile allay’d the chilling fear 
That still within my heart's lake trembling stood, 
The night I pass’d in anguish so severe : 

And like to one all breathless—who at last 
Escaped ashore from out the perilous flood, 
Turns to the wave, and gazing, stands aghast ; 

E’en so my mind, though yet intent on flight, 
Turn’d backward, to review that vale of gloom 
Which never spared the life of mortal wight. 


We now come to another most celebrated passage— 
DANTE’S ARRIVAL WITHIN THE GATES OF HELL. 
CAYLEY. 


And then he placed his hand within my hand, 
And gave me heart with his assured mien, 

And set me thus within the secret land. 

There sighs, laments and shouts of woe between, 
Rang through the air that feels no starry force, 

At which I wept ere J’d a moment been. 

Tongues diverse, strains of horrible discourse, 
And dolorous words, and accents of despite, 
And clashing hands, and voices loud and hoarse, 
A tumult made, which circles through the night 

Of that untemporal and clouded air, 
Like sand, that breath of whirlwind sets on flight. 


“ Between,” is a useless addition to eke out the 


| rhyme. “ That feels no starry force,” is a most clumsy 


and circuitous mode of expressing the simple “ starless’’ 
(“senza stelle.”) “Ere J’d a moment been”—where? 
—‘ Discourse,” “Despite,” “Hoarse,” and “Night,” 
are all his predecessor’s rhymes. What is the meaning 
of “a night of untemporal air?”—*sempre in quell’ 
aula senza tempo tinta,”—7. e., “ air eternally darkened.” 
The coinage results in positive nonsense. “ The breath 
of a whirlwind set on flight,” as a translation of “ Come 
la rena quando a turbo spira,” is another curiosity. 


THE SAME BY CARY. 

And when his hand he had stretch'd forth 
To mine, with pleasant looks, when I was cheer’d, 
Into that secret place he led me on. 

Here sighs, with lamentations and loud moans, 
Resounded through the air piere’d by no star, 
That e’en I wept at entering. Various tongues, 
Horrible languages, outcries of woe, 

Accents of anger, voices deep and hearse, 
With hands together smote that swell’d the sounds, 
Made up a tumult, that for ever whirls 
Round through that air with solid darkness stain’d, 
Like to the sand that in the whirlwind flies. 

THE SAME BY WRIGHT. 

Then as he clasp’d my hand with joyful m fen, 
That comfort gave, and bade me cease to fear, 
He led me down into the world unseen. 

There sighs, and sorrows, and heart-rending cries 
Resounded through the starless atmosphere, 
Whence tears began to gather in mine eyes. 

Harsh tongues discordant—horrible discourse— 
Words of despair—fierce accents of despite— 
Striking of hands— with curses deep and hoars® 

Raised a loud tumult, which unceasing whirl'ad 
Throughout that gloom of everlasting night, 
Like to the sand in circling eddies hurl’d. 
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THE CRITIC, 

















[The opening of Canto 29.) 
CAYLEY. 
Now had my body's lights been swilled so deep 
Through the grim wounds and crowds innumerous, 
That all their longing was to stand and weep. 
But Virgil said, “* Why dost thou linger thus ? 
Why dost thou lodge, and ’stablish so thy view 
Amongst the mammockt shades lugubrious ? 
Thou didst not in the other pits thus do ; 
Consider, if to number them thou mean, 
That round the vale clasps twenty miles and two. 


Who could suppose that “ his body's lights swilled so 
deep,” meant “ his eyes filled with tears?” But we will 
leave Mr. CayLey in penance among ‘the mammockt 
shades lugubrious,” to “swill his own body's lights 
with regret for having perpretated so execrable a 
stanza. 

THE SAME BY CARY. 
So were mine eyes inebriate with the view 
Of the vast multitude, whom various wounds 
Disfigur’d, that they longed to stay and weep. 
But Virgil rous’d me: ‘* What yet gazest on ? 
Wherefore doth fasten yet thy sight below 
Among the maim'd and miserable shades? 
Thou hast not shown in any chasm beside 
This weakness. Know, if thou wouldst number them, 
That two-and-twenty miles the valley winds 
Its circuit. 
THE SAME BY WRIGHT. 
The numerous tribes and various gashes deep 
With tears had so inebriated mine eyes, 
1 gladly would have stood awhile to weep ; 
But Virgil said to me; “ Why gazing so? 
Why fix thy looks in melancholy guise 
On the distigured shades that lie below ?— 
Not so thy wont in any former cell : 
But, if to count them all, thy wish may be, 
Think—two-and-twenty miles extends the dell. 

Onur limited space warns us against any further quo- 
tations at length; we therefore collect, out of an endless 
store of vulgarisms, &c., the following: 

“ Love, who from loving none beloved, reprieves.” 

“On Acherontine banks where sorrows hover.” 

“ He rends the ghosts, and quarters them and chaws.” 


“A force of ghosts.—Dogs afeared.—If the sack 
ye jog.— Ensweets—Empoisons.—The wave is brayed. 
—Embound.—They nestle all, and some.—Nathemore— 
such pity throngs my heart.—The noise to tame.— 
Enmarble.—Clout.—Living yet by stroke of lungs (ée., 
alive.) — Abye. — Budge. — Vate.— Overclenched.— 
Thickt the lips: (¢. ¢., made them thick.)—Repray.— 
It thinks me.—Fnlived (for enlivened.)—Charon leave 
thy cark.—In numbers shall my comedy not cark.— 
Seales besprent.— Disparate.—Indigest.—Thy limbs in 
tether.— Dismal-fatal.— Entowered.— Surquedry.— O 
ghost bemused. — Fortune-turning. — High-proud. —- 
E wlamps.— Dreadful-named.—Eyes of hearty teen.— 
In caudy.—From cold baboonish.— Unhair.—Enwined.” 
—and, to express “ dark,” “in penury of day.” 

From the passages quoted it will be evident that Mr. 
Cayuey has failed to outstrip his predecessors, and that 
terza rima is more than ever a failure in English. Of 
Cary we may say generally, that his heavy blank verse 
affords no likeness of his author, and that the rhyth- 
mical translation of Wricut forms the nearest approach 
to DAnTr’s simple and poetical style, that the literature 
of this country has yet produced. 








The Odes of Pindar, literally translated into English 
Prose. By Dawson W. Turner, M.A. To which 
is added, a Metrical Version, by ABRAHAM Moore. 
London: Bohn. 


A comparison of the prose and the poetry in this 
volume, of the literal and the free translation, will enable 
the reader to decide for himself the much-disputed 
question whether a writer should be rendered into a 
foreign tongue literatim, or whether analogous ideas 
should be sought by the translator; in short, if a trans- 
lation ought to be a transcript or an adaptation. The 
contrast here presented has induced us to give a pre- 
ference to the latter. In preserving the identity of 
words as far as it was practicable in the change of a 
dead language into a living one, Mr. Turner has 
entirely sacrificed the life and spirit of the original. On 
the other hand, Mr. Moore (not Tom), in the conver- 
sion of Greek into English poetry, has been compelled 
to depart widely from the words and often from the 
thoughts of the poets, but nevertheless he conveys a far 
more accurate conception of his composition than does 
the literal prose by which he is preceded. But Mr. A. 
Moore has unusual capacities for poetical translation; 
his verses are remarkably flowing; there is none of the 
stiffness that usually reminds the reader so painfully 
that the author is not pouring out his own thoughts, 
but laboriously putting into his own words the thoughts 
and expressions of another. We have been more pleased 
with this volume than with any of the Classical Series yet 
published by Mr. Bonn. Judicious as was the choice 
of translators with all of them, this has been the most 
happily selected. 











The Life and Works of Robert Burns. Edited by 
Rosert Cuambers. Vol. 3, Edinburgh: Cham- 
bers. 

Mr. R. Campers has invented quite a new form of 

biography. The Poems and Letters of Borns have been 

arranged chronologically and introduced into the 
memoir, of which, indeed, they form a part, at once 
illustrating and illustrated by the narrative. Until 
we had read them thus, we had not fully shared 
the poet's feelings, rightly understood his meaning, 
or estimated his genius at its worth. This third 
volume contains the compositions and incidents of 
five years of his life, from 1788 to 1793, in which 
some of his most admirable poens were written. We 
recommend this to our readers as one of the most de- 

lightful biographies in our language, besides being a 

complete collection of the works of the Ayrshire 

Ploughman. 








The National Edition of Shakspere. Histories. 


Vol. 2. C. Knieur. 
A very handsome octavo edition of Knicut's Shaks- 
pere, with all his valuable notes and illustrations, pub- 
lished at less than half of its original price. 








A FrourtH edition of the collected Poems and Lyrics 
of Robert Nicoll (Blackie,) has just appeared, testify- 
ing to the enduring popularity of a genius too early 
lost to the world. It is prefaced by a memoir of pro- 
found interest, that displays other no less remarkable 
features of his character; his manly self-reliance, his 
indefatigable industry, the lovingness of his nature. He 
is Scotland’s second Burns. Messrs. ROUTLEDGE 
have presented to the British lovers of poetry the col- 
lected Works of James Russell Lowell, one of the fore- 
most in local fame of the poets of America, but who is 
less known in England than some of his brethren of 
lesser merit. This reprint, at a trifling price, will, we 
trust, introduce him to the better acquaintance of our 
readers, who cannot but be pleased with the vivid 
imagination, the fruitful fancy, the exquisite transcripts 
of nature, and the lofty sentiment that pervades his 
productions. We will tempt them with two or three 
specimens. How sweet and novel a thought is embodied 
in— 





A PRAYER. 


God! do not let my loved-one dic, 
But rather wait until the time 

That I am grown in purity 
Enough to enter thy pure clime, 

Then take me, I will gladly go, 

So that my love remain below! 


O, let her stay! She is by birth 

What I through death must learn to be, 
We need her more on our poor earth, 

Than thou canst need in heaven with thee : 
She hath her wings already, I 
Must burst this earth-shell ere I fly. 


Then, God, take me! We shall be near, 

More near than ever, each to each : 
Her angel ears will find more clear 

My heavenly than my earthly speech ; 
And still, as I draw nigh to thee, 

Her soul and mine shall closer be. 


And in a different tone, but equally imbued with the 
spirit of poetry, is— 
THE FOUNTAW. 


Gilad of all weathers, 
Still seeming best, 
Upward or downward, 

Motion thy rest ; 


Into the sunshine, 
Full of the light, 
Leaping and flashing 
From morn till night! 


Full of a nature 
Nothing can tame, 

Changed every moment, 
Ever the same ; 


Into the moonlight, 
Whiter than snow, 

Waving so flower-like 
When the winds blow! 


Into the starlight 
Rushing in spray, 

Happy at midnight, 
Happy by day! 


Ceaseless aspiring, 
Ceaseless content, 
Darkness or sunshine 
Thy element ;— 


Glorious fountain! 
Let my heart be 


Ever in motion, 

Blithesome and cheery, 
Still climbing heavenward, Fresh, changeful, constant, 

Never aweary ;— Upward, like thee! 

A poem, in six cantos, entitled Helen of Innspruck, 
or the Maid of Tyrol (Hamilton and Co.), has invited 
anotice. The preface states that it was written for 
the amusement of a child. We fear that this fact is 
not likely to recommend it to grown-up persons, for a 
long poem adapted to childish comprehensions could 
not be of the high class calculated to interest the more 
cultivated mind. But, fortunately for the author, 
although writing for a child, he has written what no 
child’s capacities could enjoy, and the result is a volume 
of more than respectable poetry—a composition singu- 
larly free from faults, although wanting in the higher 
attributes of genius. He has great facility in rhyming 
—his ear is delicate, his command of language some- 
what too apt, for at times his thronging words run 
away with his ideas. The tale might, perhaps, have 
been better told in prose; but if it be an amusement to 
put it into metre, it is at least a harmless occupation, 
which the writer may indulge without challenging cri- 
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ticisw, provided only, that in doing so he does not 
violate the mechanical rules of verse. From Mr. 
Tuomas Battery we have received The Advent of 
Charity, and other Poems (Simpkin and Co.) It is 
one of the multitude of volumes in this department in 
literature which make us wonder why written at all, 
and still more how they come to be printed, seeing that 
this is a costly proceeding which no publisher will be 
found to risk, and the losses of which must fall vpon 
the authors. Occasionally we discover in this volume 
a flash that is almost poetry, but the author wants 
experience; he should write, and correct, and burn, and 
then write, and correct, and burn again, half-a-dozen 
times at least before he can venture into print with any 
prospect of success. There is some good stuff in him, 
but it is stifled in crudities———-One Mr. JosePH 
Turner has printed twenty pages of Echoes of the 
Great Exhibition, comprising eighteen sonnets sug- 
gested by that large theme. They are below mediocrity. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Treatise on Naval Gunnery. By Lieutenant 
General Sir Howarp Dove as, Bart. 3rd 
edition. 1851. London: John Murray. 8voa 
pp. 638. 


Tuere is nothing more dangerous in warfare than 
to despise your enemy, or what is tantamount to 
it, to entertain an overweening estimate of your 
own prowess and powers. 

It has been openly declared by high military 
authorities that this country is in so unprepared 
a state in its military resources, while France is 
so much the contrary, that whenever a war shal? 
break out, we may expect the most disastrous 
consequences that it is possible to contemplate. 
And how is this assertion met? Not by dis- 
proving it in fact, by showing the extent of our 
preparations, and that they are sufficient, or can 
easily be raised in sufficient time; but by vapor- 
ing bravados, and self-delusion, that since the 
time of Witt1am the Conqucror, no foreigner has 
been able to make an impression on the British 
territory; that we always have beat the French 
by land and sea, and never more decidedly than 
during the last war; that our spirited population 
would rise up in hundreds of thousands, and soon 
drive the invaders into the sea; and, therefore, 
that there is not the slightest ground for appre- 
hension, or for a thought on the subject. 

We will admit most cordially that there is in 
the British nation a proud determination to 
maintain its independence, such as would always 
induce it to make wonderful efforts against any 
who would encroach upon it; that we are provided 
with ample general resources, and that there is an 
energy and deliberate courage in an Englishman 
that adapt him for a first-rate soldier or sailor; 
but these compose only the raw materials, which 
must be worked into shape before they are fit for 
use. 

If we look to preceding times, we shall find 
that we did not trust implicitly to our being the 
finest fellows in the world, but thought it well to 
give those fine fellows as many advantages as we 
could. Cromwetr did not content himself with 
desiring his enthusiastic followers only to “trust 
in Gop,” but he added the recommendation to 
“keep their powder dry.” While acknowledging 
the superior character of our men, we hold it as 
no degradation to avow that we are more indebted 
for the magnitude and constancy of our successes 
by sea and land during the last war, to their 
superior proficiency in their art and their superior 
equipments. These, therefore, must be main- 
tained if we would wish to retain our pre- 
eminence. 

Confining ourselves in this article to the Naval 
Service, to which the book before us is chiefly 
devoted, let us see how the case stands. 

For ages we have been pre-eminent for our 
seafaring population, in numbers and skill, and 
have turned that excellence to the most important 
account on occasion of every war. We had only 
to establish a superior force of men-of-war in a 
state of readiness in our ports as machines; the 
manning with practised and efficient seamen was 
speedily effected from the merchant service and 
fishermen, who were in a short time given every 
instruction and organization that was required in 
those times to make perfect men-of-war’s men. 
Seamanship was in fact the all-in-all to gain a 
superiority in a naval action against anything 
except an overwhelming amount of numbers. 

Thus Britain was enabled to “rule the waves.” 
Since 1815, however, some important changes 
have been made, that greatly tend to lessen our 
advantages. 
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1. The raising of men by impressment has been 
so vehemently denounced that it is doubtful 
whether it could be readily at once resorted to, 
even inthe utmost emergency; while a voluntary 
recruiting would be far too slow for such a case, 
and the most precious time will be lost before we 
shall even have decided what course to pursue. 
Our opponents, on the other hand, by their naval 
conscription have men enough, and trained to a 
considerable degree in the most important ele- 
ments, ready at a moment’s warning to man a 
good fleet. 

2. The great increase of steam power in navi- 
gation will have vast influence in naval warfare: 
our general power in this particular will no doubt 
greatly exceed that of any other nation; but even 
in the hands of the inferior, it will be very effec- 
tive in checking the means of annoyance of the 
superior. 

Being most available when nearest to its re- 
sources, it is less favourable for prolonged cruises 
than for short bursts and operations. It will ren- 
der the blockade of an enemy’s ports a matter of 
great difficulty, and it will enable the weaker 
power to combine measures of aggression with a 
degree of force and certainty unknown in former 
times, when so many well-devised plans were no- 
toriously defeated by untoward circumstances of 
wind and weather, and when, even in the most 
favourable cases, it was almost impossible to 
combine simultaneous operations from different 
ports. 

3. The vast improvements made in naval gun- 
nery since the last war, by making practised 
gunners of more value in action than able sea- 
men, takes from us a leading advantage that we 
have hitherto possessed, and renders it a work of 
time to convert the best of seamen into a good 
man-of-war’s man. 

It is this last subject that is treated of in 
particular in the work now under our notice. 

That a work on Naval Gunnery should be 
written by an officer of the army, may readily be 
accounted for in this instance. The father of Sir 
Howarp Dovetas, if we mistake not, was the 
captain of Ropyey’s ship, and, it has been con- 
fidently reported, suggested the bold and brilliant 
maneeuvre of breaking the enemy’s line, which 
greatly tended to the gain of the decisive victory 
of the 12th of April. He also paid much 
attention to the improvement of naval gun- 
nery. 

Sir Howarp himself passed the early period 
of his service in the Royal Artillery, of which he 
was one of the most scientific officers. Under 
predilections generated by these circumstances, 
he turned his attention, during the war, to the 
want of knowledge in the theory and art of 
gunnery in the navies of Europe, and compiled a 
number of suggestions for its improvement in our 
own service, which, in 1818, were published. 
This is the third edition of that work; elaborate 
as it is, there is little to be found in it that is 
superfluous or uninteresting. 

In Part I. are comprised the author’s original 
suggestions for “The Organization of Naval 
Gunners ;” for effect, it is perhaps the most im- 
portant in the book. The system has been acted 
upon, to a certain extent, and to such advantage, 
as to call imperiously for its extension, and for 
such amendments as seem to be required to obtain 
full benefit from it; one, of most importance and 
of essential necessity, being how to retain men 
thus trained in the British service. At present, 
they are under an organization that does not seem 
to be the best calculated to obtain the greatest 
degree of advantage from the institution. After 
being about a twelvemonth under instruction, 
they are engaged for five years, and transferred 
to a sea-going ship, which, being usually paid off 
within three or four years, there remains a period 
too short for another regular tour. At the end 
of the five years, becoming free, it is natural to 
expect that they will carry their acquired attain- 
ments to the best market, which may be in the 
service of other countries. 

It is reasonable, before going to the expense of 
giving men what may be termed a professional 
education and training, that a longer period of 
engagement should be entered into; and, by add- 
ing to that, the superior advantages that profes- 
sional acquirements are fairly entitled to, 
according to proficiency, there is little doubt but 
that this most valuable class would be retained 
in the British service by re-engagements, so long 
as their physical energies were equal to it. 
Financial considerations are frequently brought to 
bear against measures for the real efficiency of 
the public service. This proposition, however, 





it is believed, would, fortunately, hardly conflict 
with the views of even ultra-cconomists, as this 
body need not be in addition to their naval forces, 
but only acomponent part of them. 

There is one startling assertion made by Sir 
Howarp Doveias—namely, that “six years are 
required to instruct land service artillery men, 
and render them practically efficient.” This is 
strongly expressed, and must mean that they con- 
tinue to gain in proficiency during a six years’ 
length of service, and not that they are practically 
inefficient up to that penod. 

Part IL. commences with an admirable abstract 
of the Theory of Projectiles, which is continued 
to page 83. 

This theory is the foundation for all reasonings 
on gunnery, and leads by the shortest and surest 
process to every improvement in the weapons and 
manner of using them. It requires, however 
considerable mathematical attainments to under- 
stand, even when so clearly laid down; and, there- 
fore, the working on it will be the province of the 
few, while the bulk of Artillerists will practise on 
the results emanating from the science which is 
beyond their reach. From thence to the end of 
the work, are a series of practical details and con- 
siderations with which every naval man should 
be thoroughly conversant. They will convey 
useful instruction to every officer of the army, 
and are not without sufficient interest to be 
perused by any general reader. 

In page 86, doubts are expressed, and, as it 
appears to us, not without good grounds, whether 
the prepossession for heavy guns may not have 
been carried a little too far, so as to place vessels, 
where it has been applied in the greatest excess, 
under “disadvantageous circumstances, when 
opposed to such as, though equal to them in size, 
carry a greater number of guns, and which, con- 
sequently, possess a degree of superiority, from 
the power of making a plurality of discharges in 


the less unwieldy guns may be worked.” 

The effect of firing double or treble shot, of 
windage, of the length of guns, of the recoil and 
preponderance of wads, penetration of shot into 
different materials, grape, the form and gravity 
of shot, with many other details regarding the 
service of artillery are minutely investigated and 
explained. 

In the article of bored-up guns, the reasonings 
do not appear to us to be very satisfactory; they 
are all founded on the supposition of their being 
applied to the service of solid shot, and the con- 
sequent serious defects occasioned by the want of 
proportion of metal in the gun to resist the effort 


HANS, although his merit is rather slurred over) 
was that the rebored guns should be applied to 
hollow shot, by which the equilibrium weight 


lighter guns and shot; while the latter would be 
of larger dimensions, a quality to which much 
importance was attached for sca-service. ‘The re- 


guns cast expressly on the same principle, or it | 
may, on more recent consideration, be determined 
that solid shot, of inferior dimensions, are the 
most effective; but the real qualities of the re- 
bored guns, or lighter ordnance to carry hollow | 
shot exclusively, are not quite fairly stated. 

In the article on the new foreign rifle muskets, 
we cannot at all agree with the author in the low | 
estimate at which he values them. All his ar- | 
guments are strained and founded on fallacies. | 
We cannot possibly understand how it is possible | 
to under-estimate, to such a degree, the substitu- 
tion in the hands of every soldier (for, of course, 
they will become general) of a musket that it is 
proved will fire with more accuracy at 800 and 
1,000 yards than the present arm will at 200 and | 
300, and with ample force. It may be said that | 
it requires practice and skill; but no amount of | 
skill can produce better effects with the other, | 
even if laid with mathematical precision, the 
shot is not to be depended upon beyond very 
short ranges. Neither does it appear that the 
practice need be excessive to obtain with the new 
arm very considerable proficiency in firing at 
long ranges; nor that in the hands of those very | 
slightly practised, it is not far superior to the old | 
musket. 

It is argued that spherical case from field 
pieces will be more than a match for clouds of | 
sharpshooters with this weapon—this we deny in | 
toto. The sharpshooters would, of course, be | 








a given time, and from the facility with which | 


of the charge and weight of projectile; whereas | 
the system (which was really founded by Parx- | 


could be adjusted, and the advantages gained of | 


NAL. 








bored guns may be an expedicat, and inferior to | 
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means in such compact order as to present an 
opening for much effect from the spherical case, 
or shot, or shells; while the artillerymen serving 
the guns must necessarily be concentrated, and, 
perhaps, with their horses exposed, so as to form 
an admirable target that could hardly be missed. 
Supposing, however, the contest to be more in 
favour of the artillery than we are inclined to 
admit, still, it must be borne in mind, of how 
much less consequence would be the loss of the 
sharpshooters, who could be readily replaced, 
than the casualties of men and horses at the guns; 
the same observation applies to the cavalry which 
is relied on to oppose men so armed. Its forma- 
tions for a charge will be far more difficult in 
open ground, and must be at greater distances 
than at present. Indeed, we consider that this 
superior power given to infantry will reduce the 
influence of artillery and cavalry in action in a 
great degree; this affects the amour propre of the 
enthusiastic artilleryman, and has, perhaps, pro- 
duced unconsciously these (as they appear to us) 
fallacious sentiments. 

The forced reasoning on this subject is carried 
so far, that on reading the following passage, one 
might be led to believe that a general, having 
troops armed with muskets of such improved 
construction, would absolutely be worse off than 
his opponent wlth the present comparatively 
wretched concern! 

“The General who, according to the proposed 
scheme, had hoped, by infantry armed with rifle 
muskets, to drive artillery out of the field, and 
overpower infantry and cavalry in a general 
skirmish, will only commit the serious error of 
bringing on a general action under circumstances 
highly disadvantageous to himself.” 

Why the General is to put himself under dis- 
advantageous circumstances, because his troops 
have a superior equipment, is quite unintelligible. 

Then follows a long argument about the pre- 
cariousness of hitting the mark at such long 
ranges as 800 or 1,000 yards; but it is founded on 
the assumption of the object being a single man, 
whereas it would never be attempted except at 
compact bodies, covering a considerable surface, 
such as columns of infantry, bodies of cavalry, or 
artillery; masses, such as have hitherto made no 
scruple of presenting themselves for lengthened 
periods at half the distance, so far as the danger 
of infantry fire would affect them. 

Itis stated that the bullets for these arms must 
be heavier than that of the present British mus- 
ket, to produce the necessary range, accuracy and 
force. This, however, is disproved by elaborate 
experiments carried on in Switzerland of late 
years; where it has been shown, that very light 
balls were impelled: with greater accuracy and 
celerity to short ranges than those that were 
heavier: at between from 250 to 300 yards, they 
were on a par; and from thence, as the ranges 
were increased, the heavier projectile, by pre- 
serving its impetus longer, had the advantage; 
but that bullets much lighter than these of our 
present musket would make excellent practice at 
809 yards, and at that distance pierce three deal 
boards, each of an inch thick; and as Sir Howarp 
seems to depreciate the attempt to use the musket 
for long ranges, even the very light balls would, 
on his scale, be quite efficient. 

The subject is renewed in the Appendix, after 


| further information gained; but the conclusions 


to which the author comes are scarcely altered. 
He deplores any hasty attempt to vary from the 
implements that served us so well forty years ago; a 
very wholesome caution, but no argument against 
an effective improvement adopted by other coun- 
tries. 

Some useful descriptions are given of the 
construction of the carabine & Tige, Ziindnadeb- 
gawehr, and the Minié; but in the author’s 
reasonings on the subject, there is scarcely a 
passage from which we are not disposed to differ- 

‘“ Rifles will never answer for line firing.” 

Why not, if the aim be more perfect, and the 
service equally simple as with the ordinary 
musket ? 

“The soldier, feeling he has in his hand @ 
weapon which, used by a good shooter, is efficient 
at a great range, will have a strong inducement 
to expend all his ammunition in distant firing.” 

That is as much to say, instead of teaching a 
workman how to use a good tool, keep it from 
him, because he may misapply it. 

This novelty is still in its infancy. The pro- 
posed modes of attaining the desired end are 
various—all of them giving considerable advan- 


greatly dispersed, each behind any little cover | tages; but being all, as yet, subject to objections, 
that might be available; or, at any rate, by no | we are afforded a good chance of entering with 
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success into the competition, if we do not content | the close of general actions, to draw off and cover | 


ourselves with humble copying, as we now appear | 
to be doing. 

After this digression, Sir Howarp Doveras 
returns to his legitimate subject, and is again 
excellent in his manner of treating the vast 
number of matters connected with it. He offers | 
many suggestions on desirable alterations, which 
we may reasonably conclude to be judicious from 
what his advice has before achieved in distinct | 
improvements. 

In an interesting chapter on the practice of 
“ firing at sea,” the different circumstances of the 
motion and relative positions of ships are care- 
fully analysed; it leads, however, to a reflection, | 
whether the practice from The Excellent, which 
with the marks fired at, is moored as in a mill- 
pond, be all that is necessary to make a naval 
gunner; and whether it would not be an improve- 
ment to take these men out occasionally for the | 
day, in any cruiser which may happen to be lying 
at Spithead, to fire some rounds at the back of the 
Isle of Wight, where there is some little sea and 
wind. The art, it is true, is better taught when 
freed from those elements of circumstance; but 
the practice is essentially dependant on them. 

We are sorry to find several instances recorded, 
where researches for improvements in our very 
important naval service are so slow; partly | 
owing, no doubt,, to the parsimony to which all | 
our warlike equipments and establishments are 
subjected; and which has reduced us in many, to 
a tardy and humble following of measures of great 
advantage, long after they have been established 
by other Powers. By a perseverance in this 
system, others will be constantly in advance of | 
us in the art of war. As samples, out of many, 
it seems that in 1851, we made successful trials | 
in the practice of simultaneous loading, which | 
had been adopted by the French navy, as much 
as eleven years previously ; and what is more 
strange, the original suggestion having been made | 
by Sir Howarp Doveétas himself in former | 
editions of this very work. And our ten and 
eight inch guns are confessedly adopted to put us 
on a par with the French. 

A long dissertation is introduced on the best 
mode of manceuvring by single ships in bringing | 
each other to action: however just the observa- 
tions may be, we think it might have been omitted | 
in a work which is overpressed with matter; 
being part of the distinct subject of Naval Tactics, 
and without any necessary immediate connection 
wi lh instructions on Naval Gunnery. 

‘ne author promises a future publication on 
th application of steam navigation in war; a 
m» ¢ difficult subject to deal with, but one that 
can..ot be too deeply considered, as the Power 
that shall most clearly anticipate the best manner 
of applying steam in its infinite varieties, will | 
most assuredly, by previous preparations, possess 
a great advantage. Since the general introduc- 
tion of steam navigation, there has been no | 
maritime war of suflicient influence to throw 
much light on its most effective use. The best 
mode of applying steam power to vessels of war, 
is a problem of very great difficulty, and, as yet | 
most imperfectly understood. 

To obtain high rates of speed, and a certainty | 
in making good way through adverse winds and 
currents, a steamer can carry little beyond its | 
engines, boilers, and fuel. Hence their principal 
application has been for mails, passengers, and a | 
few light goods. As such, there is room for their | 
profitable employment. Any armament given to 
them must be either very small for their size and | 
cost, or at the expense of their power of locomo- 
tion. 

In the days of sailing vessels exclusively, the 
armament of a man of war could be adjusted to 
the greatest degree of speed; hence the fully 
armed man of war had not only superlor force, 
but superior speed to the merchantman. With 
steam, however, it is otherwise; and the steamers 
of the great trading companies will find no diffi- 
culty in avoiding any man-of-war, under the 
present ordinary arrangement. This disadvantage 
must be met by maintaining a class of men-of- 
war, where the amount of armament shall be | 
made completely subservient to speed. ‘To give 
them, therefore, any really efficient fighting | 
power, they must be large; for the proportion of 
the entire stowage of a vessel, remaining avail- 
able beyond what is required by its steam power, | 
increases rapidly with the size. 

These will form the flying squadron; and like 
cavalry and light troops in the field, will keep the 
look out, and be formidable skirmishers. They 
will be most valuable during the progress, and at 


| English, or, probably, any other language. 


| subject. 


| of the Literary Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


the friendly disabled ships, and to follow up and 


delicately composed in every part (and therefore 
so much exposed to serious injury from shot and 


| to contend with the ordinary heavy-armed men- 


of-war in an efficient state, aided, as they are 
likely to be, by a degree of auxiliary power. The 
application of this auxiliary steam power to the 
largest class of men-of-war, is now rapidly com- 


ing into use; and great experience, and anxious | 


reasonings and researches will be requisite to fix 
on the best proportions of armament, steam 


| power, and sailing equipment, to make the most 


perfect men-of-war for all objects. It is probable 


| that, before many years, there will not be a man- 


of-war where the three are not combined. 

These are the matters on which, it is presumed, 
Sir Howarp Doveé tas proposes to treat in his 
promised work. He will, no doubt, produce 


| much that is valuable and interesting on the 


subject, but it is one that is so thoroughly con- 
nected with professional naval practice and 
study, that we are surprised at his undertaking it. 

On Naval Gunnery, he has here given us in- 
disputably the best treatise ever composed in the 
He 
yas the first to open the way to extensive im- 
provements on this, to us, peculiarly interesting 
His qualifications are so superior, he 
has contributed so much valuable information and 
instruction, mixed with so many interesting sug- 
gestions, that we shall be very anxious for the 


| publication of any other professional works, which 


his active mind seems to incline him to under- 
take. 





A GLANCE at the minor publications of the fortnight 
will suffice to preserve the completeness of this record 
of the progress of literature——-Mr. Humber has given 
to the commercial world, in a little pamphlet, extracts 





| . . . . 

| from the French code, with a translation, relating to 
| partnerships en Commandité, and which just now will 
| be welcome in various quarters.——Mr. CHARLES 


CHALMEKS has issued a small volume entitled Notes, 
Thoughts and Inquiries, on social economy, in which 
he advocates colonization on some model plan, which, 
like all similar schemes that have been attempted, fail, 
because in a colony the freedom of action and locomo- 
tion forbids men to bind themselves to associations in 
which their own wills are controlled by others.——J. S. 
TRELAWNY, Esq., M-P., has brought out an Lpitome of 
the Evidence taken before the Committee of the House of 
Commons on Church-rates. It will be very acceptable 
to all who have interested themselves on this subject, 


and who may not have leisure nor inclination to read | 


the bulky Blue Book,——Mr. Gro. Boog has sent us a 


| persecute those of the enemy. In spite, however, | 
| of their rapidity of movement, they will be so 





education, and social amelioration. The subject is 
much too wide and too controversial for us to do more 
than make known the appearance of a clever book, 
that treats of it with uncommon ability, and to recom- 


| mend those whom it interests to procure the volume 
« | and peruse it.——One who assumes the cognomen of 
shell), and so lightly armed as hardly to be able | 








Gorponius has sent us a little book, which professes 
to have accomplished the task that has perplexed all 
the philosophers of all ages and countries, namely, the 
definition of Jnstinct and Reason. His theory is thus 
stated by himself in his preface: “ Since indecision on 
a subject like the present, cannot, even when aided by 
eminent talents, be expected to accomplish much, I set 
out with the positive assertion, that man acts entirely 
by reason, and does nothing whatever by instinct, 
which is exclusively confined to the brutes, and that 
the higher orders of them, however seemingly intelli- 
gent, never make any approach to reason.” And this 
is seriously put forth as a new view of the question—as 
a discovery! Why it has been the popular opinion 
always, and has only been questioned by a small fraction 
of philosophers! We have been much interested in a 
little book entitled Classical Selections from British Prose 
Writers, which, although gathered together with an 
evident political purpose, certainly contains more grand 
and eloquent outpourings of the mighty minds of Eng- 
land’s worthies, than any volume of the same size we 
have ever seen. It is a tribute to the genius of our 
language. Every name of note will be found in the 
table of contents ——Mr. E. P. Rowse. has addressed 
a series of very sensible Letters to my Young-Men 
Friends, in which he tells to divers characters among 
them some wholesome truths for the guidance of their 
conduct in life. Although professedly advising indi- 
viduals, he is really conveying useful lessons to classes,— 
as when discoursing to the “gay” young man, or the 
“ business,” or the “ effeminate,” or the “literary” young 
man, and he is always sound in his advice both as to 
what should be done and what avoided. 











EAsE ror Man.— By the year two thousand,” says 
an American paper, “it is probable that manual labour 
will have utterly ceased under the sun, and the occupa- 
tion of the adjective ‘hard-fisted,’ will have gone by for 
ever. They have now, in New Hampshire, a potato- 
digging machine which, drawn by horses down the rows, 
digs the potatoes, separates them from the dirt, and, 
loads them up into the cart, while the farmer walks 
alongside, whistling ‘ Hail Columbia, with his hands in 
his pockets."—The Builder. 

CHURCHYARD MemortAts.—lIt is scarcely possible 
to walk through a churchyard without feeling the 
importance of inducing the selection of proper sepul- 
chral memorials and epitaphs. There has been 
melancholy work done both in the churches and the 
open grounds; in the former positive damage to some 
of the finest buildings, and in the latter opportunities 


for useful teaching not merely missed, but so used as 


lecture on the Claims of Science, delivered by him in | 


Queen’s College, Cork, eloquent and convincing, and 
well deserving an extensive circulation. We have been 
mach interested by the perusal of A Glance at the 
European Continent, in the form of two lectures de- 
livered at Gateshead by the Rev. J. Davies, DD., in 
which a singular, impartial and thoughtful view is 
taken of the present extraordinary aspect of affairs in 
Europe. Mr. Boun has added to his Standard 
Library the first volume of a new and complete edition 
This 
vo:ume contains a memoir of the painter and eight of 
his “ Discourses.” Copious notes have been added. 
The new volume of Bvhn's Classical Library contains 
the fifth of the Works of Plato, translated by Mr. 
GeorGe Burces, M.A. The subject of this is 
“The Laws.” 














The translation is literal, and very | 


carefully, and, as far as our comparison has been | 





made, very correctly, executed. 


The second volume | 


of The Works of Sir Thomas Browne, in the Stan- | 
dard Library, contains the three last books of Vulgar | 


Errors, the Religio Medici, and the Garden of'| 


Cyrus. The first of them is the most curious, and the 
second is the most learned, book in our language. A 
cheap and accessible edition of it has been long a de- 
sideratum, and Mr. Bown will have the thanks of 
the whole reading public for having placed it within 
their reach. Mr. Joun E, Tayvor has published a 
second edition of his eloquent essay on MICHAEL 
ANGELO, considered as a philosophic poet, which the 
lovers of the genius of art, as well as the student of phi- 
losophy, will read with pleasure and profit. From Mr. 
GrorGeE Euuis, M.D., we have received a little treatise 
on Irish Ethnology (Hodges and Smith), in which he 
carefully reviews the popular opinion that the problem 
of Ireland's social and political condition is to be sought 
in the natural character of the Celtic race. Mr. Enis 








| 


very acutely sketches the differences and resemblances | 


of the Celt and the Saxon, and makes some practical 


applications of the results to the purposes of legislation, | 


to do mischief and give pain. Since Dr. Markland 
published his excellent “ Remarks on English Churches, 
and on the Expediency of rendering Sepulchral Me- 
morials subservient to Pious and Christian Uses,” a 
correcter feeling on the subject has become more general 
than it was, though we still too often see the walls of 
our churches plastered with 





— Mural Monuments, every size, 
That woe could wish, or vanity devise. 
We once met with an epitaph as nearly as we can 
remember like the following :— 


Underneath this ancient pew, 
Lie the remains of Jonathan Blue : 
His name was Black, but that wouldn't do. 


That any man could have set to work to cut this deli- 
berately into stone, letter by letter, is surprising; but 
that his courage lasted him out is more so. What 
shall we say, too, to this at Winchester, put up at the 
end of the last century :— 


Ifere sleeps in peace a Hampshire grenadier, 

Who caught his death by drinking cold small beer. 
Soldiers, be wise from his untimely fall, 

And when ye’re hot, drink strong, cr none at all. 


Affliction sore, 
Long time I bore, &c. 


so often met with, and such as 


Here I lie, and no wonder I’m dead, 
For the wheel of a waggon went over my head. 


seem inoffensive after such ribaldry; and one can almost 
excus@, en the ground of its purpose, the American 
tombstone, which is inscribed,— 


Sacred to the remains of Jonathan Thompson, a pious 
Christian, and an affectionate husband. His disconsolate 
widow continues to carry on the tripe and trotter business 
at the same place as before her bereavement. 


—The Builder. 
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SUMMARY. 


In spite of the sedulous efforts of that enthusiastic 
Democrat, Miss Martineau, few, almost none, 
of the public men of America have been able to 
imprint a lively image of themselves on the mind 
of the English reader. Washington Irving we 
know, and Fenimore Cooper; Channing, Bryant, 
Emerson, Longfellow, have all of them a certain 
currency in this country; nor has Bancroft the 
historian gone entirely without readers, and 
Everett, like him ambassador in England, lives 
faintly in our memories as the author of certain 
elegant works. But who here knows, or cares to 
know, anything about “Henry Clay,” or “General 
Cass,” or any other of those American politicians, 
each of whom Mr. Jefferson Brick would em- 
phatically pronounce (through his nose) to be 
“one of the most remarkable men of our country” ? 
No doubt their eloquence is amazing, and their 
command of tropes unparalleled. No doubt the 
humblest of them pours forth in the course of a 
single speech “ voleanic fire” enough to equip the 
oratory of an English Prime Minister for a seven 
years’ Parliament. But, notwithstanding, Daniel 
Webster is the only American statesman whom 
the English even dimly conceive to be an orator, 
and that not from the amount of “tropes” he 
uses, but from a native impassioned sincerity 
which, when he was in this country, gave to his 
after-dinner speeches an effectiveness that Yankee 
oratory among us has not been able to boast of 
before or since. Bred a lawyer, Webster has very 
little of the lawyer-character about him; a suc- 
cessful politician, he loves to fly the din of public 
assemblies, and is never so happy as when leading 
a simple rural life on his secluded New England 
farm. The announcement that he is preparing 
for the press a work with the title—The Personal 
Memoirs of Daniel Webster will not fall cold on 
the English reading public. And some curious 
illumination may be expected to be thrown from 
it on the noisiest, dreariest, and emptiest of all 
public careers, that of an American statesman. 
Our Transatlantic contemporaries complain 


sadly of the poverty of their periodical literature, | 


and the New York Literary World has recently 
devoted an entire paper to a Jeremiad on this 
subject. The North American Review (which, in 
point of status, ranks with our Edinburgh), pays 
its contributors only one-tenth of the sum 
reckoned, the average remuneration in this 
country, and is altogether doing poorly. The 
other American Quarterlies change hands with a 
rapidity significant of ill-success. As to the 
Monthlies, they are beneath contempt, and the 
best of them seems obliged to rely upon a cir- 
culation among the fair sex, by a copious pub- 
lication of the newest fashions—in dress! The 
cause of all this the American critics recognise 
clearly enough to be the piracy, not only of 
English books, but of English articles. The 
most successful, perhaps of American magazines, 
is one which presents its readers periodically with 
a batch of the newest thefts. You read the table 
of contents:—this is an article from the Edin- 
burgh, that from Fraser, the other from the Times ; 
and even the smaller fry, Household Words, 
Chambers’ Journal, Eliza Cook herself (!) are not 
spared. 

Goethe, in a pleasant little epigram, has con- 
gratulated the Americans that they have no 
“ruined castles,” “ancient donjon-keeps,” and so 
forth; and are not, therefore, troubled with pic- 
turesque-sentimental poetry of the medixval kind 
once so rife in Europe. Yet, short as is com- 
pared with our European periods that between 
Columbus’ discovery of the Western Continent 
and the present day, it has been long, eventful, 
and interesting enough to repay historical 
genius, if historical genius existed beyond the 
Atlantic. In default, and in anticipation of 
genius, a good account of the sources of 
American history would be acceptable, and this 
is now being drawn up by Mr. Henry Stevens, 
the go-a-head American bookseller of London, 
hitherto known chiefly as the person commissioned 
to supply the library of the Smithsonian Institute. 
It is to be entitled Bibliographia Americana, and 
to comprise a description of books relating to 
America, printed prior to the year 1700, and of 
all books printed in America, from 1543 to 1700, 
together with notices of many of the more im- 
portant unpublished manuscripts. The work 
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will contain a full introductory memoir upon the 
materials of early American history, together 
with an account of the principal collections of 
them which have been made in Europe and 
America. The Smithsonian Institution of Wash- 
ington is to direct its publication, and some sheets 
of it are already, we hear, through the press. 

By the courtesy of Mr. D. Nutt, the well-known 
Foreign bookseller of the Strand, we are favoured 
with a file of the Magazin fir die Literatur des 
Ausland (“Magazine for Foreign Literature”) a 
Berlin periodical, edited by “J. Lehmann.” We 
take this opportunity of expressing our feeling of 
the want of a German periodical, comprising like 
our own journal, notices of contemporary domestic 
literature. The French have long been without 
such a journal, and the deficiency is, it is said 
about to be supplied. But that “Germany,” 
literary, intellectual, book-publishing Germany, 
which includes such a vast population, divided 
into so many states and kingdoms, each with (so 
to speak) its national literature—that Germany 
so circumstanced should be without its Crirte, 
does, we confess surprise us. Of the Avs/and we 
have to speak favourably; indeed we could hardly 
do else, seeing that it has complimented us by 
translating into its columns the Sketches of the 
Periodical and Newspaper Press contributed by 
Mr. H. Smith to Tue Critic; as well as by con- 
firming at some length the verdict passed by 
another of our contributors, Mr. F. Grave, on Mr. 
Dickeas’ Child’s History of England. Among its 
original papers we notice an ingenious parallel 
between Bulwer and Dickens, contributed by 
Herr Asher, the well-known bookseller of Berlin, 
from which we wish that we had space to give an 
extract. More interesting, perhaps, to our readers 
will be the following original letter of Sir Robert 
Peel to the Chevalier Bunsen, the Prussian envoy 
in London, written apparently in answer to 
acknowledgments made by the latter of courtesies 
shown by the former to the famed German painter 
Cornelius, and which breathes throughout a 
heartiness for which the great statesman has never 
received credit: — 

Whitehall, 10th October, 1841. 
My Dear Mr. Bunsen, 

My note contained merely the request that you would 
be good enough to come and dine with me last Friday 
to meet Herr Cornelius. 

I can assure you that any attention which I may 
have had it in my power to show that distinguished 
artist has been more than repaid by the personal satis- 
faction which I received from the opportunity thus 
| afforded me of making his acquaintance. 

He is one of a noble nation, distinguished in every 
art of peace and war. 

The union and patriotism of that nation, occupying 
as it does the centre of Europe, will afford the most 
secure guarantee for the peace of the world, and the 
most powerful check to the extension of all those doc- 
trines which are inimical to the cause of religion and of 
order, and to that liberty which respects the rights of 
others. 

I earnestly hope that every member of this illustrious 
race, while his own state remains dear to him as the 
land of his birth, will yet extend his devotedness beyond 
its narrow boundaries, will be proud of the name of 
German, and will recoznise the right of Germany to 
the love, affection, and patriotic efforts of all her 
children. 

I hope that I rightly estimate the feelings of every 
German by those which have been awakened in my 
breast (the breast of a stranger and a foreicner) by a 
simple song which seems to concentrate in itself the 
resolve of a mighty people, a song which announced in 
inspired tones :— 

Theirs never, never, shall it be; 
The German Rhine, the Rhine so free.* 
Theirs never, never shall it be: and this song will guard 


the Rhine when, as I hope and trust, the feeling which | 


it inspires shall glow in every German heart. 
But you will begin to think that I am a genuine 
German, and I am one indeed, if hearty wishes for the 
| unity and prosperity of the great German people can 

give me a right to claim the designation. 
Believe me, 
My dear Mr. Bunsen, 
Ever sincerely yours, 
Rosert Peet. 





* Sie sollen ihn nicht haben 
Den freien deutschen Rhein. 


A couplet of Becker's well-known Rhine song. 





URE. 


Heinricy Heine, the chief living German poet, 
is, as we informed our readers, on his death- 
bed at Paris, from which he lately sent forth by 
way of dying-swan-song, his Romancero, and a 
sketch of a ballet-Faust. The newly published 
number of the Revue des deux Mondes contains 
the latter in ertenso ; along with a disquisition by 
Heine, on the history of the Faust-Legend, in 
which he is bold enough to take the poet Goethe 
severely to task for his departure, in his world- 
celebrated drama, from the version of the old 
puppet-shows. Heine’s ballet was conceived for 
our Mr. Lumley of the Italian Opera, but its 
execution was knocked on the head by the success 
of the “Swedish Nightingale,” and certainly a 
more telling ballet could scarcely be imagined. 
The first act passes in Faust’s study—the old 
study with its bones and books and alembics— 
the wearied student opening a dread volume of 
magic lore, and with faint courage evoking the 
powers of hell. Gloom, horror, monstrous ap- 
paritions ensue, and out of it all, Mephistophela, 
the fiend in the shape of a radiant danseuse, with 
demons in the guise of radiant ballet-girls, all 
tripping as they go, on the light fantastic toe. 
She teaches Faust to dance, and shows him in a 
magic glass the face of a lovely lady, which 
frowns on him, but smiles on a male dancer of 
Mephistophela’s suite. Whereon the enraged 
Faust signs the dreadful bond proffered him by 
Mephistophela, throws off his student garb, 
encases himself in that of the favoured dancer, 
and trips as nimbly as any of them to the end of 
the piece. Act the second introduces us to a 
“grand féte” given by a Duke and Duchess, the 
former old and withered, the latter lovely and a 
sorceress, the lady, indeed, of the magic glass.— 
Enter, Faust, Mephistophela and their train; no 
end of dances; Faust on the best possible terms 
with the Duchess; and Mephistophela flirting 
desperately with the old Duke; both connections 
coming to ahead in Act III., a sort of masked 
sorcerers’ ball, which satiates Faust with sorceress- 
love; so that he calls for Helen of Troy, the 
ideal of Grecian beauty. Act IV. accordingly 
transports us to an isle of the Archipelago, and 
antique Hellas, all beautifully described even in 
Heine’s brief stage-directions. Faust wooes the 
Grecian beauty successfully, but after ever so 
many amorous dances, who should fly in (on a 
bat), but the sorceress-Duchess, whom Faust to 
be rid of finally stabs to the heart. Then comes 
Act V.:—Scene, the square before a noble cathe- 
dral; time, fifteenth century; place, some quaint 
city of Flanders. It is the day of the annual bird- 
shooting, and the victor, escorted by his comrades, 
enters to receive the prize from the hands of the 
young and lovely daughter of the Burgomaster. 
Once more, Faust appears in travelling-waggon, 
as a quack-doctor; Mephistophela and Co. danc- 
ing before him. With his wondrous potions, he 
bewitches everybody, fascinates the Burgomaster’s 
fair daughter, and with her on his arm approaches 
the cathedral to wed and be happy. But now 
the hand of Mephistophela is laid on him; the 
bond is produced; darkness overshadows all; the 
multitude flies into the cathedral, and while the 
holy music peals from it organ, the earth in front 
of it gapes; hell and its horrors are revealed, and 
Faust sinks to his reward! A German critic 
would find many hidden meanings in all this, and 
no doubt Heine has a covert intention of his 
own—especially in the metamorphosis of the 
fiend into a danseuse. But out of respect to our 
fair readers, we shall not peer into Heine’s 
reasons: “no further seek its merits to disclose! ” 

The same number of the same review, contains 
a thoughtful and searching article on the 
“ Spiritual condition of the New Generation” 
(De I’ esprit des nouveaux generations), by the 
M. Emile Montegut, of whom we _ have 
formerly spoken so favourably. It takes for its 
text Mr. Kingsley’s recent novel of Yeast; and 
includes the fruit of the meditations of a penetrat- 
ing foreigner, on the moral and social condition 
of England. One or two of its most striking 
passages are well worth a perusal at the present 
moment. After an outline of the tendency of 
| Kingsley’s remarkable novel, M. Montegut thus 
| proceeds :— 

Very sharply censured by his superiors, if we are nof 
| mistaken, Jast year, in connection with a sermon in 
| which he had maintained doctrines inconsistent with 
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orthodoxy and the letter of dogmatic religion, Mr. 
Kingsley contradicts himself more than once, and it 
sould be easy to extract from his writings ideas which 
if pushed to their extreme development might be 
dangerous; but his opinions taken as a whole are full 
of consuminate wisdom, He might, moreover, reply to 
his censors that he is not the only supporter of these 
doctrines, that the Protectionist Tories or the Liberal 
Peelites enforce them quite as much as he the democrat, 
that if he is at war with any one, he is so, on the whole 
(a tout prendre), with the most violent depreciators of 
the present social condition of England, namely, the 
Radicals and the ambitious agitators of the middle 


elasses, with the school of Bentham and the school | 


which cries: laissez-faire, luissez-passer. For, in 
reality, this “ Christian socialist,” as he calls himself, 
is infinitely more conservative of the actual social 
arrangements of England than Mr. Cobden and his 
friends. He is more really a partisan of the system of 
aristocratic patronage than the most aristocratic Whig, 
and there are sentences of his which might have been 
extracted from Mr. D'Israeli’s novels and Lord Stanley's 
speeches. 


M. Montégut is a great admirer of England and 
its ways, and the following passage is a summary 
of what he finds most enviable in both: 


Such, hitherto, has been the good fortune of England, 
that as soon as any one interest became too threatening, 
another forthwith emerged to bar its passage, and hinder 
it from invading and overturning the established con- 
stitution of things. The antagonism of interests has 
thus in England shown itself to be conservative, reverse- 
wise of what has happened with us in France, where 
all classes have been topsy-turvied one afier the other, 
and after having sought to govern, nay after having 
governed, separately and to the exclusion each of all the 
others. When people speak therefore of English 
socialism, an immoderate alarm is groundless, for this 
socialism is the preservative of the aristocracy, a ram- 
part against the middle classes, an opposition to the 
Radicals, a bridle for the Liberals of every shade. 
When Mr. Cobden comes boasting of the charms of 
nnrestricted laissez-faire and the superiority of manu- 
facturing industry to all the other elements of social 
life, the aristocracy replies to him with the inquiries of 
the Morning Chronicle, and shows him at what price 
the splendours of manufactures have been purchased. 
When he exalts commercial activity as the noblest aim 
of human life, it asks him, statistics ia hand, if the 
separation and mutual antipathy of classes is the aim 
of human society. There is not a member of the Tory 


aristocracy who does not express the same opinions as | 


Mr. Kingsley, who does not confirm his facts, who does 
not attribute them to the same causes. 


After a quotation from Mr. Johnston’s recent 
work, England as it is, M. Montégut proceeds: 


There is then a sort of political alliance in the Eng- 
land of to-day between the democracy and the aris- 
tocracy. The state of politics and the opinions of 
parties for some years may be summed up in a few 
words:—The Tory aristocracy and the democracy think 
that everything is going wrong, and that matters cannot 
Jong proceed as they are now doing: the Liberal aris- 
tocracy and the middle classes think that everything is 
going well; and that to go on as before is all that is 
requisite. The English aristucracy is, we thus see, 
divided into two fractions, each of which gives its hand 
to a whole social class, severed by circumstances from 
itself. Whatever may happen, the reins of power are 
not on the point of being snatched from the aristocracy ; 
the immediate danger does not lie there. The real 
danger of England is the perceptible diminution of the 
religious sentiment—that confusion of principles which 
is more and more rapidly taking place, and owing to 
which, filling as it does the national mind with scep- 
ticism, Atheism, Rome, the most chimerical and the 
most fantastic doctrines are inveigling those two classes, 
of persons which De Maistre termed the two roots of 
society—women and the young. 


Since the admission of Count Montalembert 
the French Academy has elected two new mem- 
bers. At least one of them is a literary man, 
Alfred de Musset, the other is the famed 
legitimist orator, Berryer. De Musset is a 
delicate and refined versifier, and said to be the 
ehief model of the new generation of French poets; 
but he has not succeeded in making himself 
known on this side the Channel. What manner 
of man he is, readers of Madame Sand will under- 
stand when we say that he is understood to have 
eat for Stenio the poet in her Lélia. Paris is 
waiting to hear the speeches of the two new 
members of the Academy, and meanwhile rushes 
to the Theatre Vaudeville, to see the drama which 
Alexandre Dumas, the younger (whom Jules 
Janin calls “the son of his father,”) has made 


out of his Dame aux Camclias. Not a bad plan | ing. The young Diane seeks to check them, Parnajon 


| on Shakespeare and his Time, and on that antique 


| this, first write a novel, make fame and money by 
it, then turn it into a drama, and make more fame 
|and money! It is what Jules Sandeau has lately 
| done; as well as “the son of his father ; the 
| highly successful Mademoiselle de la Seigliére 
| (adapted at the Haymarket under the title of the 
| Man of Law) having been dramatized by Jules 
from one of his own novels. The latest Parisian 
| “legitimate ” drama of note is Diane, in five acts 
| and in verse, by Emile Augier, of which the time 
is that of Louis XIIL., and the action a conspiracy 
| against Cardinal Richelieu. It appears to bea 
mere echo of Victor Hugo’s Marin de Orme. 
By the way, that famed heroine of fiction and 
reality has just had her imaginary “Confessions ” 
written for her by an adventurous young Parisian, 
Eugene de Mirecourt, to which the well-known 
Mery prefixes a “glance at the age of Louis 
XILL.” 
Eugene Sue sends a third and final volume of 
“ Fernand Duplessis, the Memoirs of a Husband,” 
such a husband as we hope none of our fair 
readers may ever have. He promises, moreover, 
the last tale of his series; “The Seven Capital 
Sins,” which is to illustrate “Gluttony” (La 
Gourmandize.) Louis Blanc has published a third 
volume of his //istory of the French Revolution, and 
M. Philaréte Chasles has added an eleventh to his 
multifarious miscellanies. The new volume is a 
medley of disquisitions on Mary Queen of Scots, 


literary blackguard, the famous and infamous 
Aretine! 








France. 





(From our Paris Correspondent.) 

Panis, February 25, 
Tue elcction of Alfred de Musset to the French Academy 
is remarkable after that of M. Montalembert. This 
eminent body seems determined not to let the institu- 
tion depart wholly from its original design. Though 
political reputation and influence in general decide these 
elections, yet it will be seen that literary men are some- 
times allowed to step ia. Generally speaking, fashion- 
able mediocrities, or statesmen of mark, always take 
the step in preference even to the ablest men of note 
belonging to the class for which it was instituted. 
Lamartine, Victor Hugo, and Alfred de Musset, are 
now three poets certainly of lofty reputation, while 
Voltaire, Montesquieu, and one or two other names, 
relieve the dull monotony of three hundred and ninety- 
nine titled nobodies and mediocrities of the class i 
have great temporary reputations, which, however, do 
not survive their own age. 

When Alfred de Musset is received, we shall have an 
opportunity of speaking more fully of his merits. 

A new candidate for academical honours has appeared 
in the person of Emile Augier, a well-known dramatic 
writer, who has now raised himself to the rank of a 
five-act play-wright. Déane was produced last week 
before one of the most brilliant audiences which has 
been seen at the Theatre Francais for many a day, 
while Rachel was the exponent of the heroine, with 
eight other leading actors and actresses. Literature, 
art, diplomacy, beauty, legislature, all were represented, 
and around the able director, Arsene Houssaye, sat 
Ponsard, Sandeau, Alexander Dumas, Mery, Gerard de 
Nerval, Maquet, &c. The play was completely suc- 
cessful. A word or two on the plot, and then we may 
give our opinion of the merits of the poetry. 

Diane de Mirande is a beautiful young Calvinist, an 
orphan, in charge of her brother Paul. Scene—Christ- 
mas-day. The young girl is talking with an old 
Huguenot soldier, her old servant. The hour is late, 
and Paul has not returned, but then it is the night for 
midnight mass, and Diane thinks it quite probable he 
has gone there. Parnajon is indignant, but Diane 
replies :— 

Eh bien! cela te scandalise, 
Tu n’as rien pardonne, toi rien mis en oubli! 
Et pourtant le travail du temps s'est accompli. 
Dix ans ce paix, depuis nos derniéres révoltes, 
A nos champs dévastés ont rendu lenas récoltes ; 
Le sol fecoud a bu le sang des deux partis 
Et recouvert les morts d'une forét d’épis. 
L’homme doit oublier ce que la terre oublie, 
Mon pauvre Parnajon! tout se réconcilie, 


It is uscless to reason with an old soldier, not but 
that Diane herself is somewhat stoical in character, for, 
dying, her father left her Paul, saying :— 


Ma fille, enseigne-lui d’abou qu'un gentilhomme, 
Plus il est pauvre et plus il doit tot se faire homme, 
Plus pour partir son nom il lui faut de vertus ; 
Car si noblesse oblige, indigence encore plus. 

Il n‘a bientdt d’appui que ta jeune innocence ; 
Muis si tu fais son coeur égal 4 sa naissance, 
Contre tous les périls dont le monde est semé 

Tu lamas défendu, car tu l’amas armé. 

Mon pére alois se tut; mais sa paro!e austére 
Etuit tombe en moi comme un grain dans la terre. 
Il me fit dans ses mains baiser le crucifix, 

Et quand je reievai le front, j’avais un fils. 


But what is this rumour? A veiled woman rushes 





in, followed by four young lords, who have been drink- 


—$<$<$—$— 


draws his sword, but the perturbators yield before the 
force of beauty. One of them, named De Pienne, ex- 
claims :— 

Votre belle action, nous gagnant tous les quatre 

Vous fait sans ennemis que je puisse combattre 

Et je ne puis ici montrer un peu de coeur 

Qu’en mettant bas l’orgueil aux pied de mon vanqueur ; 

Mais s'il vous faut jamais le bras d'un gentilhomme, 

Souvenez-vous que c’est de Pienne qu'on me nomme. 


They then retire. Marguerite Grandin is daughter 
of a farmer of the gabelle, who apes the severity of an 
old Roman father. He wants Marguerite to marry 
M. de Cruas. She will not, and escapes on Christmas 
night to take shelter with the Duchess de Rohan, her 
marraine, She meets the four young men, who do 
not know her, and rather than be taken home she risks 
their insults, and takes refuge in the house of Diane. 
Paul returns, owning that he has been feasting with 
some scholars. He sees Marguerite and the children 
| love each other. She goes to the house of Madame de 

tohan, and tells her story. She hearkens to but one 

art, that relative to the speech of De Pienne, who is 
er lover. Enter M. Grandin, who claims his daughter. 
| After some further discourse, enter Messieurs de Fargis, 
| de Boisy, and de Pienne. ‘They talk of a plot, in which 
M. Grandin is mixed up. The death of Cardinal Richelieu 
is decided on. M. de Pienne says :— 
Le cardinal s'est mis hors de ’humanité. 
Qui montra, sinon lui, le grand chemin des crimes? 
Avez-vous oubliée les noms de ses victimes ? 
Boutteville, Chalais, le grand Montmorency, 
Tout d'autres! Marillac, qui demandait merci, 
D’Ornano, lachement empoisonne; je nomme 
Les plus fameux de ceux qu’a fait mourir cet homme. 
7. * -_ -_ 








Ou s’arreteva-t-il, si nous ne l’arretons.’ 

Tl attaquera l’arbre apres les rejetons 

Il a su profiter de toutes nos defaites 

Pour raser nos chateaux a defauts de nos tetes. 
> * . * * 


Ne vous y trompez pas, son plan est tres profond, 
Il vent raser l'honneur notre dernier donjon. 

But the duchess takes interest only in the coming of 
Diana of whom she is jealous. She comes with her 
brother who insults de Cruas, whom he kills in a duel. 
He is forced to hide in Pierre’s house, where he passes 
a time dull enough, but enlivened by hope of the love 
of Marguerite. ‘The conspirators meet again, and the 
assassination is decided on for the same day. They go 
away, and De Pierre takes up a pen:— 

Pourtant n’oublions pas qu’a tout événement 

La veille d’un combat est jour de testament: 

Car des droits d@’un mourant le plus digne d’envie 
Est de faire un heureux des bribes de sa vie 
Helas! ce testament qu’on ouvrira dans peu 

Sera le dernier gage et le premier aveu 

D’un amour né d’hier, et que demain condamne 
Au silence éternel, 6 ma noble Diane! 

A veiled woman comes. It is Diana come to see her 
brother, but not so thinks the duchess, who considers the 
visit intended for De Pierre. Enter Lafamas, the agent 
of Richelieu. He is sure that Paul is alone with Diana. 
A panel opens, and the duchess appears. She accuses 
Diana of being the mistress of De Pierre. ‘‘ It is true” 
says Diana; but Paul will not accept the sacrifice. He 
is taken out, and De Pierre reveals the plot to her he 
loves. He then takes her to the king’s private cabinet 
to obtain the putting off the execution of Paul until 
rext day, when Richelieu will be dead. ‘The king and 
Richelieu come in, and she overhears a conversation in 
which Louis XIII. tries to shake off the cardinal’s yoke, 
but in vain. When the king retires Diana comes for- 
ward and warns the minister of the plot against him, 
without mentioning names. The minister wants the 
names, Diana will not betray them. Paul is brought; 
he will not speak, he prefers death; the cardinal smiles 
and pardons both, but he offers half his fortune and the 
life of the man Diana loves to Lafemas if he discovers 
him. De Pierre is suspected, but Diana, who guesses 
the intentions of the cardinal, refuses him, because, 
she says she loves another. 

Such is the plot of Diane, which is, after all, but a 
melo-drama in pretty verse, elegant, well turned, but 
nothing more. Ideas are not the failing of Emile 
Augier, while, though Paul and Marguerite are sweet 
conceptions, Diane is not consistent ; she is too gentle 
at the beginning, too heroic at the end. Richelieu is 
well conceived, but Louis XIII. is neither historical 
nor natural. We cannot conceive that M. Emile 
Augier will stand much chance of sitting beside 
Lamartine, Victor Hugo, and De Musset, if he does not 
improve on Diane, 

The publication of Louis Blanc’s third volume of 
the Histoire de la Revolution is a very valuable addi- 
tion to our knowledge of that period. He has found 
some useful documents in the British Museum. The 
new press laws are the most restrictive that have ever 
been attempted in any country, and cannot last. They 
overdo the matter, and overreach the object intended to 
be carried out. The last of the Septs Peches Capitaux 
will commence on Tuesday the 2nd of March, in the 
Siecle. Olympe de Cleves, by Alexandre Dumas is 
— It ends by the death of both heroine and 

ero. 
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elevate, and ennoble man: to make him cognizant 
of his duty in this world, and his expectations for 
the other. It should make man wiser, better, 
more spiritual, it too often makes him selfish, 
incredulous, material. M. Guizor, who so long 
deserted the paths of literature and philosophy 
for the stormy political world, is once more before 
us as a philosopher. His writings are being col- 
lected and published in a uniform shape under 
his own supervision, and the first of these 
volumes is that at present under consideration. 
M. Guizor, in giving to us these collected frag- 
ments, does goodly service. France is devoured 
by materialism. Egotism, profound, glaring, re- 
pulsive, is all but the universal characteristic of 
the educated part of the nation in the present day. 
It may be seen in politics, in literature—every- 
where, indeed, where it should not be; and, as a 
natural consequence, incredulity, bitter, sarcastic, 
trifling, laughing follows. A Frenchman believes 
in nothing—not even in himself. He has a bad 
opinion of hnman nature. Bauzac is his prophet, 
and his saturnine, gloomy, and hideous pictures 
of man, repulsive despite their rare power, are 
his gospel. As to a soul, he knows nothing about 
it. Where is it, what is the good of it? He can 
get nothing out of it; it is neither eatable, drink- 
able, wearable, nor saleable, and therefore it does 
not exist for him. 

It is this grossly material view of things which 
M. Guizor, in his meditations, seeks to combat. 
Men, when hard pushed, generally allow that 
they have a soul, but they live as if they had not, 
especially Frenchmen. M. Guizor seeks, in the 
present volume, to demonstrate the immortality 
of the soul, and the necessity of living as if there 
were a future, another world. 

We pass over his preface, which is a defence of 
himself for being a Protestant, eloquent and 
powerful, to reach the book itself. We are not 
about to analyse it. We prefer giving specimens 
of M. Guizor’s arguments in his own words: 


PRESENT STATE OF THE MIND OF FRANCE. 


We are but beginning our advance towards the future. 
We have hitherto struggled, we are still struggling, to 
make, from the inheritance of the last century, a selec- 
tion and our choice. An inheritance so overloaded, so 
mixed, that it has plunged us into extreme confusion 
Good and evil, the true and the false, directly opposed, 
co-exist in us; we bear within us the most contradictory 
ideas and sentiments. We float, we totter under their 
diverse and repelling empire. We now try to reject 
absolutely the one and the other, now to forget both, 
and to live from day to day, without thought, without 
design. Vain efforts: the problem weighs upon the 
soul, agitates it, or wearies it, casts it into error or 
inertness. It will be eluded neither by inertness nor 
error. It must be resolved both in the moral and in 
the political order of things for the individual or for the 
state. For this is not a purely political question, nor 
one which can be resolved completely and thoroughly, 
by charters, laws, and cabinets. It is an affair which 
concerns every one of us, and concerning which we 
should take the initiative ourselves, and on our own 
account, We must preserve, out of the impulsion 
which the eighteeuth century gave to the world and 
to the mind, that which agrees with eternal order too 
often rejected both as regard the mind and the world. 
The truths and new laws which we derive from that 
epoch, and also the truths and immutable laws which 
it forgot, must live and reign together in our thoughts, 
that we may know without uncertainty, and practise 
without trouble what they require of us. On this con- 
dition only shall we see an end put to that mixture of 
agitation and hopelessness, that doubt of sensible as of 
ill-regulated mind, that sterility of motion as of wisdom, 
which is the crying evil of our age. Government and 
people are inclined to accuse each other reciprocally 
of this evil, and to cast back upon each other the task 
of curing it. 

THE PEOPLE, 


It is the spirit of our time to deplore with great 
remorse the condition of the many—of the people, as 
they call them. What it suffers, what it wants, is 
blazoned forth. We are told its life: so crushed and so 
monotonous, so rude and so precarious, so much fatigue 
for such little effect, so much pain and ennui, such 
severe labour, a repose so empty, a future so uncertain. 
This is all truth. The condition of the greater number 
here below is neither easy, nor smiling, nor sure. It is 
impossible to contemplate, without profound compassion, 
somany human creatures bearing from the cradle to 
the tomb so heavy a burden; and, even while bearing 
it without cessation, scarcely sufficing for their wants, 
for the wants of their children, of their father, of their 
mother; seeking incessantly for what our heart holds 


sure of it to-morrow; and in this continual pre-occupa- 
tion after material existence, scarcely finding time to 
think of the moral being. 


He then shows, that if the poor are to be pitied 
so are the rich: 


THE WORLD OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

We are all to be pitied. We merit it more than ever 
to-day. Never, it is true, was the human condition 
more equal and better; but the desires of man have ad- 
vanced far more rapidly than his progression. Never 
was ambition more impatient and more wide-spread. 
Never were so many a prey to the thirst of all good 
and all pleasures. Proud pleasures and gross pleasures, 
the thirst of material well-being, and of intellectual 
verity—tastes for activity and ease, for adventures and 
idleness; all appears possible, and exorable, and acces- 
sible toall. It is not that passion is strong, nor that 
man is disposed to take much trouble to satisfy his 
desires. He wills feebly, but he desires immensely. 
And the immensity of his desires throws him into a 
state of uneasiness, in the midst of which, all that he 
has already gained, is for him as a drop of water, for- 
gotten as soon as it is drunk, and which irritates instead 
of quenching thirst. The world never saw such a conflict 
of inclinations, of fancies, of pretensions, of exigencies; 
never didit hearsuch a rumonr of voices, rising altogether 
to act, as their right, for that which they want, and that 
which pleases them. And it is not towards God that 
they raise their voices. Ambition has, at the same time, 
spread and lowered itself. When the preceptors of the 
people were religious preceptors, they applied them- 
selves to detach his thoughts from earth, to carry on 
high his desires and his hopes, to sustain and calm 
them here below. They knew that here below, do what 
you will, there is no way of satisfying them. The 
popular doctors of the day think otherwise, and speak 
to the people another language. In presence of this 
difficult condition and this ardent ambition of man, at 
the moment when we spread before his eyes all his 
miseries, and when in his heart foment all desires, they 
tell him that this earth can satisy him, and that if he 
does not live happy according to his wish, it is neither 
the nature of things, nor his own nature, but the vices 
of society and the usurpations of a few men, which are in 
fault. All are sent into this world to be happy; all 
have a right to the same happiness: the world has 
happiness enough for all. 


It will be seen that M. Gurzor is the very anti- 
podes, the extreme opposite of all the philosophers 
of the new school; that what he writes is directed 
against political economists, Socialists, and re- 
formers of all kinds. Indeed, M. Guizor’s whole 
theory is, that we must not expect too much 
happiness in this world, the next making up to 
us for all short comings. That man should elevate 
his soul to Gop, and look upwards for his great 
consolation and hope, is self-evident. But this 
should not make us optimists. There are suffer- 
ing millions whom we should try to make happier 
and better, and not, because we trust in the mercy 
of Gop, grow weak and faltering. It is our duty 
to make as many of our fellow-creatures happy as 
possible, and not to depend wholly on an all-wise 
Providence. 





RESPECT FOR DEAD. 
A fact strikes me at once as the first and fundamental 
element of the feeling of respect for the dead, and as 
the first cause which provokes it: it is, at the sight of 
death, a sudden and profound sentiment of the greatness 
of the event; doubtless it is the gravity. The solemnity 
of ceath is the idea which suddenly preoccupies all men 
at sight of a dead body, a funeral, a tomb; it is this 
which inspires that involuntary thoughtfulness, first 
symptom of respect. All shudder because this man is 
dead, Why shudder? Is it only because it is the end 
of life that death appears so great, so solemn? Is it 
only for those who still live, and because it will reach 
all, that men shudder at its aspect? No. Man sees 
in death something more than the end of life, and he 
troubles himself for others besides the living. It is, in 
the instinct of his thought, the entrance upon an un- 
known future, a door which opens upon impenetrable, 
upon immense darkness; for those who are dead, it is 
the solution of a decisive problem, the revelation of a 
mystery to which their whole destiny is attached. It 
is much graver because of what begins, than because of 
what ends; and for the man struck than for those still 
pursued. Listen to those who see in death only the 
end of life; to infidels, epicurean fools, to Lucretius, to 
Horace, and so many others; they may detest it or fear 
it; it bas lost for them all its solemnity. Mankind for 
whom it is solemn, foresee them for other results; and 


THE 


Guizort thus terminates his second meditation 
on the immortality of the soul: 


Such is the true character of the primitive and spon- 
taneous belief of man: they have no answer for the 
doubts, no solution for the problems, which science puts 
to them; they are, they inspire, they affirm, but they 
can do, and they pretend to do nothing more. Thus, 
in respect for the dead, is evidently combined belief, 
first, in the immortality of the human being; second, in 
the individuality of the immortal being; third, in the 
continued existence of a certain bond, of a certain 
society, between those who leave the present world, and 
those who remain in it. An instinctive faith, basis of 
an universal and invincible sentiment, a sentiment which 
would not be if faith were not, attests on the depths of 
the soul these three facts, nothing more, nothing less. 
Ask it not to explain, to systemise them; beyond the 
simple affirmation of the simple fact, it has nothing to 
say to you. Sublime and modest at the same time, it 
reveals the future, and yet seeks not to reveal it. 


In addition to the subjects already alluded to, 
we have in the volume, an Essay on Faith, with 
several on Education, concluding with a most 
interesting sketch of the ideas of RaBE.ats, 
MonraiGNe, and Tasso, on this interesting sub- 
ject. 

The forthcoming volumes of M. Guizor will be, 
“Corneille et son temps,” “ Shakspeare et son 
temps,” ‘“ Caracttres et Portraits,” ‘“ Fragments 
et Memoires Personnels,” in two volumes; and 
“Discours Parlementaires,” in four. 





Holland. 
Holland-Almanak voor 1852. I. vax LENNEP. 
Amsterdam, 1852. 12°. 





Tuis is the fourth appearance of a literary annual, 
which shows us that Dutchmen can make pretty 
books as well as build strong dykes and pump 
one sea into another. The “ getting-up ”—paper, 
typography, engravings, binding and all—would 
do no discredit to the “Row.” The contents 
resemble pretty much, in quantity and quality, 
the comfits and condiments, in verse and prose, 
which were annually served out to us in our own 
Souvenirs and Forget-me-Nots. We have some 
sweet and simple poetry, and several pleasing 
tales. We shall not attempt to spin any samples 
of the former into English verse, and the tales 
will not bear extracting. The following veritable 
legend respecting the cruel Duxer of Atva, the 
“bloody Clavers” of the Netherlands, is short, 
and may be new to most of our readers. Tra- 
dition states that ALva never laughed but once 
in his life, and here we are told 











How 


When Alva was in the Netherlands he had a provost 
in his train, who was his confidant, and who, without 
compunction or hesitation, followed out the murderous 
commands which his master, alas! too often gave him. 
Such master, such man. A certain Bolea, a captain 
in the Spanish troops, was on very good terms with 
this provost. The duke, with his troops, lay before 
Hulst, and the provost, to get rid of the ennui of a 
protracted siege, resolved to have a joke at his friend’s 
expense. Late one evening he entered the tent of Bolea, 
not alone, as was his wont, but accompanied by a con- 
fessor and a hangman. Bolea was astonished at this 
strange visit, but ere he could put a question to his 


ALVA CAME TO LAUGH. 


| friend, the latter stepped forwards, and with a cool and 


unruffled countenance gave him to know that his last 
hour was arrived, and that at the duke’s command he 
must be strangled. Much surprised at this astounding 
intelligence, the captain inquired of what crime he had 








in the shuddering which seizes us at its aspect, there 
is, on the one hand, consciousness of the greatness of 
the event for the future and for all men; on the other, 











dearest, that which is most pressing in our life, and not 
always finding it; and when even we have it to day, not | 


respect for he who has fallen into the fearful mystery, 
who has passed through the arena of so great an event. | 








been guilty that Alva should so disgrace him, and de- 
clared that he was not conscious of anything deserving 
such a fate. “I can give you no reply to all this,” said 
the provost, shrugging his shoulders; “I only know 
that I am charged with carrying out the sentence. You 
know the duke, and you know that he gives no reason 
for what he does. Take the only counsel that I can 
give you asa friend, and prepare yourself for instant 
death.” Bolea, too well aware that in the case of a 
sentence of death the provost was as inexorable as the 
duke himself, asked no questions: he knelt before the 
priest, confessed his sins, and awaited only the execu- 
tioner, who approached him in order to cast the rope 
about his neck. But, at the instant when the poor 
captain expected nothing but death, the provost rushed 
forwards, snatched the rope from the hands of the hang- 
man, burst out into laughter, and said that it was nothing 
but an innocent piece of pleasantry, which had no other 
object but to see how his friend would sustain the fear 
of death. Innocent or not, the joke was not to Bolea’s 
taste. “ Away with you,” he cried, trembling with 
anguish the while, “away with you instantly from my 
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tent! and take care never to enter it again. Such 
jesting is not to my mind, and I think it unmerited.” 
Here the matter ended for the time, but the con- 
sequence of the fright to Bolea was that his hair 
became suddenly grey, though he was not then 
more than thirty. It was with reason that every | 
one was astonished when, on the following day, | 
he stood thus transfigured before the duke, who inquired 
of him the reason. Our youthful grey-head did not | 
find it convenient to explain himself at present, and 
answered with courteous plausibilities. Meanwhile he 
did not forget the matter, and promised himself revenge 
by and bye. 

In 1573 when Alva returned to Spain, Bolea and the 
provost were there also. It happened that on their way 
they stopped at Saragossa where they tarried some 
days, and it was here that Bolea found time and op- 
portunity to get rid of the burthen of soul he had so 
long borne. To this end he directed the attention of the | 
duke to the mad-house of the city, the like of which 
was not to be seen elsewhere, and excited the curiosity 
of Alva to pay it a visit. The duke sent instant inti- 
mation by Bolea to the keeper of the institution, to 
expect him with his train to go over ‘t on the afternoon 
of the following day. Bolea delivered the message 
faithfully, but added, that the main object the duke had | 
in coming was, to try whether his provost, who had 
lately shown symptoms of insanity, and to remove which 
all means had been taken in vain, could not be cured by 
afew days’ residence there. The keeper rejoiced to 
have it in his power to oblige the duke, and eXpecting 
a handsome reward if he could effect a cure, promised 
his best endeavours. The following day at the hour 
specified, Alva entered the mad-house with a numerous | 
suite, and while examining the building and conversing | 
with the physician, Bolea gave the keeper a wink and | 
pointed out the provost. The keeper joined himself to 
the latter, and making some pretext invited him to fol- 
low him quietly. Leading him through a dark door- 
way, where several stout fellows had been stationed, 
these instantly seized him, cast a cloth over his mouth, 
bound him in his cloak, and depriving him of his sword 
and feather hat, made him descend some steps and 
thrust him into a dunzeon. 

Men in these days were not much astonished at this 
mode of treating the insane,—they had no notion of 
attempting a cure by gentle means, but used constraint, 
force, chains, and scourgings. No wonder then, if our | 
provost during the three days of his incarceration had not 
his full share of these tender mercies. Meanwhile the | 
duke ignorant of the issue of his visit to the mad-house | 
and of the fate of his trusty servant, was much astonished | 
at not seeing him in the evening, and made fruitless | 
inquiries in every direction after him. It happily fell | 
out three days afterwards, that a nobleman, on visiting | 
the madhouse, hearing a groan from the cell in which | 
the provost was confined, cast a look in that direction. 
With difficulty the prisoner crawled towards the noble- 
man, who was not unknown to him, and conjnred him, 
by all the saints, to acquaint the duke of his miserable 
condition. The message was faithfully delivered. 
Alva instantly ordered the keeper, with his prisoner, to | 
be brought before him. Nor long was it ere the provost 

| 


entered, clad in wild attire, with straw and feathers 
hanging about his eyes. This singular and unexpected | 
spectacle so struck the duke that he burst out in a fit 
of laughter, and could with difficulty bring out the 
question, why a servant of his had been imprisoned 
contrary to all law? 
now stepped forward. “My lord duke,” said he, “ you | 
once asked me how these hairs of mine had suddenly 
become grey. I have never yet told any one the reason; | 
but now I shall explain all.” He then related the jest 
that had been played upon him before Hulst, and thus 
continued: “I have since that time been meditating 
how best to revenge myself upon the provost, and to | 
pay him back in his own coin: I could arrive at no 
better conclusion than to make him, who has made me 
old before my time, suffer a few days as a madman. I 
have succeeded, and my revenge is satisfied.” Alva 
was much interested in the whole affair, and begged 
both parties to be the same good friends henceforth as 
they had been formerly. 


The keeper pointed to Bolea, who | 








Italy. 


[Vita di Niccols Paganini da Genova scritta da 
Giancarlo Conestabile.] Life of N. Paganini. 
Perugia, 1851. 8vo. 

“Onxty a fiddler! ”—but, then, such a fiddler. 

We remember the Paganini-fever as many, some 

twenty years hence, will remember the Lind-fever 

and similar epidemics. We remember, in a provin- 
cial town, seeing, on a temporary stage a tall, lank, 
wizard-looking being, with long dark hair falling 
over his shoulders, and an eye and face expressing 
together the genius and the sensualist, eliciting 
thunders of applause from a numerous audience 





| violin became his sole object, and it was not many 


| world by performing on one string. 


| seeing me enter with a violin having two strings only— 


| by transports of jealousy. 








for his marvellous performances on the violin, 
which in his thin, transparent, skeleton-like left 
hand, became at will a one-stringed or a twenty- 
stringed instrument rising from its full natural | 
tones to the softness and sweetness of the flageolet, 
or imitating the tinkling of the harp. We remem- 
ber hearing of amateurs on the violin, who, after 
listening to his wild, beautiful, passionate and | 
sometimes unearthy feats on the single distended 
cat-gut, went home some to smash, some to impig- | 
norate their Cremonas in utter despair of ever | 
approaching within a thousand leagues of his | 
excellence. 

This strange mixture of dross and gold was | 
born at Genoa, the 18th February, 1784. His | 
father, ANTONIO, and his mother, TeREsA, were | 
both dillettanti in music, and were not long | 
in discerning in their youthful son a strong taste 
for the art they cultivated. To encourage this 
taste his mother had, or pretended to have, an | 


the same time it is known, and admitted by his 
biographers, that, when emancipated from pater- 
nal control, he led a most discreditable life, 
gambled, formed improper Jiasons, and was the 
associate of not a few distinguished black-legs. 
From 1808 to 1813, he was almost entirely lost 
sight of, an] respecting this period of his life he 
would never afford any satisfactory explanation. 
On the other hand, it is possible that envy may 
have greatly exaggerated his faults, and calumny 
gathers bulk as it rolls along. At Vienna he was 
accused of having poisoned his wife; and when it 
was proved that he had never been married, then 
it was, that he had poignarded his mistress. These 
rumours impelled him to make a declaration in 
one of the musical journals, which thus finishes: 
“T protest as much in the interest of my reputa- 


| tion and honour as of truth, that never at any 
| time or place, or under any government whatso- 


ever, have I been constrained by any motive, to 


angelic vision, and in the morning thus spake to | lead other life than what beseemed a free man, an 
him: “My son, thou shalt become a great musi- | honourable citizen, and a strict observer of the 


‘cian; for an angel, radiant with beauty, appeared | laws.” We have no wish to uncover the errors of 


to me this night, and has listened to the prayer I | genius, nor to gloze over those which genius, 


made him. I prayed him that thou mayest become 
the first of violinists, and the angel has promised 
it shall be so.” From this time the study of the 


years before he surprised and delighted the most 
eminent masters of that instrument with his com- | 
positions and performances. It was at the end of | 
one of his concerts in Paris when some one asked 
Rossrnr what he thought of Pacanryi, that the | 
great composer replied, letting us into the secret of 


A MUSICIAN'S TEARS. 

T have wept only three times in my life; the first 
time, when my first opera fell to the ground on the first 
representation; the second, when being out in a boat 
with some friends, a truffled turkey we were to have 
eaten fell into the water; and the third, when I heard 
Paganini for the first time. 


It was at Lucca where he first astonished the 
Here is his 
own account: 


HOW PAGANINI BEGAN TO PLAY ON ONE STRING. 

At Lucca I directed the orchestra every time the 
reigning family attended the opera. Often, also, I was 
invited to the court circle, and fortnightly gave a grand 
concert. The Prineess Eliza always retired before the 
close, for, the harmonious sounds of my instrument 
agitated her nerves too keenly. A very amiable lady, 
whom for a long time I had adored in petto, showed 
herself on the contrary, very assiduous at these réunions, 
and I came to discover that she had a secret inclination 
for me. Gradually our mutual liking grew. * * 
One day I promised to surprise her at the first concert, 
with a musical gallantry, which should have allusion to | 
our mutual love and friendship. At the same time I 
announced to the court a novelty under the title of scena 
amorosa. The general curiosity was keenly excited, 
but what was the astonishment of the company on 


the bass and the treble! The former expressed the 
feelings of a young man who addressed his mistress in 
the most impassioned language. A tender and senti- 





mental dialogue was thus established, followed soon after 
* * * The two lovers 


| were finally reconciled, more enamoured of each other 


than ever, and executed a passo a due, which terminated 
in a brilliant finale. This scena was successful, not to 
speak of the glances which the lady of my thoughts 
let fall upon me. The Princess Eliza, after loading me 
with compliments, said with much graciousness,—“ You 
have done the impossible on two strings, will not one 
suffice for your talent?” I promised to make the expe- 
riment. ‘The idea haunted my imagination, and some 
weeks after I had composed a sonata for the fourth 
string entitled Napoleon, which I executed before a 
numerous and brilliant court. The success far exceeded 
my expectations, and hence my predilection for the sol 
string from that day. 


“ This,” says one of his biographers, “is a more 
reasonable liking for the fourth or sol string of the 
violin, than that he was confined in prison on an 
accusation of murder, where he was only allowed 
the use of a violin with one string.” He further 
supposes that the rumour may have arisen from 
the following circumstance :—A violinist, formerly, 
a pupil of Viorr1, who had changed his name, 
Dvuranp, into DuranowskI, lived in Milan at 
the same time as Pacanini. Led away by bandits, 
the unfortunate artist broke with them, during 
the night, into a remote farm-house. He was 
condemned to a long imprisonment, and his violin 
was brought to him in his cell as a special favour. 
What became of this artist was never properly 
known. All such may have been the case, but at 








sometimes, casts too obtrusively before the public 
eye. 

To follow Paganryi throughout his musical 
career, or to note circumstantially his pilgrimages 
and vagaries, is not our intention. Out of his 
own country he first appeared in Vienna in 1828, 
at the invitation of Prince Metrernicn. His 
success was great, the public were enraptured, 
and the mechanism of his execution, the most 
eminent musicians of that capital were unable to 
solve. Among others, Mesrrper asked him— 
“How do you produce these marvellous effects, 
which have something in them supernatural?” 
Smiling, he gave the characteristic reply, “ Every 
one has his secrets, my dear Sir.” At Prague he 
was coldly received; in Brussels he was laughed 
at. Berlin made atonement for the Bohemian 
capital in the enthusiastic reception she gave him. 
“Here,” he exclaimed, “I have found my Vien- 
nese public again!” From Berlin he went to 
Warsaw, from Warsaw to Holland, from Holland 
to Paris, and reached England in 1831. The visit 
of the maéstro to this country must still be remem- 
bered by thousands, who rushed to his concerts, 
content to pay the most exorbitant prices and to 
endure any amount of pressure in the crowd short 
of collapse. Brighton was in a state of riot 
almost, because he charged four shillings to the 
gallery, but the notes of his fiddle soon dispelled 
every sign of bad temper, and his progress through 
the three kingdoms was a series of triumphs. 
People heard of his avarice and of tales little to 
his advantage, but they cared only to hear him 
draw his bow across the string of his violin, sur- 
render their shillings ungrudgingly, and lost all 


| memory of scandal, for the time they were under 


his influence at least. 

In 1837, Pacanrini gave the proceeds of two 
concerts in Turin, amounting to 30,000 francs, to 
the poor. Paternal love, in this instance, tri- 
umphed over his cupidity. He hoped, by this 
instance of generosity, to obtain, through the 
King of Sardinia, the legitimisation of a natural 


| son he had by a noble lady, but did not succeed 


in his object. 

For several years prior to his death, which 
ensued on the 27th May, 1840, at Nice, from 
disease of the larynx, Pacanry1 did not appear 
much in public. His immense fortune he left in 
legacies to his two sisters, in an annuity of about 
50/. to his mother, in an annuity of similar 
amount to the mother of his son ACHILLINO (a 
Venetian Jewess, who had long been his friend 
and companion in travel, and from whom he had 
separated, fearing her violent temper, and the 
destruction of his cremonas), and the rest of his 
fortune, amounting to above four millions of 
francs, he left to his natural son. 

Our author has industriously collected all he 
could find relating to his subject, but he has not 
greatly added, after all, to the materials we find 
in former biographers of PaGcanint. He has 
collected all the complimentary verses addressed 
to him, and mentions the various presents made 
him, and compliments paid him on various occa- 
sions. ConEsTABILE farther enters largely into 
the state of musical art in Italy and other 
countries, about the advent of Paganini, and 
gives a good deal of musical gossip respecting 
eminent composers and instrumental performers, 
which will make his book, with all his pomposity 
and partialities, interesting to those who can 
master its technology, and who may desire to 
trace the history and influences of a particular 
species of music through a limited interval. 
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MEDICAL SCIENCE. 


THE NEWS AND GOSSIP OF THE 
MEDICAL WORLD. 
NOTES BY CELSUS. 
I. New Books. 

SKETCHES OF Brazit. By Ropert Dunpas, M.D. | 

for Twenty-three years Medical Superintendent | 

of the British Hospital, Bahia. Pp. 449. | 

London: Churchill. 1852. 
Dr. Dundas is a spirited writer; and as a phy- 
sician he evidently stands high as an original | 
thinker and accurate observer. 

His important views regarding the TREATMENT | 
OF CONTINUED FEVER by large doses of quinine 
have already been noticed in THe Critic; but in | 
the volume now before me, they are more fully 
explained and illustrated than in the author’s | 
previous essays in the London Journal of Medi- 
cine and Medical Times. It also appears, from 
various documents contained in the present work, | 
that the plan of Dr. Dundas—the cinchonism of | 
fever patients, has not only attracted much atten- | 
tion from leading members of the medical profes- 
sion, but has likewise been successfully applied in 
various hospitals. There is, therefore, good reason 
to hope that a principle has been discovered which, 
if faithfully and judiciously carried out in prac- 
tice, may be destined to cause a vast diminution of 
human suffering, and considerable saving of money 
to the public, by greatly diminishing the duration 
of residence of patients in Fever Hospitals and 
Union Infirmaries, as well as by lessening the 
mortality of the poor sent to these institutions. 
The conclusion arrived at by Dr. Dundas is, pos- 
sibly, expressed by him in too sanguine language: 
but till more time has elapsed for a trial of the 
plan, it would be unfair to cavil at the enthusiasm 
manifested in the following brief summary; inas- 
much as the author’s views are supported not 
only by results obtained in his own practice, but 
by the experience of other competent and trust- 
worthy reporters. “In conclusion,” says Dr. 
Dundas, “I feel bound to declare my conviction 
—a conviction founded on long, and large, and 
careful observation—that cinchonism will be found 
to control generally the continued fever of this 
country, in all its forms, and in all its stages, and 
in all its complications.” The nature of the treat- 
ment proposed by Dr. Dundas may be gathered 
from the following short extract: but the reader 
must remember that the passage is a mere frag- | 
ment of the author’s exposition. 


Acting on my conviction of the essential identity of 
the remittent and intermittent fevers of the tropics, with 
the typhus fever of Europe, and aware of the specific 
action of quinine in every stage of the former diseases, 
I have resorted to its administration in the ordinary 
typhus of this country, in all its stages; and commonly 
with the happiest results. In these researches I have 
been greatly aided by my relative, Dr. Leslie, now of 
Rio, and formerly my house-surgeon at the Bahia 
Hospita!, and who has himself extensively employed the 
treatment here laid down. _In typhus, as in the remit- 
tent of hot climates, the treatment by quinine will be 
successful in proportion to its early administration. The 
doses, also, as in the tropical fevers, should be large — 
ten or twelve grains—and repeated at intervals, not 
exceeding two hours. Three or four doses will, in most 
cases, be snflicient to produce its specific influence on 
the nervous system, which is commonly displayed by 
dizziness of the head, tinnitus aurium, or deafness, or | 
in the rapid subsidence of all the urgent symptoms. In 
the latter event, three or four grains of the quinine | 
should be administered three times a day, and the 
patient supported by good beef tea or other light nutri- 
ment, and wine if necessary: (pp. 295, 296.) 


Premature Decay INCIDENT TO EUROPEANS 
ON THEIR Return rrom Hor Cirmates is ably 
discussed by Dr. Dundas. He points out the rela- 
tionship which exists between this “decay” and 
the gouty diathesis, and explains why gout is 
rare in Brazil and common in persons coming to 
this country after enjoying a long immunity from 
it in that climate. An abundant discharge of 
excrementious matters by the skin preserves the 
bon vivant of the tropics from gouty and other 
attacs which punish those who similarly indulge 
under less genial skies. This fact is evidently a 
complete key to the leading principle upon which 
the treatment of gout can alone be rationally and 
successfully conducted—viz., the eliminating in 
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various ways, and by different channels, effete 
matters from the blood, which matters, by remain- 
ing there, must of necessity cause blood-poisoning, 


| resulting in gout, or some other of the family of 


diseases which originate in toxemia. Colchicum, 
the Vichy waters, &c., act as eliminators of poison 
from the blood, and by the skilful use of them, or 
analogous remedies, combined with baths, and a 
regulated diet, most cases of gout can be cured, 
and subsequent attacks averted. ‘These remarks 
have been suggested by the following passage: 


The general freedom from gout enjoyed in hot climates 
is a well-established fact, and is accounted for by phy- 
sicians, by assuming for the inhabitants of these 
countries the exercise of more temperate habits, and 
the use of a less highly azotised food, than are usual 
among the natives of colder latitudes. Now, this 
hypothesis is clearly inapplicable to Brazil, and has, 
perhaps, been too lightly adopted in reference to the 
upper ranks of society in other hot climates—certainly 
as regards the inhabitants of those countries where, as 
in South America, the higher classes are more imme- 
diately of European descent. We must consequently 
seek some other solution. It will be readily conceded, 
that a diet, conjoined with social and moral habits 
similar to those prevalent in Brazil, would lead gene- 
rally in Europe to the development of some form or 
another of regular or irregular gout. And admitting 
the received theory, which I believe to be essentially 
correct, that an excess of certain principles in the cir- 
culating and secreted fluids of the body constitute the 
chief predisposing, as well as the immediate or exciting 
cause of the disease, I think we may perceive rational 
grounds for this comparative immunity of the tropical 
resident from gout. In examining this subject, we 
must take into consideration the abundant and unceas- 
ing elimination of the principles alluded to by the 
capillary vessels in all tropical climates. We must 
remember, also, that the cutaneous system performs 
infinitely more important functions in the higher than 
in the lower latitudes, removing through the perspiratory 
secretion considerable quantities of animal matter, and 
especially very sensible amounts of the lactic and uric 
acids. ‘Tophaceous deposits I have scarcely ever met 
with. It will thus be sufficiently upparent, that the 
economy, under such circumstances, will be more 
efficiently relieved from these effete or deleterious prin- 
ciples, which, carried into and retained in the general 
circulation, would constitute a real materies morbi; and 
which, by first impairing the organic nervous power, 
would induce disorder, or rather increase that already 
established, in the secreting, excreting, and digestive 
systems. From the disturbance of the functions of 
these systems, plethora and increased vascular irrita- 
bility would commonly result, and would give rise sooner 
or later, according to idiocyncrasy, constitution, and 
predisposition, to all the varied manifestations of atonic 
or anomalous gout. I am satisfied tliat to the operation 
of the above-mentioned agencies, and not to the influence 
of more abstemious habits, or to the habitual use of a 
less azotised diet, do the inhabitants of inter-tropical 
climates owe their general exemption from gout. This 
view of the case is, moreover, strongly corroborated by 
the instructive and too often painful history of that 
numerous class of individuals of both sexes who return 
yearly to this country after lengthened residence in our 
tropical and colonial dependencies. These individuals, 
in many instances, “break up,” as it is popularly 
termed, after a brief sojourn in their native land: 
(pp. 45-48.) 


Tue State oF THE MepicaL PROFESSION IN 
Braziv presents numerous striking peculiarities. 
The absurd system of prescribing for the poor at 
the rate of a patient per minute, as is done in the 
“ out-patient ” department of many of our British 
hospitals by unpaid “ honorary ” physicians does 
not exist. “Honorary medical appointments,” 
Dr. Dundas says, “are utterly unknown in 
Brazil.” The profusion of gratuitous medical 
service is a matter which must, sooner or later, 
engage public attention in England. The reforms 
chiefly required are, paid hospital staffs, and such 
an amount of duty as it is physically possible for 
them efficiently to perform. Astounding statis- 
tics must no longer be the basis of all pulpit and 
newspaper appeals to the public for money. More 
good—more effective medical relief—is to be 
attained by attending carefully to a limited num- 
ber of worthy cases, than by the present rapid 
and often mere routine prescribing for the crowds 
of various ranks and conditions who flock for 
gratis advice to the consulting-rooms of every 
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London hospital. The really destitute and needy 
ought no longer to be jostled there, by those who 
are able to pay for medical advice, but are mean 
enough to sue for it as paupers—I mean the 
pampered menials of west-end mansions, and 
the wives and children of comfortable trades- 
people. Is it right for the Governors to send 
flocks of such applicants to St. George’s and other 
Hospitals? 

I must give one curious extract, illustrating the 
Brazilian system of consultations or juntas, as 
they are termed. Nothing can be more extra- 
ordinary and objectionable. 


No serious case is ever treated without repeated 
jentas, the number of consultants is rarely under three 
or four, and frequently much more numerous. The 
mode of holding the consultation, tor, is peculiar, and 
as far as I am aware, different from that pursued in 
any other country. After the patient has been ex- 
amined by each in turn, the consultants seat themselves, 
commonly in a semicircle around the bed, while forming 
an outer circle are seated the friends and relatives of 
the family. Silence being obtained, each physician 
successively, in hearing of the patient and his friends, 
enters formally into the history, symptoms, diagnosis 
and treatment of the case; often, in fact, delivering his 
opinion in the form of an oration, and on more than one 
occasion I have heard from the surrounding auditors 
the appoiado, or Parliamentary hear, hear, of approba-- 
tion, or the nao, nao of dissent from the opinions of the 
speaker. In the event of disagreement, the treatment 
is decided by a simple majority; or should the votes 
prove equal, an additional physician is called in, whose 
vote decides the question. This system, though by no 
means devoid of advantages, is nevertheless counter- 
balanced by so many and obvious inconveniences, that 
for the interest of the patient it ought certainly to be 
abolished, and would be possibly, if the question rested 
entirely with the profession. (pp. 385-387.) 


We promise to the readers of Dr. Dundas’ book 
sound instruction and good entertainment. 


Lunatic AsyLuMS IN GERMANY, AND OTHER 
PARTS OF Europe. By W. F. Cummine, M. D. 
pp. 82. London: Churchill. 1852. 


Dr. Cumming is already well known to the public 
and to the medical profession, as an accomplished 
physician and a successful author. His pleasant 
and racy volumes entitled Notes of Wanderer in 
Search of Health, can never be forgotten by those 
who have read them. In the present brochure 
—written in a more subdued tone, as befits the 
subject—there is displayed the same talent for 
correct observation and judicious reflection which 
characterised his former work. The present notes 
upon lunatic asylums in Germany and other parts 
of Europe, merit the attention of all interested in 
the comfort and cure of the insane; as they are 
suggestive of certain necessary reforms in the 
management of our own institutions of the same 
class. Dr. Cumming truly observes,—“ Much 
undoubtedly has of late years been done in Eng- 
land to improve the physical accommodation of 
the insane; but the welfare of this afflicted class 
would be still further promoted by increasing the 
number of resident physicians, and by raising 
the standard of the attendants, so that these might 
be made intelligent and moral companions of the 
unfortunate beings committed to their care.” 

In some introductory remarks, Dr. Cumming 
glances at the condition of the old asylums in 
this and other countries. He says— 


In France, previously to the Revolution #f 1789, con- 
vents were the only receptacles for the insane, and in 
some of these it was a rule that each inmate should 
receive ten lashes aday! Even in England, previous 
to 1828, there were only twelve asylums for the fifty- 
two counties; and before 1808, the whole of Ireland 
possessed but one asylum. Gaols and workhouses were 
the ordinary receptacles; and the lunatic, guilty of no 
crime, was the associate, and, too often, the scoff and 
the butt, of the lowest criminals. Even in the metro- 
politan hospital of Bethlem, much less than a century 
ago, a sum of about 400/. per annum was derived from 
exhibiting to the public the wretched inmates who were 
goaded to frenzy by the keepers for the amusement of 
the sight-seers. (pp. 4, 5.) 


GuEEL. Dr. Cumming gives a very graphic 
picture of this remarkable Belgian village, which 
has, from time immemorial, been a refuge for the 
insane. The following is an interesting extract :— 
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On Sunday I attended high mass in the church, 
which was crowded with lunatics and peasants, all 
mingling together. One woman entered with chains 
round her ankles, making a clanking noise as she 
walked up the aisle; and Dr. Parigot, who accompanied 
me, informed me, that the chains were applied in her 
case as a drag to restrain her wandering propensities. 

The commune of Gheel has a population of 10,000 
souls, of whom 1,000 are lunatics. During the three 
days of my stay, I visited, in company with Dr. P., a 
great number of the cottages, in which the lunatics are 
boarded, both in the village and surrounding country. 
Indeed, there is scarcely a house that does not harbour 
one, two, or three patients, who, for the most part, are 
in full possession of liberty. A great proportion are 
employed in cultivating the soil, while some assist in 
household work; others tend the cows, dress the little 
gardens, or even nurse the children of their hosts. I 
saw several female lunatics with infants in their arms, 
whom they were fondly caressing. 

The minimum board for each lunatic is 200 francs 
per annum; and it is remarkable that for so small a 
consideration any families should risk the disturbance 
of its peace by admitting an insane stranger to share 
its fireside. But it appears that the villagers of Gheel 
have a peculiar vocation for the treatment of the insane, 
among whom, from iufancy, they have been accustomed 
to live. Many of the better class of houses are tidy 
and clean; and even those receiving the smallest rate of 
board are not without an air of humble comfort. Dr. P. 
pointed out to me several families whose female 
members he said had a remarkable tact in the 
management of the insane, and whom he had often 
known on the sudden manifestation of a furious paroxysm 
step fearlessly forward and succeed in controlling and 
quieting the lunatic, when the males had thought it 
safest to retreat. * * * ‘There are several 
Estaminets in the village, whither many of the lunatics 
resort, to enjoy their pipe and glass of beer, and to play 
at billiards. Their presence nowhere excites the 
smallest attention. I met a man hurrying along on 
Sunday evening ina state of great excitement, flourishing 
a large cudgel above his head; but no one seemed to 
notice or molest him. (pp. 74-77.) 





Dr. Cumming states that he has “for a long 
period interested himself in the subject of insanity, 
and has visited the asylums of many countries, 
both in Europe and the East.” The present 
pamphlet therefore is probably only a foretaste of 
a larger work on Psychological Medicine. 


On Scrorvutovus Disease OF THE EXTERNAL 
Lymeuatic Guanps. By Tuomas Bacay, 
M.D. pp. 189. Longmans: London. 1852. 

Tuts is a judicious treatise, on a subject which it 
is not easy to handle properly; both on account 
of its own inherent difficulty, and from the field 
being so much infested by empirics, and quacks 
of every denomination. The author has, however, 
produced a work entirely free from any charlatanic 
taint, and one which must be regarded as avaluable 
contribution to scientific medicine. His object 
has evidently been to seek after truth, and not to 
strive for mere novelties wherewith to startle and 
surprise his readers. The work is nevertheless 
not a compilation, but the result of the author’s 
study and experience. 

In the chapter on treatment, some very good 
observations are made on barium as a remedial 
agent. Dr. Balman regards it as particularly 
useful in chlorotic, cachectic, and other cases, in 
which there is debility and a languid circulation. 
As he has generally used this medicine in com- 
bination with the muriated tincture of iron, it is 
not easy to determine how much of the benefit 
ought to have been apportioned to each metal; 
especially as the above specified cases are just 
those in which the therapeutic efficacy of ferrum 
is universally admitted. ‘The iodide of iron the 
author justly pronounces to be “one of the best 
preparations” which can be used in treating 
scrofulous disease of the glands. He gives it 
either alone, or in combination with cod liver oil. 


II. GLEANINGS AND Cuit-CuHat. 


GENERAL BLoop-Lettinggs now-a-days much 
less resorted to in the treathtent of disease than 
formerly. Even in acute inflammatory affections, 
tartar emetic and other measures are by many 
practitioners commonly preferred. The use and 
abuse of blood-letting is an important study for 
the physician: and the subject is well handled 
by Dr. Semple in a series of papers now in 


course of publication in the London Journal of 


Medicine. In fever and influenza Dr. Semple 
regards blood-letting as “altogether improper and 
injuricus:” he then points out the kind of cases 
in which “ its employment may be superseded by 
other therapeutical agents ;” and lastly, he proposes 


tion of blood is “absolutely and imperatively 
necessary.” 

Homaoratuy.—Considerable amusement has 
been caused in medical and general circles in 
Edinburgh by the publication of a petition in 
favour of homeopathy, recently presented to the 
Town Council as Patrons of the University. It 
was set forth as emanating from the high-born 
and the learned: but it turns out that among the 
3,337 signatures—for which the three kingdoms 
have been ransacked, the Dii Majores of quackery 
only number twenty-six, none of whom are, so 
far as I know, celebrated for wisdom. In a very 
clever dissection of this petition contained in the 
Edinburgh Monthly Journal, for February, we read 
as follows:— 


Who are the petitioners? Eight peers, three members 
of the House of Commons, not being peers, eight 
generals, five admirals, a sprinkling of baroncts, an 
Irish bishop, and 170 clergy, chiefly of the English 
church; a less proportion of the other educated classes 
of society, and a multitude of the merest labouring 
population, some of them so low in the scale of society 
that they can with difficulty write their names, or spell 
their designations. The peers are the Earls of Wilton, 
Airlie, and Erne; Viscount Newport; Barons Kinnaird, 
Colville, Lindsay, and Gray. The members of the 
House of Commons beside Lord Newport, are Lord R. 
Grosvenor, Allan Elliot Lockart, and C. P. Leslie. 


It appears, then, that the English clergy pre- 
ponderate among the educated classes who patro- 
nize homeopathy. The Scottish and English 
bars contribute a few names; but none of them, 
with one exception, belong to gentlemen known 
beyond their own chambers. In Edinburgh 
240 subscriptions were obtained from handi- 
craftsmen. “ Pre-eminent above all tradesmen 
are the tailors, who alone number forty-six 
of this 240; and one sheet contains thirteen of 
them in a row, who seem to have signed as they 
sat on their board and to have then smoothed 
down the sheet with their goose.” At one place 
a builder is followed by no less than twenty of 
his masons. 

At a recent meeting of the Medico-Chirurgical 
Society of Edinburgh, the following names 
were publicly struck off the list of Fellows for 
their homeeopathic anti-professional conduct: — 
William Henderson, M.D., Edinburgh, Wm. 
Macdonald, M.D., St. Andrews, Wm. MacLeod, 








M.D., Ben Rhydding, Yorkshire; and R. Rans- 
| ford, M.D.,York. 


Mepicat Rerorm.—The Provincial, Medical 
| and Surgical Association, have published a draft 
| of a Bill “to produce uniformity of Medical 
Education and Qualification, and for the Regis- 
tration of those licensed to practice in Medicine.” 
The measure is likely to be generally supported; 
and had Sir G. Grey remained in office, it would 
| probably have been carried through Parliament 
| during the present session. 

CreLsvs. 
| 





SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 
SUMMARY OF DISCOVERIES. 
PHYSICS. 

On tue PoLanization or Heat.—Whicther the 
| forces we term Light, Heat, Electricity, and Magnetism, 
spring from a single cause, and are simple modifications 
of each other, and mutually resolvable; or whether 
they are intrinsically distinct and separate in their 
nature, and are not so convertible, is one of those 
questions which, from time to time, are revived and 
debated amongst scientific men, the balance of evidence 
being as yet against such identity, although, perhaps, 
| the balance of opinion is somewhat in favour of these 
| forces being but modifications of one grand primal and 
| all-pervading force, such as we know Gravitation to be. 
This question is again being discussed in the pages of 
| The Philosophical Magazine, and whatever may be 
| the issue of this polemic, thgre have been some experi- 
| ments published 3 M. Elie Wartmann, of Geneva, 
which lead us to believe that, amongst the numerous 
properties in which one of these agents or forces, Heat, 
resembles another of them, Light, must be ranked that 
of polarization, M. Arago and Sir David Browster 
have long since proved that the light which pervades 
our atmosphere is polarized in certain directions, that 
is, the ray of light is split or divided, which confers 
upon it peculiar properties, and enables it to exhibit 
special phenomena. Reasoning from the numerous 
analogies between light and heat, M. Wartmann has 
endeavoured to prove, by some ingeniously devised ex- 
eriments with a Melloni’s thermo-electric pile, and a 
undle of mica plates, or a Nicol’s prism, connected 
with some other instruments, and so arranged as to 











to indicate the circumstances in which the abstrac- | guard against the numerous sources of experimental 


error, that atmospheric heat is, like atmospheric light, 
susceptible of polarization in certain directions. The 
phenomena of polarized atmospheric heat are mueh less 
apparent in winter than in summer, which is partly to 
be attributed to want of sensibility in the apparatus, 
and partly to the greater difficulties attending on the 
experiments made at low temperatures, as well as to 
the small proportion of polarized rays which accom- 
pany the natural heat on the most favourable days. 
The serenity of the air has a strongly-marked influence 
on this proportion, for during dull days the polarized 
rays seem to be absent. It further appears, provided 
there be a bright and cloudless sky, and the air calm, 
that the polarization of atmospheric heat augments, 
from the vicinity of the sun, up to a given limit, 
whence it afterwards decreases. Finally, M. Wart- 
mann concludes that both the heat and the light of the 
atmosphere, proceeding from the sun, are similarly 
polarized under the same circumstances, These me. 
riments are additionally interesting as adding another 
proof to the identity existing between Solar and arti- 
ficial heat, and confirming the experiments of Forbes 
upon the polarization of radiant heat by reflection, as 
well as by refraction, both this and atmospheric heat 
being suseeptible of depolarization ; so we now know 
that heat, like light, whether it be that of the 
sun, or artificially produced, possesses double refracting, 
and polarizing properties. This subject, the investiga- 
tion of which is yet in its early infancy, recalls to mind 
the cognate discovery of polarized light by Huygens, 
and the subsequent development of this isolated and 
seemingly trivial observation of the double refracting 
property of a crystal of Iceland spar, and also reminds me 
of the indignant and eloquent protest of Dr. Lyon Playfaiz 
against the utilitarian inquiry, cut dono? when subjects 
of pure and abstract science are mentioned. Choosing 
this very subject as the ground and proof of his pro- 
test, “show this utilitarian, this practical man,” said 
the lecturer, ‘‘ a young officer of artillery looking 
through a prism at the windows of the Luxembourg 
palace, and noticing that in a particular position the 
light of these windows disappeared from his view— 
show him, further, the startled wonder with which 
the philosophers of Europe heard of this phenomenon, 
and the eagerness with which they threw themselves 
into the track of an observation so insignificant—and 
our utilitarian sneers at science and its followers, and 
uries himself again in the darkness of his empiricism. 
Nothing could appear more remote from practice than the 
study of an altered beam of Jight, but, as in the case of 
sound, where two sounds reaching the car either exalt or 
destroy the effect, so, in light, two rays interfering with 
each other may produce darkness. Much of the light 
from reflected surfaces was found to possess a changed 
condition, or, in other words, to be polarized. The 
light coming from the surface of water being thus 
altered, refuses to pass through a ‘Nicols’s prism’ ix 
a particular direction. But who, from these observa- 
tions, would have dreamt that out of them would have 
come useful applications?’’ Then, instancing the 
employment of the polarizing prism for the important 
purpose of detecting rocks and shoals at sea; to the 
detection of fish at considerable depths; to the dis- 
covery of the laws of tension in beams ; to the uses of 
the sugar refiner; the measurement of distant objects ; 
and of determining the apparent solar time by the 
diurnal changes of the plane of polarization at the 
north pole of the sky, Dr. Playfair adds, ‘tall these 
are strange paths to practice, opened out by a ray acci- 
dentally caught in its passage from a window of the 
Luxembourg. Pass from its utilitarianism to its 
unfolding of Nature’s laws, and follow the same 
straggling ray as it displays its gorgeous colours while 
passing through a transparent mineral substance, until 
it gives to man the knowledge whether the light of the 
sun proceeds from its solid mass, or from its gaseous 
canopy ; or whether comets enjoy light of their own, 
or borrow it by reflection from other bodies.” These 
are some of the results of the two apparently trifling 
observations of Huygens and of M. Malus, and prove 
to us that, even regarded in a utilitarian view, there 
are no natural phenomena incapable of yielding an 
abundant and precious harvest to the patient and sys- 
tematic inquiries of the true cultivator of science ; and 
that no question, earnestly and exactly addressed to 
nature, fails of meeting with a response of far more 
importance to mankind than has ever fallen from the 
lips of the Pithya. 
CHEMISTRY. 


On THe GENERAL Dirruston or lopine.—M. 
Chatin, whose glory it is to have appeared in this world 
on the very day the simple substance, lodine, was dis- 
covered, appears to have deroted his life with more than 
fraternal affection to prove the ubiquity in nature of his 
idolized Iodine, 

Nata mecum Consule Manlio, 


commenced his researches some time since, researches 
crowned with success; for whether ke sought for Iodine 
in Man, beast, fish, fowl, or creeping thing ; rock, river, 
or sea, it came ‘‘ obedient to his call.’’ This enthusiast 
has lately extended his discoveries, and has met with this 
element in the atmosphere. At Paris it is said to exist 
in comparative abundance, but the proportion is stated 
to gradually decrease as we approach the Alps vid 
Burgundy and Lyons. ‘The air on the Italian side of 
the mountgins does not contain more Iodine than that 
on the French acclivities, the gencral result being, that 
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the proportion of Iodine in the air diminishes as we 
approach the mountains, some districts of which are 
entirely destitute of atmospheric iodine. This, the 
observer states, is also the case with many of the Alpine 
springs and streams. He also declares that four-fifths 
of the atmospheric iodine is absorbed during respiration ; 
that the fluctuations in the proportion of atmospheric 
iodine are very considerable ; that rain, hail, snow, and 
dew contain it, and in larger proportion in the interior 
than on the sea-bord of France. These alleged disco- 
veries, however, require confirmation before acceptance ; 
it seems to me that the wish and thought have bred the 
facts, and although the widely-extended diffusion of 
minute portions of the various clements, either in a free or 
combined state, and even in cases of presumed rarity, ex. 
gr. Fluoride of Calcium, is now an ascertained fact, there 
are too many questionable points connected with these 
riotions of the ingenious Frenchman to command either 
ready belief or unconditional acceptance ; although it 
is probable enough, from the widely diffused existence of 
this substance in sea-water, and our gradually extending 
knowledge of its presence in various soils, minerals and 
substances of marine origin, as sponge and cod-liver 
oil, that iodine is more frequently a constituent of bodies 
fhan has been imagined. 


PIGMENTS EMPLOYED IN THE XIII TH Century. 
—MM. Dumas and Persoz have investigated the nature 
ef the colouring materials employed in mural painting 
at this epoch, by the chemical examination of a painting 
of the Annunciation, recently discovered in the Sainte 
Chapelle, at Paris, At a time when internal decoration, 
both in fresco and oil painting, is rapidly extending, a 
knowledge of colouring matters and their vehicles, 
which have stood the test of six centuries’ exposure to 
atmospheric influences, is deservedly a matter of inte- 
rest both to the artist and his patron. It would appear 
that the stone wall of the chapel had been coated with 
a resinous fatty substance, as a preservative against 
damp, which, from its haying penetrated the stone, was 

robably applied hot; over this was placed a smooth 
ayer of an orange-red cement, consisting of 19 per 
eent. of some fatty substance, probably a drying oil, 
and 81 per cent. of red-lead; this red-coloured cement 
being, in all likelihood employed, not simply to produce 
@ smooth and impermeable surface, but also to deepen 
the colour of the gold-leaf, which forms the ground of 
the greater part of the painting. The white pigment 
presents all the characteristics of an insoluble salt of 
jead, and may, therefore, be safely regarded as ceruse 
or white-lead. One of the blues is ultramarine, the 
other, being phosphate of iron, a mineral which is met 
with native, and exists in this country on some moors 
and heaths ina slightly coherent and easily pulverized 
mass, of a pretty pale blue tint, readily adaptable to 
this purpose. The brilliant red is vermilion, height- 
ened by the underlying gold leaf; the browns and 
yellows are ochres, and the greens a mixture of yellow 
ochre and the blue phosphate of iron. The violet and 
rose colours are, however, the most singular of the 
pigments, these being evidently derived from various 
shells, which like those of the Tellina fragilis, met 
with on the shores of the Channel, would yield the rose- 
coloured pigment, whilst the violet has a similar origin 
from shells covered with violet-coloured spots, similar 
to those of the Neritina fluviatilis, the coloured por- 
tions of which must have been removed by mechanical 
means, and then ground to powder. These colours do not 
appear to have been ground with a drying oil as in the 
— day, but the surfaces painted on seem to have 
een covered with a vehicle of this nature, as varnish is 
now applied for gilding, and the colour sprinkled on it 
before it was quite dry, the redundance being afterwards 
dusted off; some process resembling this must have 
been adopted, for the colours are particularly pure and 
bright in tone, unlike what they would have been had 
they been ground up with any oily or varnish-like sub- 
stance. Finally, the whole was coated with a film of 
wax, which not only heightens the lustre of the colours 


employed, but has served as a protection against their | 


degeneration by atmospheric influences. These investi- 
gations possess much interest for our painters in the 
present day, and appear to afford them many useful and 
valuable hints upon this important department of their 
art. 


VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY. 

THE Green CoLouRING SUBSTANCE OF VEGE- 
TABLES.—It has long been known that the substance 
which imparts a green colour to plants might be se- 


parated by treating fresh green leaves, first with ether, 


and the ethereal extract with various other re-agents, 
and that it possesses properties similar both to fat and 
resin, which colouring matter is termed Chlorophyll. 
This substance appears to furnish us with another 
instance of the similarity of many of the constituent 
parts of animals and vegetables, for recent investigations 


obtained from the vital fluid, a fact M. Verdeil seems to 
have forgotten. This gentleman also states that a peculiar 
acid, composed of carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, and 
sulphur, sufficiently powerful to decompose the alkaline 
carbonates, is secreted by the lungs of most animals; a 
discovery of considerable importance in connexion with 
the physiology of respiration. 
TLERMES. 





ARCHITECTURE. 


MONTHLY REVIEW OF ARCHITECTURE AS 
AN ART. 


PROFESSOR CocKFRELL has resumed _ his Lectures on 
Architecture at the Royal Academy, and the first is an 
excellent prefatory address on the five points of the 
programme, which, it appears, is an established form of 
syllabus, evincing the sound judgment of those who 
formed it when the professorship was resolved on. As 
an accomplished scholar, and a largely practised 
architect, no man can be better suited to this important 
appointment than Mr. Cockerell, who, in himself ac- 
cords a distinguished example of that freedom which he 
advocates, when he calls upon his students to “‘ emanci- 
pate themselves from the rage of fashion, the cant of 
schools, and the sottishness and rottenness of sectarian 
prejudices.” This is an appeal which strikes lustily 
and fearlessly at the obstinate evils, which are now 
being jesuitically fostered by particular parties, and 
thoughtlessly cultivated by the uninformed and well- 
meaning many : and, conformably with the opinion we 
have before expressed, that it 1s the public at large 
which especially requires instruction, we wish that the 
Professor’s lectures may not be confined within the walls 
of the academy. In the words of the report of his 
opening lecture, given by The Builder, the advantages 
of the academy series ave thus declared : 

“The student might be led by the prejudices of his 
master, and the fashion of his day, to the exclusive 
study of Gothic or of Grecian art, or of the works of 
this or that master; and by the fluctuation of fashion, 
all his hopes of honour might be destroyed; but in 
these lectures he was enabled to become acquainted with 
all masters and all schools—ancient as well as modern. 
In the pressure of actual practice, all study of the 
theory of art would sink beneath the expediency of the 
moment; and without the means thus afforded him in 
youth, the student might be in danger of becoming 
sceptical of the theoretical and philosophical ground- 
work of his art, and be even led to discard altogether 
— had hoped would form the happiness of his 

ife.’ 

We are keenly alive to the impression that, in the 
present day, ‘* the pressure of actual practice” ¢s sink- 
| ing the theory of the art ‘‘ beneath the expediency of 
| the moment.’’ The competing architect is less stimu- 
| lated to do what he thinks right, than what he knows 

will be most acceptable. His object is to get the “job” 
| as a means of acquiring notice and consequent emolu- 

ment, as one who “‘ living to please, must please to live.’’ 

His part is precisely that of the ordinary actor, who, 
| not to use the word offensively, prostitutes his talents 
| to the will of his audiences, instead of exerting them 
| to the honour of the dramatist, and the elevation of 
| public feeling and taste. He is as distinct from the 
| true artist as the simply money-making manager is 
| from a Macready, who torgoes golden thousands in the 
| hope of winning ‘golden opinions’”’ from those who 
| can reverence true art and respect its professor. From 
| the same report, which we presume is an authentic 
summary of the substance of the Professor’s lecture, 
we select the following :— 

“In the works of nature the greatest beauty was 
always found united with the greatest wisdom, complete- 
ness, strength, and capacity; and this it was which 
had made the beautiful and the good synonymous. 
This conviction was therefore the first and the most 
essential step in the search after the theory of the 
beautiful in architecture, and must lead to its found- 
| ation on the sure and solid basis of sound sense and 

cultivated judgment. These qualities must be the 
groundwork of every successful architectural design; 
whilst every work must present peculiar cireumstances 
arising out of the site, materials, and other incidents of 
| the case.” 
| We alluded in our last article to the subject of ex- 
pression in Architecture, and adduced Newgate Prison 
as a transcendant example in illustration of it. We 
| have now betore us a woodcut of the New City Prison, 
| Holloway, and a justly facetious description of it in the 
| Companion to the Almanac. Here the “ sectarian pre- 
| judices’’ are abundantly consulted ; and the result is the 
| most laughable piece of affected solemnity that ever 
| parodied the extravagance of baronial romance. Ann 
| Radeliffe is here done substantially in stone, brick and 





show that chlorophyll may be separated into a fatty | mortar, and Horace Walpole has a new frontispiece for 
substance, destitute of colour; and a green matter, | his Castle of Otranto. We might, perhaps, venture on 


which, according to the experimenter, M. Verdeil, pre- 
sents many analogies to the red colouring matter of | 


still higher ground, and say that Blue Beard has here 
a fitting domicile for the secure enactment of all his 


. ° ° * y hus sq 7? my Tut epenrwatin 
blood, Aematosin ; especially in the large quantity of |“ bloody business,” and the cemeterial preservation of 


oxide of iron they both contain. There is no doubt | 
that the red globules which give the crimson colour to | 
blood contain oxide of iron; but it is by no means so | 
clear that the red colour depends upon the preserce of 
this oxide, for Scherer has clearly shown that an intense 


cr'mson solution, destitute of oxide of iron, may b> 


all his wives, headless and otherwise. Here is the 
lofty tower for Lady Ann to “see any body that may be 
coming ”’ to the rescue of incarcerated innocence: with 
dread portals, so sentinelled by towers, and so awfully 
frowning with corbelled parapets, that the most resolved 
knighthood must needs stand aghast at the tyranny 
which threat:ns it! When Sam Weller, however, saw 








the constables’ truncheon, which Mr. Grummer fancied 
was to awe that vivacious personage into a due 
terror of the majesty of the law, he merely said, “Ah ! 
it’s werry pretty; ’specially the crown, which is un- 
common like a real one.” And so, of the Holloway 
prison, we may say, ‘it’s werry pretty, especially the 
castle in the middle, which is uncommon like a real 
one,” —meaning a real castle of the true cockney kind ; 
for a more preposterous jumble of Gothic Sits was never 
wrought into form by any pantomimiec scene-maker. In 
the radiating wings, however, which are in fact the 
prison, and which should wear an aspect of severe 
security, the architect has been obliged, in spite of 
himself, to manifest the utter unfitness of the adopted 
style to the purpose required, and no censure can fall 
with sufficient severity on the unartistic manner in 
which he has inclosed the stunted segmental-headed 
apertures of the cells within the outlines of pseudo 

inted gothic windows. In justice to Mr. Bunning, 
it must be admitted that no skill (and we are far from 
denying that he has skill), can successfully manage 
that in which he has so decidedly failed. A better 
result might have followed the adoption of the vertical 
loop window instead of the horizontal position; but this, 
we suspect was not permissible. If the wing windows 
could have been wholly opened and filled in with the 
mullions and tracery befitting their outline forms, we 
might then have taken this vast pile for the grand 
fortress of the Church-militant; acknowledging the 
castellated centre as the portion devoted to ecclesiastical 
warfare and inquisitorial judgment, and the radiating 
building as containing the snug little apartments of the 
priests. In conclusion, we would intimate that the only 
Gothic variety suitable to a prison is the Norman. It 
allows of the most imposing substance and simplicity. 
It permits windows small or large as might be required, 
The cavernous depth of its recessed doorways, with 
their multitudinous concentric rings of diminishing 
arches, giving an idea of the darker and darker, “deeper 
and deeper still; ’’ its athletic pillars and plain groined 
vaultings, plain parapets and square continuous but- 
tresses, all its graver features, in short, are well adapted 
to serve and to express the purposes of a prison. 

In a town in the west of England, we have seen 
another striking, though much less pretending example 
of the unfitness of pointed Gothic Architecture to the 
purpose of a prison. The entrance buildings resemble 
an old manor house, equally partaking of the castellated 
and domestic; and the design, as such, is very creditable; 
but still more conspicuous than this portion of the 
building is that devoted to the prisoners; and the latter 
looks like a large manufactory, plain, and aiming at no 
artistic character whatever. Low roofs of Greek pitch 
cover wide buildings which utterly defy Gothic treat- 
ment; and the outward declaration of the whole is 
simply this, vhat some modern speculator has taken to 
himself an old mansion and erected in its rear, without 
any regard to uniformity, a complicated group of build- 
ings for carrying on the lucrative operations of his trade. 
We are here, again, satisfied with the architect's ability 
to do what is right; while, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood we see another prison, in which its architect has 
only been more successful because he adopted the Italian 
style as affording him the means of at least carrying 
out his theme consistently throughout. 

Turn we to a more agreeable subject, and to a design 
more worthy of eulogy; the New Market House at 
Bolton, a neat wood-cut of which is also given in the 
Companion to the Almanac, This is obviously a market- 
place. Its ranges of open arcades and open clear-story 
proclaim it so. The more solid architecture of its angles 
give rational, pleasing, and effective variety ; the central 
pedimented portico affords suitable dignity, and its 
tower and turrets give grace to the whole. We have no 
means of criticising its interior, but we cannot doubt 
that we should have much to culogise. In reference to 
what we see, there is only one objeetion, and even that 
may be met, for it may be urged that the foliated 
character of the Corinthian capital is in aceordance 
with the flowers and vegetables which are purchasable 
within. Convention, however, assigns a more refined 
and exalted expression to this beautiful order; and we 
could therefore have been better pleased if the Vitruvian 
Tuscan of the portico of Covent Garden Church had 
been imitated in the portico of Bolton Market. This, 
of course, would have altered the character of the cor- 
nices throughout the building ; ard we believe it would 
have been all the better, because the more appropriate, 
for the structure. The architect of this pretty building 
is Mr. G. Robinson. 

We commend to the attention of our readers the 
wood-cut of, and the comment on, the Church of St. 
Matthew’s near Vauxhall-bridge, in the publication we 
have referred to. Here is an instance of a most capable 
architect, seduced from his allegiance, and showing his 
free unfettered will and artistie ability only in the 
steeple entire, and in the mere details of the rest. Let 
any one conceal the spire, leaving only the square tower, 
and he will have a quaint little church; but the tower 
and spire, in their united height and bulk, rise from 
the dwarf buildings below, more like a lighthouse from 
a small insulated and nearly submerged rock, than a 
beacon inviting the scattered multitude to assemble in 
the spacious temple of which it should be the fitting 
indication. We do not for a moment pw the sin- 
cerity and motive of the party whose devotion it espe- 
cially signifies We merely assert that the building, in 
the primary importance of its secondary feature, is 
rather monumental of sacrificial zeal than serviceable 
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vidual propitiation, rather than of propitiative brother- 
hood in an enlarged sense. 


| 
Mr. Pennythorne, whom we remember an industrious | 
| 


student at Rome in 1825, is now an architect of con- 
firmed repute. His Museum of Geology, in Piccadilly, 
exhibits the charming result of architectural precision 
combined with pictorial feeling; but our present object 
of particular remark is the Record-office now building 
in Chancery Lane. We speak of the design as we see 
it upon paper, complete, Here the artistic and practical 
go-hand-in-hand. We have an effective mass of Archi- 
tecture, rising in the independent integrity of its simple 
purpose; peculiar without affectation, and yet conform- 
able without servility. Its peculiarities do not, like the 
late Sir John Soane’s, 
idiosyneratic fancy, but out of the necessities which 
govern the design. Its exterior is full of windows, 
because its interior is full of small rooms; and these 


| trust that the eulogies bestowed by Servas de Jong, 


grow out of the designer’s | 


windows are, again, what they are, owing to the required | 


subdivision aud fittings of the rooms. Here are positive 
reasons for buttresses, mullions and transomes, and 
therefore for an exceptional case in favour of Gothic 
application, though it may be questioned whether a 
modification partaking more of the Romanesque—a com- 
promise between the Norman and Lombardic—might not 
have been adopted with still more advantage. The angle 
towers of the wings are very Norman in their general 
appearance: and we should be better content to take a 

ennythornian modification for the great central tower 
instead of the somewhat Germanised character which 
it affects. Indeed we repudiate the German influences 
upon our architectural school. The Germansare either 
frigidly classic or fantastically Gothic. We feel them 


; so wrong in some instances re dout ir | ic ki ? 
to be so wrong in some instances, that we doubt their | acunie kind of sflbels. 


being right in others. Their Shakspearian criticisms 


show this in a degree which has not been sufficiently | 


remarked upon. ‘The eulogies they have passed upon 
certain of the plays which we have rejected from those 
once attributed to the poet, leave us to question the 
worth of their regard for the others. The attributing 


Shakspeare by the undoubted intelligence of the German 
mind, is simply a proof that there is something in the 


| also— 


— 





censure; for in these we have exterior casings of the 
severest (and, in the former case, of the most insipid) 
Greek, inclosing domes, groinings, and arched ceilings | 
of the most unqualified Italian? At all events, Sir | 
Robert Smirke has been more true to his Grecian 
Goddess than any other of our great architects, and we 





| 
directly, on the British Museum, and the censures he | 
has indirectly passed on that at Berlin, will have their 
due effect. 





ART AND ARTISTS. 
THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


[SECOND NOTICE. ] 
River Side.—Storm passing off. A. 
An effective little piece of landscape, as is 


110. A 
GILBERT. 


111. Sketch from Nature. H. J. Boppineton. 

113. Lady and Child. H. Le Jeuxr. Meant, 
we presume, for the Virgin and Saviour ; for which, 
if such be the painter’s intention, it is wanting in right 
feeling ; the painting and drawing, like all Mr. Le 
EUNE’S, have a sickly prettiness, vague, and unlike 
nature. 

120. The Improvisatrice. G. E. StnTzENIEL. A | 
somewhat affected title for so plump and buxom a young | 
lady. It has considerable merit. 

123. Study from Nature. H. J. BopprnerTon. 
In nearly all the landscapes, large and small in this 
exhibition, there is an unpleasant straining after got-up, 
This little study is particularly 


open to this remark. 

127. Grist Mill on the River Teign,—South Devon. 
C. Branwuite, Clever, like all this painter’s produc- 
tions, but rather heavy-handed in execution. 


132. A Bird Tender, J. Insxipp. Painted 


5 ~ pooinges “broadly,’’ as some people w - it: so very 
of such trash as Locrine and Edward the Third to | broad! people would term it; so very 


broad, indeed, and vague, that you expect it to vanish 


| altogether while surveying it, like a dissolving view. 


} 


genius of the English language which is not appreciable | 


save by a born Englishman. And so, with Anglo- 
Gothie design, there is a national peculiarity, arising 
from local circumstances of climate and pictorial feeling 


which has given a marked distinction to its features and | 


complexion, a distinction which we should rather cherish | 


with pride than allow to be submerged by an inbreak of 
foreign correction. 

While on this subject our memory is recalled to some 
criticisms in The 


German, M. Servas de Jong. We rejoice in much that 


he has said; and, in the face of the violent criticism | 


which has been passed by some of our writers, on the 


Builder of last year, written by a | 


German who bestows upon it the most unqualified | 


eulogy. Our own eulogies would not be so unqualified ; 
but it is certain that this building, taken altogether, 
is worthy of better treatment than it has received from 
certain of our London censors. M. Servas de Jong 
must excuse us if we utterly reject his opinion on the 
relative merits of St. Peter’s at Rome, and our own St. 
Paul’s. Or, perhaps, we will venture to suppose the 
printer has made a mistake. If not, we are left to con- 
clude that the German critic has never seen St. Peter’s, 
and has erred in supposing, from the geometrical 
elevation of the latter building, that the two lateral 
dome turrets that there appear, are parts of the front. He 


says ‘‘I give the preference for solidity in the dome, 
and fer the proportions of the portico in the principal 
facade to St. Paul’s, admitting that the towers and 
lantern of St. Peter’s are very superior to those of the 
London Church.”’ If he had said the very reverse, we 
might have understood him, though by no means agree- 
ing with him ; but when he talks of ‘‘ towers’ which 
do not exist in the front of St. Peter’s, and seems to 
refer by comparison to a‘ portico,’’ which likewise has 
no existence in the Roman Church, we reject the whole 
paragraph as without any tangible meaning. 

Again, M. Servas de Jong says, “Certainly, Wren 
was a very skilful copyist in every style of architecture, 
in Gothic, as well as in Roman-Italian; for the first 
see St, Michael's, and St. Dunstan’s.”’ How was it 
this eritic did not add the two towers of Westminster 
Abbey as specimens of Wren’s Gothic ‘imitation ?” 
St. Dunstan’s spire is, perhaps, Wren’s only piece of 
true Gothic. The beauty of St. Michael’s tower is un- 
questionable ; but it will hardly be adduced as a true 
Gothic specimen. It may be the most charming 
modification of it in existence ; and we may mention as 
another, though very different example of Wren-Gothic, 
the domed tower of Christchurch, Oxford. As to the 
Westminster towers, we wish for Wren’s dear sake 
that they were taken down, and that, as soon as Mr. 
Barry has completed his great Victoria Tower, he may 
be commissioned by the Dean and Chapter of the Abbe 
to rebuild them something in the style of the chure 
to which they belong. 

Lastly, M. Servas de Jong refers to Jupp’s India 
House, as exhibiting the inconsistency of ‘‘a Greek 
portico with Itaiian flank.”” Now we think it just as 


essential that the interior of a building should 
harmonise with the exterior, as that the parts of the 
exterior should harmonise with each other; and we 
therefore refer to Mr. Gwilt’s Elements of Archi- 
tectural Criticism, wherein are plates of the Museum 


| 


133. The Lake of Thun, Switzerland, T. Dansy. 
A poetical and delightful picture. The peaked white 
mountains, reflecting themselves in the stream, have a 
ghostly effect. Then, too, there are the sunlit slopes of 
the valley to delight the eye, and the limpid water, 
whilst in the foreground is introduced a boat, with the 
boatmen asleep, which completes, and is in harmony 
with, the pleasant aspect of the whole. 

134. Gathering Watercresses. G. 
forcibly-painted little sketch or picture. 

146. The Drovers’ Halt, 
and R. Ansexty. Everything in this joint-picture is 
painted with great dexterity, but it is not very 


SmitH. <A 


43 : | pleasing. 
British Museum, we welcome the expressions of the | 


147. Cinderella, W.S. Burton. The colouring 
of this little picture, which is placed so near the floor 
that it almost escapes observation, is pure and bright, 
and the light and shade effective. In design it is very 
tame and insipid. 

149. The Fruit Stall, G. Smiru. There is in 
this much careful painting, and a great look of reality. 
It is the figure of an old apple-woman, with a candle- 
light effect, seated beside her stall, the fruit on which 
are well imitated ; but we are at a loss to conceive why 
Mr. Situ should select a subject so vulgar and unin- 
teresting. 

157. The Port of London. H.Dawson. In the 
works of this painter there is an evident attempt to 
avoid conventionality which gives them a_ peculiar 
interest ; he appears also to be a very great admirer of 
Turner. The subject of this landscape is a very 
difficult one to treat, the drawing alone of so much 
shipping, architectural detail, &c., involving great 
labour, and Mr. Dawson has finished many parts 
with conscientious attention. There appears to be 
something wrong, however, in the colour and execution 
of the water, and objection may be taken also to the 
sky, which has not the look of London atmosphere. 

162. The Mother’s Hope. J. Sant. The confident 
and off-hand stvle of execution in this picture gives 
proof of considerable practice and dexterity in the 
painter, but the style of painting, as well as the senti- 
ment, is very meretricious. 

170, Hero Slandered. J. Cowtz. We notice this 
picture, which is high up, and unobtrusive, merely 
for the sake of objecting to the waste of time involved 
in painting ill-chosen subjects like the present. The 
same remark applies also to many other works around, 
chiefly by young painters, the themes of which are 
trivial, and so destitute of meaning, that they do not 
tell their own stories, and cannot, consequently, 
interest any one. 

We must reserve the middle and south aisles for 
another notice. 





The two new prints just published after TURNER 
come out very opportunely while the public mind, or 
rather, the artistic portion of that many-headed 
monster, is so interested about the deceased painter. 
Without any reservation or exception, it may be broadly 
stated that, of all pictures. ever painted, those of 
TuRNER make the most delightful engravings. Wit- 
ness The Modern Italy—The Argus and the Teme- 
raire. These just published have also their fasci- 





nation: While looking at them, Rusxrn’s poetical 





| scholarly research. 


T. Creswick, R. A., | 


for a catholic purpose. Its expression is that of indi- | at Berlin, and the Glyptothek at Munich, as examples | chapter on infinitude is suggested sympathetically to 
| which should fall under the German critic’s severest 


the memory. 

The subjects of the present engravings are Dover 
and Hastings. The engravers, WiLttmMore and 
WaLuis, who support their well-earned reputa- 
tions by the prints in question. 

Mr. Wornvm’s seventh lecture of the season, at 
the School of Design, Somerset House, was on Stained 
and Painted Glass. To give even a brief summary of 
practical lectures like these would occupy too much 
space. The printed prospectus of the lectures give all 
the important headings of the subjects treated. The 
lecturer commenced with a rapid history of the most 
ancient practice of the art. From the glazed windows 
of St. Sophia, of Constantinople, he proceeded to de- 
scribe the different attempts and degrees of skill pos- 


| sessed by the painters until he reached the twelfth 


century. In all these historical narratives of art Mr. 
Wornvum is particularly happy, displaying much 
In a clear and popular way he 
describes the different methods of glass painting, 
mosaic, mosaic stain, &c. The quotations from the 


| writings of Turoruitvs, from their simplicity and 


quaintness, were interesting. Then followed a more 
technical account of the art through the subsequent 
centuries up to the present time, when the lecturer 
praised greatly the modern school of Munich and the 
efforts of the King of Bavaria, who had encouraged this 
as well as other branches of the art. Among the glass 
specimens shown in the course of the lecture was one 
modern French piece, belonging to the School, of beau- 
tiful workmanship, introducing copies of two female 
figures, by Lucas Van LEYDEN. 

We must not neglect to notice the scenery by Mr. 
BEVERLEY to the burlesque of The Prince of Happy 
Land, at the Lyceum. The talent displayed brings it 
completely under the head of legitimate art, and renders 
it deserving of very great praise. The first scene of a 
cave, with a waterfall tumbling down in the back- 
ground, was picturesque. A scene that was most 
applauded by the audience, next to the final one, repre- 
sents a chamber hung with white point-lace and num- 
| berless branches of wax-lights, while the centre is 
occupied by a colossal gold candelabra that shone out 
with great richness and lustre, and the glimpse of a 
distant ball-room on each side adds to the light and 
fanciful look of the whole. Some cf the blue dresses 
of the female attendants in this scene were too abrupt. 
The dresses, however, of Miss Eixis and the chamber- 
lain (Mr. SuTER), were good in shape, and in colour 
harmonised well with the background. Several of the 
scenes, such as the archway with the distant bay and 
| that of the forest by night, seemed flimsy, and the 
effect of many is injured by the custom (common to all 
theatres) of leaving incongruous side-wings. Thus 
nothing is more usual than a fluted column anda crimson 
curtain as the side-wings of a sombre forest. Another 
very pretty scene was that in which Madame Vestris 
reclines on a couch on one side, the distance represent- 
ing a bright TuRNeER-like sea, calm and sunny, with 
ships at anchor, a sloping bank in the centre telling out 
prominently against the sea, with little children at the 
eternal conventional task of weaving flowers. 








TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 


Tue Society of Arts premium for mathematical 
drawing instruments offered by the council of the 
Society of Arts has been awarded to J. M. and H. 
Croumire, 10, Cottage-lane, Commercial-road, East. 
| ——On Tuesday week the Royal Academicians filled 
' the vacancy in their body occasioned by the death oi 
| Mr. Wyon, by selecting Mr. William Calder Marshall, 
the sculptor. The committee of the Suburban 
Artisan Schools have commenced the formation of a 
lending library of works on design, for the use of the 
students. 











| MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


| A very elegant and fashionable company, crowded 
almost inconveniently the New Beethoven Rooms in 
Queen Anne street, on the occasion of the last sotrée 
for the winter season of the “ Réunion des Arts,” on 
Friday, the 13th ult. The first part of the programme 
comprised a trio, and an andante and rondo by Men- 
delssohn, and a quartet by Mozart, besides a couple of 
songs and a duet. The instrumental music was 
masterly executed by Messrs. Parker, Goffrie, Goodban. 
Schmiet, and Boose, and Madame Goffrie; and the 
songs and duet were given with purity and vivacity by 
Madame Lemair, Miss Magner, and the Misses Macal- 
pine. The features in the second part were a couple of 
solos on the pianoforte. One, “ Thalberg’s Somnambula,” 
was played most delicately, and with the most perfect 
execution, by a young but promising artist, M. Kloss, 
' and the other was executed by Master Henry Warne, in 
a manner that evinced great talent. The next series of 
the soirées commence at the end of April. 

| M. Billet’s concert in St. Martin’s Hall, for the per- 
formance of compositions of classical music, was also 
| well and fashionably attended, and attentively listened 


to from first to last. The first part of the programme 


was superior to the second, and comprised among other 
pieces, Weber's sonata in C major, Mendelssohn's presto 
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in E major of “The Temperaments,” and Dussek’s 
Elegy on the Death of Prince Frederic of Prussia. 
M. Billet’s performance was much admired, and elicited 
enthusiastic applause. It showed a vast amount of exe- 
cutive acquirement, and, to mechanical proficiency 
united comprehensiveness of style. 

Another series of the London Wednesday Concerts 
was inaugurated at Exeter Hall, on Wednesday evening, 
the 18th ult., with the annual benefit of the director, Mr. 
Stammers, the projector of the above-named musical 
entertainments. As regards the artists and the perfor- 
mance, the programme contained a good deal of novelty 
and attraction. The great feature was the re-appearance 


of the ancient and renowned tenor Braham, who gene- | 


rously lent his powerful aid to the beneficiaire. His 
reception was most enthusiastic; the applause at the 
end of each song was unbounded. In fact, he achieved 
a marvellous and a glorious triumph, for, with the 
encores, he actually sang seven times! The admirable 
distinctness of articulation for which he was always 
eminent is unimpaired ; expression and energy still abound, 
and the old rich tones of melody have not yet deserted 


him. That his voice should possess so much of the | 


sweetness and the expression, if not of the vigour and 
the force of former days, is a very surprising circum- 


stance, when it is borne in mind that as far back as | 


1787, he made his first appearance before the public. 
The effect of The Old English Gentleman, and The Bay 
of Biscay, was thrilling. The rounds of cheers that 
hailed each successive stanza were wound up by a per- 


fectly frantic encore. Indeed, the glorious. veteran come | 


pletely electrified his hearers. Among the vocalists, 
were two debutantes—Miss Sophy Lowe, and Miss 
Alleyne, who sang very promisingly, the former an air 
of Donizetti's and a Cavatina from the Sumnambula, 
and the latter the scena from Oberon, “Ocean, thou 
Mighty Monster,” and Bishop's “Should he Upbraid.” 


is Mr. Grant, a native of New England. 

Mr. Wright, the comedian, permanently leaves the 
the Adelphi at Easter, and removes to the Princess’s 
Theatre, where he has an engagement for three years. 

The General Theatrical Fund has recently had 
granted to it a royal charter of incorporation, which will, 
for the future, place it on the same footing as the Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden funds. 











MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 


THE number of new operas performed in Italy during 
| the year 1851 amounted to thirty; the majority were 
at Naples, Turin, and Florence. With scarcely an ex- 
ception, the renown of their composers has not yet pene- 
trated across the frontiers of their native country, —— 
Boston papers advertise the marriage of Mdlle. Jenny 
Lind to Herr Goldschmidt, the young German pianist, 
whom she summoned to America to replace M. Benedict. 
——Mrs. Forrest, the wife of the too well known 
| American actor, has appeared on the stage in the United 
States.”’ On Saturday week the members of the 
| Musical Institute of London met for the first time at 
their rooms in Sackville-street. The president, Mr. 
Hullah, delivered an inaugural address, in which he 
adverted to the necessity which had hitherto existed in 
London for a spot where musicians might meet and 
discuss points of interest connected with their art, and 
described the objects for which the society was estab- 
lished, and its proposed operations. A quartett, com- 
posed by Mr. J. Lodge Ellerton, was then performed 
by Messrs. Dando, Watson, Webb, and Lucas. Miss 
| Dolby sang a song composed by Henry Lawes (who 
| flourished in the reign of Charles I., about fifty years 
| before Purcell) to Waller’s words, “ Whilst I listen 
| to thy voice.”’ A sonata, of Bach’s, for pianoforte and 
| violin, was played by Messrs. Lindsay, Sloper, and 
| Dando; and a psalm, ‘‘ By the Waters of Babylon,” 





himself in point of power and sweetness.” The inventor | a number of “ eminent English authors,” now residents 


| of Neuwied and its environs. Le Bulletin Frangais, 


banished from Belgium, is now transplanted to a more 
congenial soil, and, with its talented authors, has now a 
home in London. In No. VIII, just published, M. 
Briard prays his subscribers not to be astonished that 
he, a Belgian bockseller, should serve them through a 
London firm. “Belgian presses are henceforth placed 
under the hands of M. Louis Bonaparte and his agents. 
English presses, those which alone remain free in Europe, 
must be employed to publish that truth which can never 
be to the taste of Bonaparte’s censors.” The Bulletin 
Frangais is now published by Mr. Jeffs. 

Mr. Charles Barry, the architect of the New Houses 
of Parliament, has received the honour of knighthood 
from the Queen. Mr. Layard, who was a long time 
attached to the embassy at Constantinople, but who is 
better known by his discoveries at Nineveh, has been 
appointed Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
The Jast work of Heine, a collection of poems 
entitled Romancero, has been condemned to destruction 
by the Vienna Criminal Court as immoral. How the 
sentence is to be carried into effect is difficult to say, as 
two large editions have been already sold, and all who 
were likely to purchase it possess it. The President 
of the French Republic has just sent a sum of 10,000fr. 
to M. L. Foucault, author of several works on light and 
electricity, and inventor of the system of using the 
pendulum to demonstrate the movement of the earth 
The friends and admirers of the late Lorenz Oken 
one of the most eminent anatomists and natural philo- 
sophers of modern Europe, have set on foot a subscrip- 
tion for a monument to his memory. The Paris 
papers announce that the two vacancies in the French 
Academy have been filled up by the election of M. 
Berryer, the legitimist orator, and M. Alfred de Musset, 
| the dramatic writer———Galignani presents us with a 























Miss Stabbach, Miss Rose Braham, and Miss Messent, | the music composed by Mr. P. W. Waley, was sung by | picture of Lord Brougham in the city of the coup d'etat: 
also contributed largely by their songs to the pleasures of | Mrs. Endersohn.——A long account is given in the | —“ Lord Brougham, on Monday, read at the Academy 


the evening. Mr. Brandt, the tenor, sang with power, 
finish, and sweetness of expression, the barcarole from 
Massaniello, and an English ballad. With his fine 
voice and excellent execution, Mr. Swift did full justice 
to a couple of popular airs. The instrumental per- 
formers who played solos were M. Lavigne, who showed 
an extraordinary command over the oboe; M. Prosnére, 
whose mastery over the ophicleide was equally won- 
derful, and that clever young pianiste, Miss Arabella 
Goddard, who played to perfection Thalberg’s fantasia 
on airs from Don Giovanni; and, being vehemently en- 
cored, she enchanted the auditory by giving Thalberg’s 
arrangements of the serenade in Don Pasquale. The 
efficient orchestra was conducted by M. Auschnez, and 
M. Alexandre Billet undertook the office of accompanyist 
on the pianoforte. The series are to be held on seven | 
Wednesdays, the first on the 3rd of March, and the final | 
one on the 2nd of June. Braham will appear on each | 
occasion, and Formes, Stigelli, Sivori, Bottesini, and 
Mdlle. Anna Zerr, in addition to the eminent vocalists 
and instrumentalists already engaged. 

The second of Mr. Lindsay Sloper’s soirés took place 
on Thursday, the 19th, at the New Beethoven Rooms. 
fhe programme began with Beethoven’s popular and 
striking sonata in A minor, for the violin and the 
pianoforte, and it was finely played by Messrs. Sloper 
and Blagrove. The first of Mr. Sloper’s solo per- 
furmances was a grand and severe specimen of classical 
chamber music, being the prelude and fugue of Bach in 
3 flat minor; his second was an extremely elaborate 
work, the allegro di bravura of Moscheles, entitled La 
Forza, and his third was a selection from Mendelssohn’s 
Lieder ohne Worte, all of which were given in a finished 
and masterly style. The vocal music was excellent. 
Miss Ransford’s singing was distinguished by the best 
taste, and Mr. Swift sang Mendelssohn's Garland, and 
one of Gounod’s French songs admirably. The accom- 
paniments were sustained by Messrs. I’. Mori and Sloper. 

There was a complete and satisfactory performance of 
Handel’s oratorios of Samson, by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, at Exeter Hall, on Monday evening last. Mr. 
Costa, the conductor, introduced additional accompani- 
ments into the score with admirable taste. The prin- 
cipal singers were Messrs. Sims Reeves, Lawler and 
Weiss, and Mrs. Enderssohn and Miss Dolby. Mr. Sims 
Reeves displayed his natural gifts and acquirements to 
advantage, and showed himself perfectly at home in the 
opposite styles of the pathetic and the energetic, while 
his declamation was bold and effective. Mr. Weiss sang 
with great power, and Mr. Lawler evinced taste and 
intelligence in many parts of the music of Manoah. 
The purely Handelian style in which Miss Dolby exe- 
cuted the recitations and airs, created a very favourable 
impression. The band and chorus were excellent 
throughout. 

A very novel and marvellous musical instrument is | 
about to be exhibited in New York. Itis styled “ The | 
Electro-Magnetic Pianoforte,’ and is played by mag- 
uetism, without the aid of fingers. The New York | 





Gazette Musicale, of another prodigious musical boy 
from the Palatinate, Frederic Gernsheim, aged only 
| ten years,—who is already vigorous enough as a pianist 
| to perform the Concertos of Weber, Moscheles, and 
| Mendelssohn in public. 
| score, is capable of improvisation, and, in short, is 


| fancy, and feeling wrought in his boyish days by little 
| Mozart.——A drama in five acts, at the Thédtre 
Vaudeville—‘' La Dame aux Camélias,” by M. A. 
| Dumas, jun., has produced a most powerful effect on 
| the playgoers of Paris, and given Madame Doche an 
| opportunity of showing tragic powers hitherto totally 
unsuspected. The story may be described as a modern 
French version of the ‘‘ Harlot’s Progress,’ the 
| terrible painfulness of which seems to have startled 
even the feutlletonistes into something like earnest. 





GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY CIRCLES, 


RELATING TO BOOKS, AUTHORS, SOCIETIES, &e. 





Ir appears that the Board of Inland Revenue are deter- 


| mined not to abide by the decision of the Court of 
| Exchequer, in the case of The Household Narrative of | 
In reply to some applications for | 


Current Events. 
advice, from intending publishers of monthly unstamped 


; newspapers, the secretary of the board has stated that 


all such publications must be issued at the producer’s 
own risk. This is the meaning of the reply, and the 


| just inference from such expressions is, that the board 


Further, he composes in full | 


brought forward as reproducing the marvels of finger, | 


| RA 
sciences. 


are prepared to adopt the factious course of con- | 


testing the legality of a monthly unstamped paper on 
every occasion that offers. Among literary men, it is 


understood that, in future, the board will only prose- | 
cute undertakings of this sort which originate in the | 


provinces, believing, it is presumed, that the absence of 
finances will prevent country proprietors from resisting 
prosecutions. This determination, if carried out, can 
only bring discredit upon the Government, and must 


of Sciences, before a most crowded auditory, a paper on 
the optical and mathematical inquiries which have 
| occupied his time during his late residence at Cannes. 
| His lordship accompanied the reading of this memoir 


| with numerous demonstrations on the board, and for 
| upwards of an hour occupied the attention of his hearers. 
| MM. Arago, Biot, Tenard, and other eminent scientific 
| men, were present, and appeared deeply interested in the 
explanations of their learned con/rére.” 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Labouchere has moved 
for leave to bring in a bill to earry into effect certain 
provisions in the copyright treaty with France Pre- 
sident Bonaparte has promulgated his long-expected law 
on the press. It is of unexampled harshness and 
oppression. A bill has been introduced by the Lord 
| Advocate for abolishing tests in the Scottish universities 
| for all professional chairs but those of the theological 
| faculties A royal decree has appeared in the official 
| journal of Naples declaring that from this time forth 
the Museo Borbonico, the Royal Library, the Papyrus 
manuscripts of Herculaneum, the excavated relies of 
Pompeii, and other monuments of antiquity, cease to 
belong to the nation,—and become, instead, the personal 
property of the royal house! The Jews of Paris, 
headed by MM. de Rothschild, and other distinguished 
| persons of the sect, have just established a society at 
| Paris for the study and propagation of the sacred 
Rooms have been taken, in which religious 

instruction is given gratuitously to young men destined 
for the priesthood, and in which Jews of all classes 
assemble to pray and hear religious books read. A 
rabbi is attached to the establishment, and every Sunday 
| M. Albert Cohn, a distinguished Oriental scholar, reads 
and explains passages from the Fathers of the Synagogue. 
At a sale just concluded by Messrs. Puttick and 
| Simpson, of Piccadilly, there occurred a few inte- 
resting and rare articles. Of these the following 

















| 
| were the most remarkable:—Lot 792, “The Bokes of 





Solomon,” printed by W. Copland, 1551, a very rare 


materially aid those who desire the abolition of all taxes | little volume, which sold for 26/. Lot 79%, a copy of 


on knowledge. 


wealthy men have started a penny newspaper at Stoke- | sold for 317. 


We perceive that already a body of | Coverdale’s Bible, the edition of 1550, but imperfect, 


A manuscript boek of “ Hours,” with 


upon-Trent, and are prepared to contest their position | miniatures very prettily painted, sold for 19/.; and 


with the Board, whose vagaries have already disgusted 
the public. We wish The Stoke-upon-Trent Monthly 
Narrative a triumphant termination to the unequal 
battle it is about to wage. It deserves the aid and 
countenance of all who desire popular enlightenment. 
The German papers say that Dr. Meinhold has left 
among his papers an unfinished manuscript, entitled 





“Hagar and the Reformation,’—which is now in an | 


| 


Lot 862, a copy of “ Barnes’s History of Edward IIL, 
which in ordinary condition is worth about 10s., but 
which in this case happened to be in “choice old blue 
morocco, the sides and back richly tooled,” sold for 
91. 10s. The days of bibliomania, it is evident, have 
not entirely passed away.—— A portion of the singular 


| library formed by the son of the notorious Lord Lovat, 


editor's hands, and will be shortly given to the public. | 





Language; its Structure and Rules, with Exercises and a 
Vocabulary,” is in the press, by Sigismund Wekey, late 
aide-de-camp to Kossuth. Both in Great Britain and 
America the book will be popular. -An English 
newspaper, “The Rhenish Times,” is about to be pub- 
lished at Neuwied, on the Rhine. It is to be dey 





An elementary work, entitled “‘ The Hungarian | 
J ’ } 


sted to | 


was recently sold by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson, of 








Wellington-street. Among others may be mentioned 
Caxton’s “ Book of the Ordre of Chyvalry,” one of the 
rarest of his productions, and of which it is said three 
copies only exist, two being in the British Museum, 
which sold for 552. 10s. The works of Ben Jonson, a 
copy of particular interest, having s# unpublished poem 
of twenty-six lines on the nuptials of the Ear! of Somer- 
set, entirely the handwriti1 f the author, pro- 


, ° ° ; . ° ae . e é oe 7 @ , i ie bot, =? oe P ¢ 
Hvening Post says, “it surpasses the great De Meyer | polite literature, politics, &c., from the contributions of | dueed 142; “I. (R.) Nova Britannia, offering most 
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excellent Fruites by planting in Virginia,” 10/. 10s.; | 
“ Columna Hypnerotomachia Poliphili,” a fine copy of 
the first edition, 9/.; Cranmer’s “ Defence of the Sacra- 
ment,” 51. 5s.; “ The Gospels of the Fower Evangelists” 
J. Daye, 1571, 67. 153.; “The Sarum Breviary,” 
137. 10s.; Calvin’s “ Catechism,” with Prayerbook of 
1565, 102. 5s. By order in council it is directed that 
in lieu of the duties of customs payable upon books, 
prints, and drawings, published at any place within the 
dominions of France, and exported thence into the 
United Kingdom, there shall be payable the following 
duties only, viz.:—On books, viz. works originally pro- 
duced in the United Kingdom, and republished at any | 
place within the dominions of France, and exported 

thence into the United Kingdom, a duty of 2/. 10s. per | 
cent.; on works published, or unpublished, in any place | 
within the dominions of France, and exported thence 
into the United Kingdom, and not being works originally 
produced in the United Kingdom, a duty of 15s. per 
cent. On prints or drawings, plain or coloured, published 
at any place within the dominions of France, and 
exported thence into the United Kingdom, single, each, 
4d.: bound or sewed, the dozen, 1}d. 














DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


Durine the past fortnight the theatrical world has | 
teemed with novelties, or, rather, with pieces called by | 
new names, for critics have been bold enough to assert | 
that there is no novel effect left to be attempted upon | 
the stage. | 

Drvury-LANe.—A farce, by Mr. J. M. Morton, | 
called Zoo Late for the Train, has been produced | 
with equivocal success. The incident, scarcely to be | 
called a plot, upon which it is founded, is of the | 
simplest nature: an elderly gentleman being kept by | 
domestic incidents at home until he finds himself, as 
the title imports, too late for the train. This canvas, 
slight though it be, has been well worked upon; but 
the size of the theatre outweighed the little piece, and 
it seemed insignificant to minds wound up by vast 
proportions into tragic pitch. A. little ballet, called, 
The Star of the Rhine, or the Genius of Daneing, 
composed expressly for Mdlle. PLunkerrt, has been 
greeted with applauses, in which no dissentient voice 
was heard. 

Princess’s.—A drama adapted from Les Deux 
Fréres de Corse, produced, two years back, at the 
Theatre Historique, and founded, in its turn, upon 
an anecdote notorious in Parisian circles, has at last 
appeared, after nearly a year’s rehearsal. Our readers 
will doubtless have gathered from our daily contem- 
poraries the plot of the piece, which our limits do not 
permit us to set forth; we must content ourselves with 
confessing the boldness of effect and the dramatic 
ability displayed in its construction; and with entering 
an carnest protest against the production at a theatre 
bearing such a high character as the Princess’s, of 
such pieces.as this and Pauline (to which, in spirit, 
it bears a striking resemblance), by which the feelings 
are wrought to the highest pitch of excitement, without 
the elimination of one beneficial sympathy, or the 
admixture of one kindly moral. 

HayMARKET.— Miss VANDENHOFE’s Woman's 
Heart isa heart with which all the world are so much in 
love, and with which all the theatre-going world have be- 
come so intimately acquainted, that nothing is left for us 
but to offer a word of congratulation to the fair actress 
and authoress upon the double triumph she has achieved 
thereby. She has fused the two capacities as no 
woman ever did before, and displayed a versatility of 
genius that commands our highest admiration, for it is 
a thing unknown that an accurate exposition of her 
sex’s nature, clothed in all the attractive drapery of 
almost faultless poetry, and a perfect impersonation of 


| aura. 
| proved by the action of the iodide of potassium and | 
| starch test, and also by its powerful bleaching agency, | 


| its appearance; on the 2nd of February, 1847, Marie 
| Duplessis died in her splendid apartments in the 





her own conceptions should be found in one young 
lady. Macte virtutem! We bid Miss VaNDENHOFF 
heartily God speed, for she has displayed the power 
of an intellect that has attained a knowledge of 

The passions that build up our human sou’. 

Anetpul.— The Leghorn Bonnet, a comic sketch, 
adapted from Le Chapeau de Paiile @ Italie, has been 
produced, and is successful. 

Otyupic.— The Advocate’s Daughter, adapted 
from Le Bel d Avouc, appeared on Thursday evening, 
and added another to the triumphs of Miss Lyons. 

The Drorama or Hinpostan, at the Baker-street 
Bazaar, is receiving, as it deserves, a vast deal of 
support. Its displays of the scenery of the Hoogly, 
the Bhagirathi, and the Ganges, from Fort William, 
Bengal, to Gangoutri, in the Himalaya, are surpassingly 
beautiful and instructive. The painting is superior, 
and deserves the notice of students as well as sight- 
seers. A curious museum has been added to the 
exhibition. (We have to apologise to our readers for 
omitting earlier to draw their attention to this diorama, 
and accident has hitherto prevented a notice of it 
appearing in the division of Art and Artists.) 

Roya Poryrecuyic [nstitvetrion.—the profes- 
sor of Chemistry to this institution, Mr. J. H. Pepper, 
is now engaged in delivering a lecture on the allotropa 
condition of oxygen, called ozone. Its formation was 
shown in three ways:—Ist, by treating air with 
phosphorous, half covered with water; 2ndly, from the 








oxygen derived from the voltaic decomposition of 
water; 3rdly, by electrifying air as in the electrical | 
Each of these processes eliminated ozone, 


and from indigo. The destruction of ozone by a red 
heat was also demonstrated in a very beautiful experi- 
ment, devised by Faraday, and the learned lecturer 
concluded his discourse by explaining that the chief 
interest of the study of ozone was in consequence of 
its being, no doubt, employed in the grand process of 
nature. 





THE DRAMA OF LIFE. 


THE saying that the drama is the copy of real life is 
not commonly true, but it occasionally vindicates itself | 
ina striking, almost terrible manner. 

We rise from the perusal of a piece called La Dame 
aux Camelias produced at Paris at the Vaudeville on 
the 2nd of February, and we know it to be the resur- 
rection into life of a woman who, five years ago, was 
the theme and wonder of Paris. 

Chance brings about strange coincidences. On the 
2nd of February, 1852, La Dame aux Camelias made 


Boulevard Bonne Nouvelle; and she it is who is the 
heroine of this piece. We cannot do more than give a 
mere outline of the extraordinary life of Marie 
Duplessis, which surpassed in strange romance, all 
that the novelist could invent or the poet describe; the 
story seems indeed to proceed with so much of the 
regularity of a novel that we almost fancy we must have 
read it in some strange book of fiction, and that it is | 
not a page out of the book of life. 

She was the daughter of an ignoble Norman of Caen; 
her father in evil reputation among his neighbours, for 
they called him Marin the Sorcerer: she wore wooden 
shoes, and was brought up, as her biographer Mons. M. 
de Fiennis relates, less in the fear of God than of 
the Devil. 

In 1838 Marin the Sorcerer brought Marie the 
future sorceress, then an ill-clothed and doubtless un- 
promising looking girl, up to Paris, where he either died 
or otherwise disappeared, and she became deserted in 
the world with nothing in it but the wooden shoes to 
her feet. 

When a young girl finds herself in this condition, 
there are two roads before her, the road of industry and 
the road of shame; Marie was too young for the 
latter, and the former was very hard al thorny to her. 
They starved and beat her at a dressmaker’s inthe Rue 
St. Jacques until she attained to years of indiscretion, 
when she ran away and enlisted herself in the services 
of Messiewrs les Etudiants of the Quartier Latin. 
Whether at this epoch of her life she became a regularly 
enrolled é¢udiante, our intelligence does not enable us 
to say ; the biographer hints that she did not. The young 
girl, says he, quietly repelled all lovers; but we find her, 
nevertheless, at the Prado of a Sunday, in a modest 
little silk dress, pretty little shoes, and a coquettish 
little bonnet, framing a face then beginning to be re- 
garded as beautiful. Beginning, said we? why she 
was the delight of the whole Quartier Latin, the God- 
dess of the Chaumiére, the bella donna of the Prado. 

Our nobility go now and then to the Casino, and their 
order do likewise in Paris. A young Duce happening 
one evening to pay avisit to the Prado, was struck 
with the beauty of Marie, prevailed over the unwashed 
Cymons of the classic Quartier, and a week afterwards 
all Paris sang Io Peeans to thie charms of the lovely mis- 
tress of the Due de Guise. And well might it be so, for 
this simple Norman girl, she of the wooden shoes, this 
starveling of the dressmakers, this dependent of the Rue 
Racine, so surpassed the most recherché exclusives of 
Paris in taste, in mystery, and in the practice of ex- 
quisite pleasure, that the greatest Zionnes paled before 
her, confessed that they had found their superior, and 
Marie, then called Duplessis, was talked of and courted 
over Paris for four whole years—a long reign in that 
metropolis of Ephemera. 

But a disease which grips its freezing fingers around 
the heartstrings of even the fairest and most exalted, 
seized Marie with its terrible grasp ; consumption at- 
tacked her, and in seven months the Queen of Parisian 
beauty was a captive before the throne of death; a 
captive bound hand and foot, fevered and tortured, 
escape impossible, and watching almost with impatience 
for the relieving stroke : 

While with uplifted arm 
Death stood prepared but still delayed to strike. 


And now we see her in her new aspect. For seven 
months in a room hermetically sealed against the 
light of day, which she would by no means suffer to 
enter, she wrestled fearfully with death, admitting 
neither the sun nor the Count P**, her then entre- 
teneur, to behold the struggle. 

Twice only she emerged from this living tomb, and on 
both occasions it was to go to a theatre. On the last 
occasion, when she appeared at the opera, it seemed as 
though she had come,—that lovely spectre, with her eyes 
of unnatural brilliancy,—covered with diamonds and 
clothed in waves of white satin,—it seemed as though she 
had come to warn the rich fools and thoughtless beauties, 
among whom she had loved to dwell, of the dreadful 
secrets that lic hid behind the curtain of life. When 
she left her box, her feeble steps supported by her 





Semme de chambre, more than two hundred of the 





most noble young men in Paris ranged themselves in 
her way, and bowed before that Magdalen who was so 
soon to appear before her Maker. 

When she died her effects were sold, and, all-inquisi- 
tive, Paris crowded to inspect with curious eyes the 
secret abiding place of so celebrated a woman. Her 
library was characteristic; Cervantes, Le Sage, La 
Nouvelle Heloise, and Manon Lescaut were among 
the most thumbed—the girl of wooden shoes had made 
some progress. It is young Alexandre Dumas, son to 
the great novel-monger, who has thought this story 
worthy of being recorded, and who has produced a 
novel and a piece full of excellent wit and pt vaudeville 
writing founded upon the basis of it—and so it is worthy 
of being notified ; for when we come to look around 
the world and see some of the brilliant beauties who 
lead men to destruction by the score, and become the 
dictatresses of fashion, the arbiters of wit, and the 
judges of taste from which there is no appeal, it is a 
reproving thought that Marie Duplessis, the chiefest 
among them all, was the daughter of old Marin the 
Soreerer, wore wooden shoes, and was dug by a Paris 
per from the innermost obscurities of the Quartier 

atin. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


_— 


LORD CHESTERFIELD'’S POSTHUMOUS 
WORKS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY 
JOURNAL, 

Sie,—Of the two great rival wits of the eighteenth 
century, Walpole and Chesterfield, how widely different 
has been the fate of their literary remains! While 
every fragment of Walpole’s has been carefully pre- 
served, published and admired, the more valuable 
lucubrations of Chesterfield have been most scrupulously 
suppressed. 

The Bishop of Waterford, Lord Chesterfield’s chap- 
Jain and friend, expressed his surprise that nothing 
should have been found among the late Earl's papers 
concerning the history of his own times. “His 
Lordship,” says he, “‘ repeated to him more than once 
that he was writing it as far as his memory (which 
was a good one) would furnish him with matter; and 
Lord S., whose mother was first cousin to Lord Chester- 
field, assured the bishop, as having it from Sir William 
Stanhope, that one day, upon his brother's showing him 
his manuscripts, he told him that by his will he had 
left him the publication of them, and then added, 
publish them as soon as you dare.” 

Let the reader imagine, if possible, the loss that has 
been sustained by the suppression or destruction of 
these invaluable MSS.! Fancy, as an addition to 
Walpole's Memoirs, “ A History of his own Times, by 
Lord Chesterfield!” How a Macaulay or a Mahon 
night have enriched their histories if they could have 
had recourse to such a work as this, extending over a 
period of more than fifty years! But the contempla- 
tion of such a loss to our English literature is too 
painful to dwell upon. 

On the death of Lord Chesterfield, the court inter- 
fered to stop the publication of some of his lordship’s 
MSS. Lord Mansrirecp was applied to, who tmme- 
diately granted an injunction. A compromise, it 
appears, was entered into with Mrs. E. Stanhope, who 
consented to give up the characters and to submit the 
letters to the revision of the Stanhope family. This 
last condition Horace Walpole considered “ reasonable,” 
though he admitted that “all he wished to know would 
be suppressed.” 

These letters were dedicated to Lord North, and are 
said to have been printed from the originals, though it 
is recorded that Lord Chesterfield purchased them from 
Mrs. Stanhope for fifteen hundred guineas, that they 
might not be published. If this be true, how did Mrs. 
Stanhope repossess herself of the originals? Were 
they given up to her in exchange for the characters 7 
Be this as it may, if the enemies of Lord Chester- 
field wished to “ pilfer from him his good name” they 
could not have taken a more effectual method of doing 
so, than by encouraging the publication of these letters. 
They becaine the standard of Lord Chesterfield’s mora! 
character, and the present generation know little 
more of his lordship’s varied and splendid talents than 
what may be gleane? from this small and objectionable 
portion of his works. 

The reviewer of the late edition of Lord Chesterfield's 
Letters expressed his surprise that so little of novelty 
had been added to the collection. “His lordship’s 
correspondence must have been voluminous, and who 
would ever burn a letter of Lord Chesterfield ?°—- Iker 
are they ? 

When Lord Chesterfield was deprived of his place at 
court in 1732, he wrote a spirited letter to George IL, 
expressing his readiness “to sacrifice everything for 
his Majesty’s service except his honour and conscience.” 
A copy of this letter was inserted in Lord Hervey’s 
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Memoirs; but an that work was published, it was 
stated that Chesterfield’s letter had been torn out ! 

During the most interesting period cf Lady Hervey’s 
correspondence, while Lord Chesterfield was Viceroy in 
Ireland, and afterwards Principal Secretary of State, 
the whole of Lady Hervey’s letters for two years are 
missing. The editor says they were lost! 

In the Lyttleton correspondence we have no letters 
from Lord Chesterfield of later date than the year 1742, 
and in the Chatham correspondence we seek in vain for 
a proportionate share of Lord Chesterfield’s letters. 
In both these cases how many of the most valuable of 
the letters must have been either destroyed or 
suppressed ? 

In the volumes of the Grenville Papers, are letters 
from almost every public character of the day, except 
Lord Chesterfield. His name is not included in the 
list of the Stowe correspondents, and yet he was the 
oldest friend of the Grenville family. 


It would occupy too much of your space to enu- 
merate every instance in which the war of extermination 
seems to have been carried out against the works of 
Lord Chesterfiell; but there is one instance so palpably 
unjust towards the fame of his Lordship that it ought 
not to be lost sight of. It is known that in the archives 
of Dublin Castle there are documents that would do 
honour to Lord Chesterfield; but access to these papers 
has been denied, and when the late noble editor of the 
Chesterfield correspondence requested permission to 
examine them, he was politely refused. 

Wnuy? 





Books ‘Wanted to dite 


[ Persons having the following to dispose of, are requested to 
send particulars, with lowest price, to Tae Critic Office, 
29, Essex-street, Strand. No charge is made for insertion 
in this List. J 

Medico-Chirurgical Transactions. 
to Vol. XXIX. inclusive. 


From Part II. Vol. XI, 








Pnystctans.—The first who deserve the name of 
physicians started from the temples of Cos and Cnidos; 
they began to throw off the veil of mysticism, and to 
lay the foundation of an art founded upon the experience 
and observation of nature. Among them the most 
eminent place belongs to Hippocrates, the son of Hera- 
clides. Next to Hippocrates, some other men deserve 
mention, for having added new medicines to those 
already known, or for having taught a better method 
of dispensing them, as Dyocles of Carystus, Praxagoras 
of Cos, Chrysippus of Cnidos, Theophrastus of Eresus, 
Nicander of Calopho, Heras of Cappadocia. From 
these times, dates the separation of medicine from 
dietetics, surgery, and pharmacy, which was brought 
about by the school of Alexandria. This division has 
influenced the preparation of medicines, because, only 
those who cured by internal remedies, and prenared 
medicines, were called pharmacentists; whilst the 
physicians who cured only by the strict rules of diet, 
were called dietetics; and those who performed manual 
operations only, were called surgeons.—Annals of 
Pharmacy and Practical Chemistry. 


A specimen of the glossy ibis or “liver,” a rare and 
accidental visitor in this country, has been shot at 
Lytham {in Lancashire. According to Montagu, “the 
ibis is adopted as part of the arms of Liverpool. The 
bird is termed a liver; from which that flourishing 
town derived its name, and is now standing on the spot 
where the pool was, on the verge of which the liver was 
killed.” 


A TITLE For A MAGAzixg.—A severe joke is told 
in connexion with the origin ot Bentley's Miscellany. 
The title originally fixed upon for the projected periodical 
was “ The Wits’ Miscellany,” but this was subsequently 
thought a little too assuming. “Probably it was so,” 
said some one (such things are usually ascribed to 
Douglas Jerrold), “ but you need not have gone to the 
other extreme.” 


Srr James Murray AND HIS PREPARATION.— 
A druggist at Wolverhampton has been vending a pre- 
paration which he names Sir James Murray’s Cod 
Liver Oil Pills. The use of Sir James’s name has 
been proved to be a forgery, and the Wolverhampton 
County Courty judge has awarded damages for the mis- 
appropriation. Sir James disowns the assumed con- 
nection with the vendor, and it has been shown that 
the Cod Liver Oil Pill is composed of the most dele- 
terious ingredients. 

We understand that the late Mr. Fielding, of Lan- 
caster, has bequeathed his herbarium to the University 
of Oxford, upon certain conditions. This collection, 
formed at a very large expense, is understood to consist 
of 70,000 species, forming one of the most complete 
herbaria in the world. — Cardeners’ Chronicle. 
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MARRIAGES | AN D DEATHS. 


MARRIAGE 
On the 17th February. at St. Andrew's 
Church, Plymouth, by the Rev. John Hatchard, M. B. Pel! 
Esq., Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, and Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in the University of Sydney, to 
Julia, youngest daughter of the late Lieutenant James 
Rusden, Y 


Peru—RvsDeEn.- 








DEATHS. 


| BLackwoop.—On the Mth February, aged 44, Robert Black- 


wood, Esq., publisher, of Edinburgh. 

Doane.—On the 27th. Januat ry, Dr. A. S. Doane, Health Officer 
of New York, who took a conspicuous part in the reception 
of Kossuth. Dr. Doane was an eminent 
fession, and the author of various medical treatises. He 
was chiefly known as a diligent translator of European 
works of reputation, such as Dupuytre “Surgery,” 
Bayle’s and Meckel’s “ Anatomy,” Mayarier’s “ Midwifery.” 
He also edited Dr. Mason Good’s * Study of Medicine, and 
other English works. 

Hotcrorr.—Recently, Mr. Holcroft, son of the more famous 
Mr. Holcroft, the dramatist, who was for many years con- 
nected with the London press, and, 1n that capacity, pro- 
minently known as the musical and dramatic critic of one 
of the leading daily papers 

Kotzesur.— On the 4th February, at Heidelberg, aged 73, 
Madame von Kotzebue, the widow of the fertile dramatist, 
the author of “The Stranger,” and “ Pizarro,” who was 
assassinated at Mannheim by the student Sand. She was 
Kotzebue’s third wife; she had lived for many years in 
strict retirement. 

—Recently, at Prague, in his hundredth year, 
M. Elie Kurlaender, the oldest of pianists, and perhaps of 
musicians. He was born at Koenigsberg, in Prussia, and 
passed the greater portion of his life at Berlin. He was 
one of the first music masters to Meyerbeer. 

Provutr.—On the 10th February, Mr. Samuel Prout, one of the 
oldest and most distinguished members of the senior 
Society of Painters in Water Colours. 

Tuomrson.—On the 17th February, in London, William 
Thompson, Esq., of Belfast, the naturalist of Ireland. He 
had gone to London to arrange with the Council of the 
Association for the Advancement of Science, for their mect- 
ing in Belfast inthe summer. 
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Aretic Miscclanies, 2nd edit. 8vo. 10s. 6d. ce}. 

Bagley's Believer's Theological Pocket Companion. fe. 8vo. 38. 64 
Bagster's Description of Models of Farm-Yard Buildings, 2s. 6 
Bagster’s Analytical Greek Lexicon, 1 vol. 4to. li. Ss. cl. 
Bailey's (8.) Discourses on Various Subjects, Svo. 8s. 6d. cl. 
Bickersteth’s (Rev. R.) Farewell Sermon, 8vo. 1s. 

Bishop's Astronomical Observations taken during 1839—1851, 12s. 
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Civilized Society, 12mo. 2s 
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Earp (J.) On Relative Interests of L aud Tenant, Is. 6. 
Edgeworth’s (Maria) Popular Tales, new edit. fep. 8vo. 5s. el. 
Eyre (Sir J., M.D..) The Stomach and its Difficulties, post 8vo. 5s 
Farce (The) of Life, by Lord B., 3 vols. post avo. 1. 11s. 6d. bits 
Foreign Library Se hlosser's liistory of the Eighteenth Century, Vol. 
VIII. 
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French’ (The) in England, er. 8vo. 1s. 
Greenhow (E., M.D.) On the Cli : of Jersey, er. 8vo. Ls. 
Greswell's Fasti Temporis Catholici. 6 vols. 32 5s. cl 
Hall On the Differential and Integral Caleulus, 5th edit. 8s, 6d. cl. 
Halliwell’s (J. 0.) Dictionary of Archaic 

edit. 2 vols. 8vo. 1L Is. el. 
Hazlitt’s (W.) Men and Manners, fep. 8vo. 
Hearts and Altars, by Robert Bell 
Herodotus, Clio, Book I. Commentary 
Henghis (U., D.D.) Life, by H. M. Macgill 
Homeopathy in 1851, edited by Russell, 12mo. 2s 
Illustrated Seripture Library: ‘The Tabernacle, 4to. 1s. 6d. 
Improved System of Farm Book-kee ping, with Appendix, 8vo. 5 
Jerrold’s (W. B.) How to Sce the British Muse “mM, 18mo. 9s. 6d. cl 
Journal of De sign and Manufactures, Vol. VIL. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
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THE GENERAL ELECTION, 


expected to occur 
CROCKFORD is desirous of avoiding the 
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{s a General Election is 
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quantities of each which they a y guire, that he may make 
his arrangements accordingly. 
It will, however, be understood that snch intimations will not be 









considered as positive orders, until further d 
The BOOKS and FORMS constituting 
election are as follow :— 


the series required for an 


,_ Books and ehelaptecs Sor Committees ond fg rents of Candidates. 








1. 

2. 
central committees, smaller f 

3. Return of Day's Canvas 
boroughs) ; in quires. 

4. Inspector's Poll Books (counties and boroughs.) 

5. District Committee's Polls Retura E 

6. Central C ommittee *s Polls Return 

7. Check Clerk's Book (counties 2nd boro 
roters (counties and boro: 
Memorandum Books, with pa 

10. Committee Account Books, with patent 

11. Notice to Returning Officers of appuintmen 
dersonation ; in quires. 
Demand of Bribery Oath ; 
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For Returning 
13. Poll Books (counties and boroug! 
14. Poll Clerks’ Oath for counties \ 
15. Poll Clerks’ Oath, for cities and beroughs; in quires. 
16. Instructions to Poll Clerks; in quire 
17. Questions and Oath of Identity (with memorandum for Poli 

Clerk and Returning Officer) ; in quires. 

18. Bribery Oath (with like memorandum) ; 

19. Returning Officer's Oath, on parchment. 

20. Return of members in a city or borough, on parchment. 

21. Return of members in a county, on pareclunent. 

N.B.—The above books and forms are copyright. 

The name of the county, city, or borough will be printed in the 
forms, without additional charge, if not less than a week's notice be 





in quires. 






ers should state as nearly as possible the number of electors in 
for which the above books an forms are required, that the size 
k may be proportioned accordingly; and they should be sent 
est period, to prevent di spointment in the supply., which 
avoidable if great quantities be required at the latest moment. 

Mr. CROCKFORD has also just published the SIXTH EDITION of 
the LAW and PRACTICE of ELECTIONS and of REGISTRATION, 
by EDWARD W. Cox, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, containing all the Statutes 
and Cases deeided down to Michzelmas Term, 1951, and a COMPLETE 
GUIDE to AGENTS for the MANAGEMENT of an ELECTION, and of 
REGISTRATION with Precedents of all the Forms and Books required, 
Plan of Polling-booths, &c. Price 8s. 6d. cloth; 10s. half-bound; I2s 
bound. 

CROCKFORD, LAW TIMES Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 
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foRD*® EUREKA SHIRTS— 

“The Great Exhibition has produced a multitude of novelties 
tich have alternately delighted and astonished the world. How 
1y of these will snrvive for any practic al purposc is a question. I 
another question if any one of them will bring half the practical 
omfort of a good shirt. Mr. Ford of the Strand, has an invention ot 
this kind, which is a material improvement upon the old plans, and for 
positive enjoyment is worth nine teen-twentieths of the marvels of the 
huge building in Hyde-park.”—Atlas. 

FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS are not sold by any hosiers or drapers, 
and can, therefore, be obtained only at 185, Strand. They are made in 
twog ualities, the first of which is 40s. the half-doz nd the second 

lity 30s. the half-dozen. List of Prices, containin n illustration, 
lirections for selt- measurement, sent per post fre 
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IMPORTANT FAMILY MEDICINE. 


NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS, 


ARE CONFIDENTLY RECOMMENDED AS THE MOST CERTAIN PRESERVER OF HEALTH ; 


A MILD, YET SPEEDY, SAFE, 


AND EFFECTUAL AID IN CASES OF INDIGESTION, 


AND ALL STOMACH COMPLAINTS, 


And, as a Natural Consequence, a Purifier of the Blood, and a Sweetener of the whole System. 


INDIGESTION is a weakness or want of power of the digestive juices in the stomach 
to convert what we eat and drink into healthy matter, for the proper nourishment of 
the whole system. 
general, or the stomach in particular. From it proceeds nearly all the diseases to 
which we are liable; for it is very certain that if we could always keep the stomach 
right, we should only die by old age or accident. Indigestion produces a great variety 
of unpleasant sensations; amongst the most prominent of its miserable effects are a 
want of, or an inordinate, appetite, sometimes attended with a constant craving for 
drink, a distension or feeling of enlargement of the stomach, flatulency, heartburn, 
pains in the stomach, acidity, unpleasant taste in the mouth, perhaps sickness, 
rumbling noise in the bowels. In some cases of depraved digestion there is nearly a 
complete disrelish for food, but still the appetite is not greatly impaired, as at the 


It is caused by everything which weukens the system in | 


stated period of meals persons so afflicted can eat heartily, although without much | 


eratification; a long train of nervous symptoms are also frequent attendants, general 
debility, great languidness, and incapacity for exertion. The minds of persons so 
afflicted frequently become irritable and desponding, and great anxiety is observable in 
the countenance; they appear thoughtful, melancholy, and dejected; under great 
apprehension of some imaginary danger, will start at any unexpected noise or 
occurrence, and become so agitated that they require some time to calm and collect 
themselves: yet for all this the mind is exhilirated without much difficulty; pleasing 
events, society, will for a time dissipate all appearance of disease; but the excitement 
produced by an agreeable change vanishes soon afer the cause has gone by. Other 
symptoms are, violent palpitations, restlessness, the sleep disturbed by frightful 
dreams and startings, and affording little or no refreshment; occasionally there is 
much moaning, with a sense of weight and oppression upon the chest, nightmare, 
&e. 

It is almost impossible to enumerate all the symptoms of this first invader upon 
the constitution, as,in a hundred cases of Indigestion, there will probably be some- 
thing peculiar to each; but, be they what they may, they are all occasioned by the 
food becoming a burden rather than a support to the stomach; and in all its stages 
the medicine most wanted is that which will afford speedy and effectual assistance 
to the digestive organs, and give energy to the nervous and muscular systems; 
nothing can more speedily or with more certainty effect so desirable an object than 
Norton's Extract of Camomile Flowers. The herb has from time immemorial been 
highly esteemed in England as a grateful anodyne, imparting an aromatic bitter to 
the taste, and a pleasing degree of warmth and strength to the stomach; and in all 
cases of indigestion, gout in the stomach, windy colic, and general weakness, it 
has for ages been strongly recommended by the most eminent practitioners as very 
useful and beneficial. The great, indeed only, objection to their use, has been the 
large quantity of water which it takes to dissolve a small part of the flowers, and 
which must be taken with it into the stomach. It requires a quarter-of-a-pint of 
boiling water to dissolve the soluble portion of one drachm of camomile flowers; and, 
when one or even two ounces may be taken with advantage, it must at once be 
seen how impossible it is to take a proper dose of this wholesome herb in the form 
of tea; and the only reason why it has not long since been placed the very first in 
rank of all restorative medicines is, that in taking it the stomach has always been 
loaded with water, which tends in a great measure to counteract, and very frequently 
wholly to destroy, the effect. It must be evident that loading a weak stomach 
with a large quantity of water must be injurious; and that the medicine must 
possess powerful renovating properties only to counteract the bad effects likely to 
be produced by the water. Generally speaking, this has been the case with 
camomile flowers, an-herb possessing the highest restorative qualities, and, when 
properly taken, decidedly the most speedy restorer, and the most certain preserver of 
health. 

These PILLS are wholly CAMOMILE, prepared by a peculiar process, acci- 
dentally discovered, and known only to the proprietor, and which he firmly believes 
to be one of the most valuable modern discoveries in medicine, by which all the 
essential and extractive matter of more than an ounce of the flowers is concentrated 
in four moderate-sized pills. Experience has afforded the most ample proof that 
they possess all the fine aromatic and stomachic properties for which the herb has 
been esteemed; aud, as they are taken into the stomach unencumbered by any 
diluting or indigestible substance, in the same degree has their benefit been more 
immediate and decided. Mild in their operation, and pleasant in their effect, they 


may be taken at any age, and under any circumstances, without danger or incon- | 


venience; a person exposed to cold and wet a whole day or night could not possibly 
receive any injury from taking them, but, on the contrary, they would effectually 
prevent cold being taken. After a long acquaintance with, and strict observance of, 
the medicinal properties of Norton’s Camomile Pills, it is only doing them justice to 
say, that they are really the most valuable of all Tontc Mepicryes. By the word 
“ tonic,” is meant a medicine which gives strength to the stomach sufficient to digest 
in proper quantities all wholesome food, which increases the power of every nerve and 
muscle of the human body, or, in other words, invigorates the nervous and muscular 
systems. The solidity or firmness of the whole tissue of the body which so quickly 
follows the use of Norton’s Camomile Pills, their certain and speedy effects in 


repairing the partial dilapidations from time or intemperance, and their lasting 
salutary influence on the whole frame, is most convincing, that in the smallest 
compass is contained the largest quantity of the tonic principle, of so peculiar 
a nature as to pervade the whole system, through which it diffuses health and 
strength. 

As Norton’s Camomile Pills are particularly recommended for all stomach com- 
plaints or indigestion, it will probably be expected that some advice should be 
given respecting diet; though, af er all that has been written upon the subject, 
after the publication of volume upon volume, after the country has, as it were, 
been inundated with practical essays on diet, as a means of prolonging life, it 
would be unnecessary to say more, did we not feel it our duty to make the humble 
endeavour of inducing the public to regard them not, but to adopt that course 
which is dictated by nature, by reason, and by common sense. ‘Those persons 
who study the wholesomes, and are governed by the opinions of writers on diet, 
are uniformly both unhealthy in body and weak in mind. There can be no doubt 
that the palate is designed to inform us what is proper for the stomach, and of 
course that must best instruct us what food to take, and what to avoid; we want 
no other adviser. Nothing can be more clear than that those articles which are 
agreeable to the taste were by nature intended for our food and sustenance, 
whether liquid or solid, foreign or of native production; if they are pure and 
unadulterated, no harm need be dreaded by their use; they will only injure by 
abuse. Consequently, whatever the palate approves, eat and drink, always in 
moderation, but never in excess; keeping in mind that the first process of diges- 
tion is performed in the mouth, the second in the stomach; and that, in order that 
the stomach may be able to do its work proyerly, it is requisite that the first pro- 
cess should be well performed; this consists in masticating or chewing the solid 
food, so as to break down and separate the fibres and small substances of meat and 
vegetables, mixing them well, and blending the whole together before they are 
swallowed; and it is particularly urged upon all to take plenty of time to their 
meals, and never to eat in haste. If you conform to this short and simple, but 
comprehensive advice, and find that there are various things which others eat and 
drink with pleasure, and without inconvenience, and which would be pleasant to 
yourself, only that they disagree, you may at once conclude that the fault is in 
the stomach, that it does not possess the power which it ought to do, that it wants 
assistance, and the sooner that assistance is afforded the better. A very short 
trial of this medicine will best prove how soon it will put the stomach in a condition 
to perform with ease all the work which nature intended for it. By its use you 
will soon be able to enjoy, in moderation, whatever is agreeable to the taste, and 
unable to name one individual article of food which disagrees with, or sits un- 
pleasantly on the stomach. Never forget that a small meal well digested affords 
more nourishment to the system than a large one, even of the same food, when 
digested imperfectly. Let the dish be ever so delicious, ever so enticing a variety 
offered, the bottle ever so enchanting, never forget that temperance tends to preserve 
health, and that health is the soul of enjoyment. But should an imprepriety be at 
at any time committed, by which the stomach becomes overloaded or disordered, 
render it immediate aid by taking a dose of Norton’s Camomile Pills, which will so 
promptly assist in carrying off the burden thus imposed upon it, that all will soon be 
right again. 

It is most certainly true that every person in his lifetime consumes a quantity of 
noxious matter, which if taken at one meal would be fatal; it is these small quan- 
tities of noxious matter, which are introduced into our food either by accident or 
wilful adulteration, which we find so often upset the stomach, and not unfrequently 
lay the foundation of illness, aud perhaps final ruination to health. To preserve 
the constitution, it should be our constant care, if possible, to counteract the effect 
of these small quantities of unwholesome matter; and whenever, in that way, an 
enemy to the constitution finds its way into the stomach, a friend should be imme- 
diately sent after it, which would prevent its mischievous effects, and expel it 
altogether; no better friend can be found, nor one which will perform the task with 
greater certainty, than Norton’s CAMoMILE Pris. And let it be observed, that 
the longer this medicine is taken, the less it will be wanted; it can in no case 


| become habitual, as its entire action is to give energy and force to the stomach, 


which is the spring of life, the source from which the whole frame draws its 
succour and support. After an excess of eating or drinking, and upon every occasion 
of the genera] health being at all disturbed, these Pills should be immediately 
taken, as they will stop and eradicate disease at its commencement. Indeed, it is 
most confidently asserted, that by the timely use of this medicine only, and a common 
degree of caution, any person may enjoy all the comforts within his reach, may 
pass through life without an illness, and with the certainty of attaining a healthy 
Old Age. 

On account of their volatile properties, they must be kept in bottles; and if 
closely corked, their qualities are neither impaired by time, nor injured by any 
change of climate whatever. Sold by all Medicine Vendors, price 135d. and 2s. 9d. 
each, with full directions. The large bottle contains the quantity of three small 
ones, or Pills equal to fourteen ounces of Camomile Flowers. 





gw Be sure to ask for “NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 
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GPE WCTACLES 

Mode of adapting Spectacles to suit the sight is by SMEE’S | 
OPTOMETER, an Instrument by which the exact condition of the Sight 
is at once shown, and is used by HORNE, THORNTHWAITE, and Woop, 
Opticians, Mathematical, Chemical, and Philosophical Instrument 
Makers, 123 and 121, Newgate-street, London. 

NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESS.—Collodio-Lodide of silver, per oz. 1s. 
Pyrogallic Acid. 4s. per drachm. Every kind of Preparation, Paper, and 
Apparatus for Photography. 

Ie al 
HOMAS HARRIS and SON’S CRYSTAL 

SPECTACLES, the best for Preserving the Sight. Best 
blued steel, 15s.: silver, 20s.: gold, 42s. Also, Glass Spectacles, from 
2s. 6d. Improved Opera Glasses, Race Glasses, and Telescopes, at 
very reduced prices.THOS. HARRIS and SON, Opticians to the Royal 
Family, 141, Oxford-street, corner of Cavendish-street, and 52, Great 
Russell-street. *,* Recollect No. 52. Established 70 years. 


HE NEW HAIR-CLEANER.—BUTLER'’S 
ROSEMARY HAIR-CLEANER is the most elegant and effective 
Preparation for removing Scurf and Dandruff from the Head, and by 
its invigorating qualities increasing the strength and growth of the 
Hair. Should be used in every Family. Sold in Sixpenny Packets 
(enough for half-a-pint of Hair-W ash), 95, Farringdon-street; 10, Bow 
Churchyard ; 67 and 73, St. Paul's Churchyard ; 150 and 63, Oxford-street ; 
330, Strand; and by all Druggists; or of W. BUTLER, Wycomb, Bucks, 
by enclosing Postage Stamps and "Address. 


























CARRIAGE FREE. 


EAS, COFFEES, and SPICES sent 


Carr 
upwards, by 







PHILLIPS and COMPANY, 
TEA MERC WAN’ Ts, 8, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY. 
2 4d. and 3s. 6d.; Finest Congou, 3s. 8d. ; Rare 
; Finest Souchong, ‘ts. 4d.; Good G npo wider Tea 
af 4d., 4s. 8d.; Rare Gunpowder, 5s.; Finest Gun- 








Choice sa , Is. 1d., Is. 2d, and Is. 3d.; Finest Jamaica, 1s. 4d. ; 
Finest Old Moc he now only Is. 
SPICES, One Hundred per C Sod Lower than most other houses. 


—The only True and Correct 


| and 2s, 9d. Also, his PILULA, ANTISCROPHULA, 
} more than forty years’ experien 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
OBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY has not 


only gained the Patronage of Her Majesty and the Royal Family, 
but has become of general use to every class of the community, and is 
acknowledged to stand unrivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and 
light food for infants, children, and invalids. 

ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS form another 
diet universally esteemed for making a superior gruel in fifteen minutes, 
and alternately with the Patent Barley is an excellent food for children 
aud invalids ; being particularly recommended by the faculty as the 
purest and best preparatiou of the kind extant, and far preferable to the 


Embden Groats. 
SAGO is a light, 


ROBINSON’S PURE FLOUR of § 


nutritious, easils 
held in high estimation as a diet for infants and invalids. 
the use of the Pearl Sago, to which it is very superior. 
ROBINSON and BELVILLE, 64, Red Lion-street, Holborn. Sold by all 
respectable Grocers, Druggists and Oilmen, in Town and Country. 








It supersedes 


FOR THE ?p UBLIC GOOD. 

| R. ROBERTS’S CELEBRATED 

OINTMENT, called the “ POOR MAN’S FRIEND,” is confidently 
recommended to the public as an unfailing remedy for wounds of every 
description, a certain cure for ulcerated sore legs, of twenty years sta 
ing; cuts, burns, scalds, brui: chilblains, scorbutie eruptions and 
pimples in the face, sore and inflamed eyes, sore heads, sore breasts, 
piles, fistula, and cancerous humours ; and is a specific for those afflicting 
eruptions that sometimes follow vaccination. Sold in pots, at ls. 14d. 
confirmed by 












to be without exception one of the 





| best alterative medicines ever c ompounded for purifying the blood and 


e Free to any part of England, if to the value of 40s. or | 


assisting nature in all her operations. Hence they are useful in scrofula, 
scorbutie complaints, glandular swellings, particularly those of the neck, 
&e. They form a mild and superior family aperient, that may be taken 
at all times without confinement or change of diet. Sold in boxes at 
2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 22s. each Sold whole by the pro- 
srictors, BEACH and BARNICOTT, their Dispensery, Bridport 
and by the London houses; retail by all respectable medici 
in the United Kingdom. Observe—No medicine sold under ‘the above 
name can possibly, be genuine unless “ Beach and Barnicott’s, late Dr. 
Roberts, Bridport,” is engraved and printed on the stamp affixed to each 
package. 












PRIZE MEDAL—GREAT EXHIBITION. 
> ‘ - = baa . > 
RELOAR’S COCOA-NUT FIBRE 
MATTING is the best and most suitable Covering fur the Floors 
of Offices, Board and Waiting-rooms, and all Places of Great Resort, 
combining, as it does, the most extraordinary durability with the 
comfort ‘and neatness of a carpet. It is also well adapted for stairs, 
passages, and halls in private houses, and for this purpose a variety 
of appropriate patterns have been designed. es the weaving 
of Cocoa-Nut Fibre into textile fabrics, it is nsively used in a 
prepared state, as a substitute for horsehair, for stuffing mattresses 
and cushions. Its availability for such a purpose will appear from 
the fact that it is clean, durable, and elastic, and so obnoxious to 
vermin that they will not live in it. Sizes and prizes of mattresses 
may be had free, on application. Among the other articles made of 
Cocoa-Nut Fibre, may be enumerated hearth rugs, door and carriage 
mats, netting for sheep-folds, nose-bags, cordage, scrubbing-brushes, 
and brushes for stable use. 
T. TRELOAR, MANUFACTURER, 42, LUDGATE-HILL. 


HE ROYAL EXHIBITION. — — Valuable 
newly-invented very small powerful WAISTCOAT POCKET 
GLASS, the size of a walnut, to discern minute objects at a distance of 
from four to five miles, which is found to be invaluable to SPORTSMEN, 
GENTLE N, and GAMEKEEPERS. Price 1. 10s., sent free. 

TELE PES.—A new and most important INVENTIO 
SCOPES, possessing such extraordinary powers, that some 34 inches, 
with an extra eye-piece, will show distinctly Jupiter's moons, Saturn's 
ring, and the double Stars. They supersede every other kind, and are 
of all sizes, for the waistcoat pocket, Shooting, Military purposes, &c. 

Opera and Race-course Glasses, with wonderful powers; a minute 
object can be clearly seen from ten to twelve miles distant. 

Invaluable newly-invented preserving Spectacles, inv 
kinds of Acoustic Instruments for relief of extreme Deafnes 
Messrs. 8. and B. SoLOMONS, Opticians and Aurists, Albemar 

Pie eadilly, opposite the York Hotel. 
CHEAP, LIGHT, AND DURABLE ROOFING 

\ROGGON’S PATENT ASPHALTE 

4 ROOFING FELT has been extensively used and pronounced 
ie tient, aud particularly applicable for warm climates. 

t is a non-vonductor. 

2nd. It is portable, being packed in rolls, and not liable to damage 
carriage. 

3rd. It effects a saving of half the timber usually required. 

4th. It can be easily applied by any unpractised perso: 

5th. From its lightness, weighing only about 42ibs. to 
100 feet, the cost of carriage is smal 

INODOROUS FELT, for damp walls and for damp floors, wader carpets 
and floor cloths, 














































the square of 


Price One Penny Per Square Foot. 

CROGGON and Co.'s PATENT FELTED SHEATHING for Covering 
Ships’ Bottoms, &c., and 

Dry Hair FEL?, for covering Steam Boilers, Pipes, &c., preventing 
the radiation of Heat, and saving 25 per cent. of Fuel. 

Samples, testim« me als, and full instructions, on application t 
CROGGON and Co., 2, Dowgate-hill, London. 

P.S. The Felt has been extensively used under Slate &c., ia CHURCH 
aie to regulate the Temperature. 


\HEAP ROOFING, LINING for DAMP 

WALLS, Covering for Vieaotia: desirable to form Light Cei 

h to Place U Ind r Slates, Tiles, or oe? to counteract the heat 
sun, and the wet and frost, to top room 

F. M‘NEILL and CO.'S PATENT ASP HALTED ROOFING FELT. 

Price One Penny per Square Foot. 

As a Roofing it is light, durable, and effective. H 
timber used for slates or tiles only is necessary, ar 
desirable for farm buildings, workshops, and emigrants’ houses 
supplied in long lengths by 32 inches wide, and easily applied by 
unpractised hands. 

Also thick Hair Felt for deadening sound under floors, and ve 
Nair Felt for Clothing the Boilers and Pipes of the Steam Engin 
20 per cent. in fuel. 

A Waterproof Bituminous Felt for Lining Dam ip Walls, free from 
odour, and can be papered on or coloured, and is a very effective 
remedy. 

Samp and full directions, with illustrati 
struction of roofs (which any carpenter can fol 
orders by post executed. Experienced workm also sent out 
blished 13 years. 

*, M‘NEILL and CO.'8 PATRNT FELT WORKS, Bun 
Finsbury. The original and only works of the kind in London. 
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APPLICATIONS OF GUTTA PERCHA TUBING. 
ONVEYANCE OF SOUND.—The extra- 

/ ordinary power this Tubing possesses for conveying sound, com- 
bined with the great facility with which it can be fitted up, renders it 
superior to any other material for Speaking Tubes ; and it is now exten- 
sively used in Public Institutions, Offices, Private Establishments, 
Warehouses, Workshops, &¢. &c. 

The DOMESTIC TELEGRAPH, for private house 8 will be found 
far preferable to the use of bells, effecting a great saving of time and 
labour. 

HEARING APPARATUS for deaf persons in churches, chapels, &c., 
is another most important application of this Tubing, by means of which 
persons, who have not heard a — for years, have been able to hear 
every word spoken by the preach 

RAILWAY CONVERSATION TUBES will be found a ¢ accom- 
modation to railway travellers. 

EVERY VARIETY of GUTTA PERCHA ARTICLES, such as Soles 
for Boots and Shoes, Mill-bands, Picture Frames, Brackets, Mouldings, 
Pen Trays, Inkstands, Medallions, Surgical Instruments, Vases, Trays, 
Watchstands, Cups, Flasks, Lathe-bands, Clothes-line, Cricket and 
Bouncing Balls, Pump-buckets, Chamber-bowls, Washing-basins, 
Tubing for Gas, Water and Speaking Pipes, Sheets for lining Tanks, 
manu- 









&c.; Cash-bowls, Ornamental Flower-pots, Soap-dishes, &c 
factured by 
“THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY (Patentees), 
18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON 





a INV SVALUA ABLE TO MOTHE 
Dixon's FEVER POW DERS for 
CHILDREN, which for more than 


Twenty Years have beer 
prescribed by the leading Medical Men, with th atest success pa 
advantage to children suffering from difficult Teething. The value ot 
these powde rs depends upon their power in controlling the fever which 
from time to ‘thine arises during the process of Teething, but they are of 
equal service in every other description of fever to which children are 
liable, namely, in Scarlatina, Measles, Smallpox, Chicken-pox, Nettle- 
rash, and other eruptions of the skin ; in which disorders the timely use 
of these powders will prevent inflammation, and other ill effects. The 
inflammation of the throat in Scarlatina, of the eyes and lungs in 
Measles, of the eyes and skin in Small-pox, &c., is the ef f the fever 
in these disorders, and if the fever is kept subdued, inflammation will 
not take place, and thus the evil consequences re: sulting to the child's 
constitution may with certainty, be pre vented. These powders may 
iven W ith great advantage in C roup and Influ enza, and also in 
the feverishness and sore throat which follow catching a cold. With 
these powders at her command, the mother or intelligent nurse has the 
health of infants and children fully under her control ; and may relieve 
herself at the same time from much of the anxiety which « 
care of infancy and childhood. Mr. Dixon will forward, post free, a 
packet on receipt of fourteen penny stamps. Prepared and Sold by 
Dixon, Surgeon, Apothecary, and Accoucheur, 25, Bedford-row, corn 
of Theobald’s-road, Bloomsbury, London, in Packets, containing Nine 
Powders, 1s. 1}d., and to be obtained from any Patent Medicine Vendor 
throughout the Kingdom. Wholesale Agents, Messrs. Barclay and Sons 
Farringdon- street, London. 


The Prize Medal, with “ 


G LENFIELD P. \TE NT 

Jurors of the Exhibition of all Nz 
Royal Laundry. Being thus Doubly Ne« 
riority,” (a Mark of Distinction conferre< 















































Honourable Mention,” has been awarded 
Taal 

STARCH, by the 
ns, and is now used in : 
-d for its “General Sup 
n no other) by the Royal 













| Commissioners and Jury, from among Thirty or Forty Exhibitors, sets 


it far above every other of its Competitors. (See pages 57 and 63, 
Classs III., Jury IV., of “ Lists af Awards, an by authority of the 


Royal Commissioners). The Ladies are therefor spectfully requested 





| to make a trial of the GLENFIELD P ATE NT DOUBLE-REFINED 





POWDER STARCH, which, for Domestic Use, now stands unrivalled 

Copy of Testimonial from the Laundress of Her Majesty's Royal 
Laundry, Richmond, Surrey.—“ Mr. Wotherspoon, 40, Dunlop-street, 
Glasgow.—The Glenfield Patent Powder Starch has now been used for 
some time in that Department of the Royal Laundry where all the 
Finest Goods are Finished for Her Majesty, Prince Albert, and the Royal 
Family, and I have much pleasure in informing you that it has given 
the highest satisfaction —M. WEIGH, Laundress to Her Majesty, Koyal 
Laundry, Richmond, near London, 15th May, 1851.” 

See also Testimonials from the Lady Mayoress of London; the Lady 
of Wm. Chambers, Esq., of Glenormiston, one of the publishers ot 
Chambers's Edinburgh Journal; the Laundresses of the Marchioness of 
Breadalbane ; Countess of Eglinton ; Countess of Dartmouth, &ce. && 

Sold Wholesale in London by Messrs. Pantin and Turner; Hooper, 
Brothers ; Batty and Feast , Croft and Innocent ; Petty, Wood, and Co.; 
Twelvetrees, Letchford and ¢ John Yates and Co. ; 
Field, Roberts, 
A. Braden and Co. ; Hicks, Brothers; C. B. Williams and 
erry, and Co. ; Thomas seg John Brewer; and R 
Crown-street; and Retail u ypkeepers. Agents 
to Mr. R. Wothersp "40, Dunlop-street, Glasgow 

LONDON DEPOT, 
WOTHERSPOON, MACKAY, and Co., 40, King Wliam-street, City 


C ‘OL L E GE of HEALTH, 
ROAD, LONDON. 
orisonian Theory are contained in 

















Yates, Walton, and Turner; Ble and, ( ‘layton, and Co.: 
and Barber ; 





I 3 RITIS H 
HAMILTON-PLACE, 

The principles of the Hygeis an or 4 

he following propos 

1. The vital principle is in the blood. 

2. Everything in the body is derived from the blood 

3. All constitutions are radically the same 

4. All diseases arise from impurity « of the blood, or, in other words, 
— acrimonious humours lodged in the body 

Pain and disease have the same origin, and may therefore b 
considered synonymous. 

6. From the intimate connection subsisting between mind and body, 
the health of the one must conduce to the serenity of the other 
7. Proper purgation by vegetables is the only effectual mode 
— ating disease. 

The discovery of a VEGETABLE COMPOUND, capable of being 
dige sted, and mixing with the blood, so as to impart to it the energ 
requisite for ridding the body of all impurities, was a desideratum. 

9. This discovery was made by JAMES MORISON, the Hygeist, in 
the composition of the VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL MEDICINE of the 
British College of Health, Hamilton-place, New di, London. 

List of Agents duly authorized to vend MORISON'S PILLS, the VEGE- 

TABLE UNIVERSAL MEDICINES, in London and its vicinity. 
Strand, 368 (Mr. J. Lofts, jun.), the Hygeist Office, five doors east 

Exeter Hall. 
Regent-street, 65. 
Park-place, 1, Mil 
Oxford-street, 63.. 
New-road, 20, St. George 





















. Mr. Fi 
- Mr. Lofts. 
. Dietrichsen & Hannay, perfumers 











cevencuecsenconcssseeceseeseeccescsceaseses Mr. J. Caines. 
Liteon stre et, 55 .... . Mrs. Dare. 
Great Tower-street, 33. Mr. Baldwin 
Townshend-street, 8, ond Kent- road Mrs. Foulser. 
Tottenham-court-road, 128. Mr. Rayner. 














Walham-green .. Mrs. Marchant. 
Brenttord (Post- Mr. Norbury. 
Clapham Mr. Batten's Library 









Mr. J. Dinmore. 

Mr. R. Johnstone, perfumer, &c 
Mr. William Hallet } 
Mr. Porritt, bookseller. 
Mrs. Norris's library. 
Mr. Edmunds. 


Great Chart-et. 
Cornhill, 68 ... 
i Holborn, 83 
Deptford... 
Staines 
Poplar, Hig’ 
Finsbury Market, 3, North-street Mr. Sage. 
Paddington, 22, Hermitage-street...... Mr. Winn. 

See that the words “ Morison’s Universal Medicines 
Government stamp. 


* , East- road, Hoxton 





are on the 








gestible, and non-irritating article of food, and i is | 


G" ZENNY’S BAL BRIGGAN HOSIE RY, 


consisting of Underwaistcoats, Drawers, Stockings, and Socks 
of all sizes, both for Ladies and Gentlemen. ‘The peculiar silky soft- 
ness aud elasticity of these beautiful Lrish fabrics, combined with their 
great durability and comfort, is in itself a great recommendation ; but 
= act of their manufacture being one of the few for which Ireland i is 

sbrated, makes them more deserving the notice of the public.—They 

can 2 only be purchased at 
G NY'S BALBRIGGAN WAREHOUSE, 32, LOMBAR ainsi City. 


‘ rT . 
E. you DESIRE really WELL-POLISHED 
BOOTS use BROWN’S ROYAL MELTONIAN BLAC . It 
renders om m beautitully soft, durable, and waterproof, while its lustre 
he most brilliant patent leather. Price the same as common 
a tes Made only by E. Brown, the inventor and sole manu- 
facturer of the De Guiche Parisian Polish for dress boots and shoes 
and waterproof knoe for hunting boots. 

MANUFACTORY, 25, BROAD-STREET, GOLDEN-SQUARE. 
Patronised by the C ourt cas Nobility, and to be had at all the prin- 

cipal shops t hroughout the kingdom. 


AL BAN y Y LAMP and CANDLE 

4 M: ANUFACTOR CLARKE’s Russian Wax Candles, Is. per lb., 
verior to all oie rs; Best Albany Composite Candles, 8d. per 
require snuffing; for ordinary purposes the Cheapest 
foulds, 6d., Store Candles, 5d. per lb. ; Express 

'y, S48. per ewt.; Good Yellow 50s. and 44s. : 
; Honey Soap, ls. ; Old Brown Windsor, 2s.; all other 
scented soaps, Is. "Gad r Ib.; Patent Albany (il, 5s. 6d. per gallon, 
superior to Sperm ; (larke’s Refined Oil for French Lamps, 4s. 6d. per 
gallon. ; Solar, 3s. Be Italian goods of the finest quality at the 




















































| Whol price; Lamps of every description manufactured on the 
bn for cash only 
SAMUEL CLAREF, Albany Lamp and Candle Manufactory, 55, Albany- 
street, Regent's-park, London, within two minutes sche of the 
Colosseum 
N.B. niry orders, amounting to 10/1. or upwards, Carriage Free. 








PURCHASERS of CABINET FURNITURE, 


BEDDING, BEDSTEADS, and CARPETS, should inquire of their 
friends where to lay their money out to the best advantage; or 
before deciding elsewhere, they shonld not fail to visit this immense 
establishiuent, comprising several ranges of Furniture Galleries and 
Show-Rooms, where the whole of the goods are marked in plain figures, 
enabling the public to make their own remarks and calculations, avoid- 
ing the annoyance of delusive estimates. The stock is the largest, most 
varied, and best selected in London, as well as being of a superior class 
in style, manufacture, and material; and the price will be found con- 
ably less than is ully charged for goods of a very inferior d 
scription The proprietors beg to state they have been establi. 
nearly 20 years, and have been honoure ed with the patronage of a large 
portion of “the Nobilit y, Clergy, and Gentry, to whom generally they car 
refer. They also give a warranty for tw elve months. 

Messrs. DRUCE and Co., 68, 69, and 58, Baker-street, and 4, King 
street, Portman-square 
N.B. Book containing Lists of 
forwarded free on application. 
LEGAL AND OTHER IMPORTANT DOCUMENTS 
CAN BE EFFECTUALLY PROTECTED FROM DAMP AND VERMIN. 
pase and GASEOUS EXHALATIONS 
SANITARY MEASURES. 
MEMBERS of BOARDS of HEALTH are especially DIRECTED t 
the most EFFECTIVE MEANS which they can ADOPT to PREVENT 
uri ten FATAL EFFECTS upon the HEALTH of the 
UNI T Y, arising from exhalations that are produced from mois- 
caved animal matter (asin grave-yards), stagnant water, and 
tions of fetid refuse, tending to produce a miasmatic state of 
atmosphere. In situations so affected, the impervious quality of the 
ASPHALTE of SEYSSELL renders it the most perfect PAVEMENT or 
( Ov ERING that can be relied upon for hermetically closing, and 
: preventing the rising of moisture and the escape of noxious 
rhe present extensive application of this material for cover- 
terraces, and arches, for preventing the pere olation of wet 
« evidence of its effectiveness for the above purposes 
I. FARRELL, Secretary 
SEYSSEL ASPHALTE COMPANY, 
Stangate, near Westminster Bridge, London. 
*,* The exclusive supply of ASPHALTE from the MINES of PYRIMON1 
SEYSSEL is conceded to this COMPANY 




































prices of Bedding, Bedsteads, &c. &¢ 
































\, NEW DISCOVERY.—MR. HOWARD, 
n-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, has introduced an entirely NEW 
DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, 
wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural Teeth as 
not to be distinguished from the iginal by the closest observer; they 
will NEVER CHANGE COLOUR or DE¢ AY, and will be found very 
superior to any teeth ¢ ed. This method does not require 
the extraction of roots or any painful operation, and will give support 
and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articula- 
tion and mastication; and that Mr. Howard's improvements may be 
within the reach of the most economical, he has fixed his charges at 
the lowest scale possible. Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in 
mastication. 
52, Fleet-street 
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At home from Ten till Five 


MURRAY’S FLUID 


MAGNESIA.—Prepared under the immediate care of the Inventor 
and established for wards of thirty years by the Profession, for 
removing Bile, Acidities, and Indigestion, restoring Appetite, preserv- 
ing a moderate state of the bowels, and dissolving uric acid in Gravel 
and Gout; also as an easy remedy for Sea-sickness, and for the febrile 
affection incident to childhood it is invaluable.—On the value of 
Magnesia as a remedial agent it is unnecessary to enlarge: but the 
Fluid Preparation of Sir James Murray is now the most valued by the 
Profession, as it entirely avoids the possibility of those dangerous con- 
cretions usually resulting from the use of the article in powder. Sold 
by the sole consignee, Mr. WILLIAM BAILEY, of Wolverhampton ; and 
by all wholesale and retail Druggists and om dicine Agents throughout 
the British Empire, in bottles, 1s., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., I1s., and 2)s 
each.—The Acidulated Syrup in Bottles, 2s. ‘each. 

N.B.—Be sure to ask for “Sir James Murray's Preparation,” and t 
ace that his name is stamped on each label in green ink, as follows :— 
James Murray .Physician to the Lord Lieutenant. 


i ” EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES 
aN \ certain remedy for disorders of the Pulmonary Organs—im 
difficulty of Breathing—in Redundancy of Phlegm—in Incipient 
Consumption—(of which Cough is the most positive indication) they 
are of unerring efficacy. In asthma and in winter cough they have 
never heen known to fail Keating's cough lozenges are free from 
every deleterious ingredient; they may, therefore, be taken at all 
tienes, y the most delicate female and Ly the youngest child; while the 
i -ak nd the professional sing r will find them invaluable in 
pore rie hoarseness and irritation incidental to vocal exertion, and 
conseqrently a powerful auxiliary in the production of melodious 
enunciation. Prepared and sold in boxes, ls. 14d... and tins, : 
4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by Thomas Keating, chemist, &c., No 
Paul's Churchyard, London. Retail, by all druggists and pate n 
icine venders in the Kingdom. 
IMPORTANT TESTIMONIAL. 
Copy of a letler from Colonel Hawker, Tow well-known author 0) 
* Guns and Shoo 
Longparish House, near Whitchurch Hants., October 21, 1846 
+ Sir,—1I cannot resist informing you of the extraordinary effect | 
have experienced by taking only a few of your lozenges. I had a cougl: 
for several weeks, that defied all that had been prescribed for me; and 
yet I got comnletely rid of it by taking about half a small box of yow 
lozenges, whi gy I find are the only ones that relieve the cough without 
deranging the? tomach or digestive organs 
“T am, Sir, your humble servant, 
“To Mr. Keating, 79, St. Paul's Churchyard. “Pp. HAWKER.’ 
Copy ofa on Moahn Dr. Locock to Mr. Keating. 
Hertford-street, May Fair, February 17, 1851. 
‘Sir,—In reply to on inquiry, I have no hesitation in assuring you. 
that the pulmonic wafers, female wafers, antibilious wafers, or fe male 
| pills, that have so often been advertised with my name, are not mine 
nor do I know anything _—~ their = = have I apything 
whatever to do with them, either directly or indir 
“ Your obedient Servant, CHARLES Locock, M.D 
“To Mr. Keating, 79, St. Paul's Churchyard. 
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ist ready, price 5s, 6d., small 8vo. cloth 


L ETTERS FROM ITALY AND VIENNA. 


Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co.. London: GEORGE BELL. Edin- 
burgh: EDMONSTON and DovGLas. Dublin: HopGEs and SMITH. 
Glasgow : JAMES MACLEHOSE. 





In a few days, 
xT “r 
HE MOUNTAIN PASTOR. By Mrs. 
LYNCH. With Preface by the Bishor OF JAMAICA, and Illus- 
trations by HENRY MELVILLE, Esq., neatly bound with appropriate 
designs on back and side. 
London: DARTON and Co., 58, Holborn-hill. 








EVERY. MAN | HIS OWN BUTLER. 
Second Edition, iN published, bound in cloth, price 3s., 
VERY MAN HIS OWN BUTLER. 
4 By CYRUS REDDING, Author of “ The History and Description 


of Modern Wines. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 





Just published, in foolscap 4to., bound in cloth and gold, price 5s., 
ye HISTORY of ye PRIORY and GATE of 


8ST. JOHN. By B. FOSTER. Miustrated with upwards of Twenty 
, and Engraved on Wood by GEORGE 





Beantifal Desiges by H. GILBE: 

MEASOM. 

WILLIAM PICKERING, 177, Piccadilly. And may be had of the Author, 
St > John's jate, eee enwell, and all il Booksellers. 

TO YOUNG HOUSEWIVES. 

0 - = a neat volume,in cloth gilt, 






A VALU. ABLE 1 PRESE 
This day, New and Improve . .. 


t OME .TRU" HS “fr “TiOME PEACE: a 

Practical Inquiry into what chiefly Mars or Makes the Comfort 
of Domestic Life. Especially addressed to Young Housewives. 

“We cannot too strongly recommend this volume to our female 
readers ; by attention to its contents they cannot fail to become efficient 
Housekeepers and exemplary wives and mothers.”"—Weekly Times, 

EFFINGHAM WILSON, eae ain il, rs Exchange. 
BY | THE AU OTHOR OF “NAOML"” 
Elegantly bound i in cloth, 496 pp., Second Edition, price 5s. 6d., 
J ULAMERK; a Tale of the Nestorian 
Cc hristic ans. By Mrs. J. B. WEBB. 

“ The story is prettily conceived and told. Mrs. Webb has caught the 
spirit of Eastern poetry without its heaviness, verbosity, and extrava~ 
sance ; she po persons and places with the hand of an artist.”— 
Critic, Feb. 1, 1852. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & Co. Ipswich: J. M. Burton & Co. 





Now Publishing. 
London: J. ARESTI, 56, Greek-street, Soho-square. 
HE EXPOSITION of SKET CHES of 
ORNAMENT.—The object of this work is to produce at a low 
charge, a selection of tasteful Ornaments from the best sources of 
Ancient and Modern Art, interspersed with many original designs, con- 
veying valuable hints to all engaged in the application of design in the 
Arts and Manufactures. 

In monthly parts, Is., and will be forwarded direct to any part of the 

United Kingdom, on the Receipt of sixteen postage stamps. 

Part VIIL, Now Ready. 








Ready this day, in Two Vols. 8vo., price ONE GULNEA, with Portrait, 
HE POLITICAL WORKS of LOUIS 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE; with an ORIGINAL MEMOIR of his 
Lire, brought down to the present date, drawn from Authentic Sources. 
These Volumes possess great interest. Among the most important 
works which they comprise are Political Reveries ; with the Scheme of 
a Constitution, published in 1832; Ideas of Napoleonism; On the Ex- 
tinction ef Pauperism; Historical Parallels between 1688 and 1830, &c. 
Office, 227, Strand. 





st published, Imperial l6mo., 4s. 6d. 
JOLON US; A Collection of Wise Saws and 
Modern Instances, by the Author of “ ee 
0 recently, fep. 8vo., 2s. 6d 
EUPHRANOR: A DI AL OGUE, ON YOUTH. 


“So true and graceful a picture of Cambridge life, as it was a few 


years ago, and probably still is in its social aspect, or at least in one of | 
its aspects, that it would be valuable on this account, if no other * * | 


It passes lightly and happily over a field of suggestions, too various for 
rticular enumeration, and settles at last into an animated and earnest 


plea in behalf of a system of training which gives nature room and time | 


to grow. '— Examiner. 
WILLIAM PICKERING, 177, Piccadilly. 





COMPLAINTS OF THE SKIN. 

A PRACTICAL COMPENDIUM of the 
DISEASES of the SKIN, with Cases illustrative, and Two Plates. 
Second Edition. By JONATHAN GREEN, M.D., &e. & 


“Phe anthor, during a long aud extensive practice, has made the 






above complaints his partieular study. Having arrived at the best- | 


known means of tr reating them, and which has been tested in every 

variety of these distressing complaints, he is prepared to offer in most 

instances cure, and in all as much relief as can be administered by the 

medical art.”—Times. 

WHITTAKER and CO,, Publishers, 12s. ; or may be had from the Author, 
40, Great Mariborough-strect. 





ETHNOLOGY.—An Important Section of 


D®. WILSON’S ARCHEOLOGY = and 


PREHISTORIC ANNALS of SCOTLAND, is devoted to the 


ALLOPHYLIAN Britisn RACES, PRIOR TO THE CELT, and is illus- | 


trated with engravings of Crania and other objects from British 
Tumuli.— Vide Report of British Association for the Advancement of 
Science at Edinburgh, 1850: Ethnogrsphical Subsection. 

“A work fall of original views, bearing everywhere the stamp of 
independent investigation and of an independent judgment."—British 
Quarterly Review. 

“ By bringing the aid of the sister seiences of Geology and Ethnology 
to Arehmological deductions, Dr. Wilson's work throws quite a new 
light and opens new fields for investigation in the history of primeval 
inhabitants of the British Islands."—New Monthly Magazine. 

“Dy, Wilson's valuahle Archeology and Prehistoric Annals of Scot- 
land.”— Dr. R. G. Latham. Man and his Migrations, 

SUTNERLAND and KNON, Edinburgh; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and Co., 
London, 

















READABLE BOOKS, 

Published this day, comets in ] vol., coutaining nearly 300 pages of 
‘Text, and about 30 Illustrations, price 1s. ornamental boards, 
(TALES of MYS TE RY, IMAGINATION, and 

HUMOUR; and PORMS, By EDWARD ALLEN POE. Being 
Vol L of READABLE BOOK 











CONTENTS. 





Memoir. fs he Author. | The Mystery of Marie Roget. 
The Got petle. The Premature Burial. 
Startling aig of Mesmerism on | Some Words with a Mummy. 

a Dying | The Murders in the Rue Morgue. 


A Descent int to phe Maelstrom. The Raven, and other Poems. 
The Partoined Letter. 

The present is the first occasion of the republication in this country of 
the above remarkabie Tales, several of which have been already trans- 
lated inte every Europea: ¢ 
The distinguishing feature o 
the combination of : an sterlin ig i Lin vivacity 
of style or subject, which, while it cannot fail to interest the masses, the 
roan of taste and reading will not turn aside from. “hese works wiil, 
therefore, be forind equally suitable to the fumily circle and the solitary 
student—to the idler suffering ftom eanui, and the man weary with 
work—to the sedentary stayer at home, and the more mercurial traveller 
on river, road, and rail. 

*,* Part L. price 6d. and No. L., price ld., are published simultaneously 
with the volume. 
London: HENRY VIZETELLY, Gough-square, Ficet-strect ; 
JAMES M'GLASUAN, Dublin. 






LE BOOKS is, 








“ . 
\ ANUSCRIPT SERMONS.—A Clergyman 
4 of considerable Standing and Moderate Views, will Furnish 
ORIGINAL SERMONS of an Evangelical character on Various 
Subjects, Written in a Legible Hand, at 10s. 6d. each. 
“or further particulars apply to “AM.” (No, 262), Critic Office. 





6d. bound, and free b; 


Two HUNDRED STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 
from finely ited Plates, published in various Annuals, xe 
prising Views, Portraits, and Figures, suitable for Mlustrating Albums, 
Scrap-books, &c., or for presentation Perfect impressions sent free on 
receipt of post-office order. HEATH'S Comic Album (500 Sketches, 
originally published at Two Guineas), free, 6s. 
JAMES REYNOLDS, Publisher, 174, Strand. 











piss OFORTES.—CRAMER, BEALE, and 
have a large assortment of NEW and SECOND-HAND 
ay IRTES of Every Description, English and Foreign, for SALE 
or HIRE. 
N.B.—Instruments taken in Exchan 
201, Regent-street, and 67, Conduit-street. 





NEW MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS, &c. 


e Publishers and Manufacturers of every description of Musical 
Instruments, respectfully tender their services to Musical Amateurs and 
Professors of Music, desirous of Publishing their new Compositions, 
having completed arrangements that will enable them to secure for 
works printed by them, the advantage of being published in a superior 
manner, and calculated to bring such works directly under the notice 

of the Musical Public, and promote a large circulation. Amateurs’ 
Compositions corrected for Press, and Musical Works of every descrip- 
tion transposed and copied. 

London: JEWELL and LETCHFORD, 17, Soho-square. 


NEW and POPULAR SONGS, published by 
CHARLES JEFFERYS, 21, Soh uare, ond to be had of all 
Musicsellers in the United Kingdom.— Rose of Tralee,” Glover. 

2s. “Be watchful and beware,’ or “Sweet Days of Youth,” 

Thorpe Peed. “The Blind Girl to her Harp,” seeond edition, Glover. 

“Phoebe Morel—I had a Dream, a happy Dream.” Also, the popular 

Duetts, by Stephen Glover, * * Whe re shall we wander, Sister mine,” 

“Gently sighs the Evening Breeze.” The whole of these popular pub- 

lications are strongly recommended, both for the purposes of tuition 

and also for chamber performance. 
London: CHARLES JEFFERYs, 21, Soho-square. 


M [USICAL ECON VNOMY.—Families and 
4 Amateurs will find a large well-selected Stock of all kinds 
of English and Foreign, Vocal and Instrr 1, Masic, Th 

Works, Preceptors, Exercises, and Studies, including every class for 
harp and piano-forte ; and 50,000 Songs, Duets, and Glees, in good con- 
dition, at one-third of the cost price. per shilling. Synoptical 
catalogues gratis. Soiled music bought or exchanged. All fashionable 
new musjc supplied. Town and country orders punctually executed. 

ROBINSON'S, 71, Wardour-street, Soho. 


LLISON and ALLISON beg to solicit an 
4 Inspection of their STOCK of PIANOFORTES, manufactured 
after the most approved designs of modern and antique furniture, in 
Spanish Mahogany, Rosewood, French Walnut-tree, &c., at their old- 
established Warerooms, 75, Dean-street, Soho. 

BOUDOIR PIANOFORTES—ALLISON and ALLISON beg to 
announce to their friends and the public that, to meet a demand, now 
becoming very general, for a chea kind of instrument than they 
have hitherto been in the habit of making, and from a wish to place 
within the reach of all a really good and sound one, they now manu- 
facture the above Pianofortes with the sane care and attention which 
has secured to them such extensive patronage. In Mahogany, 
Ww, —" -tree, Rosewood, &c., at prices varying from 25 to 27 guineas 
each 

Factory and Show-rooms at 75, Dean-street, Soho; and at Messrs. 
CHAPPELLS'’, 50, New Bond-street. 

No connexion with any other house of the same name. 


MESSRS. ROBERT COCKS’S 
4 NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

The VOICE and the PIANO.—As no Drawing- 
room is now considered to be completely furnishecd withe t a piano- 
forte, so no pianoforte or music-stand is complete without STEPHEN 
GLOVER'’S DUETS. “What are the Wild Waves Saying,” &e, The 


























words for these matchless domestic are priv by 
Mrs. Crawford and J. E. Carpeuter, and are me unexee etic as 





judg:nent and enterprise of the indefi firm of Robert aut and 
| Co., New Burlington-street, who have — laid the 
| under deep obligation by their famous work, “ Hamil one Modern 

Instructions for the Pianoforte,” 4s, Indeed, under their patronage the 
| titles of these works (Hz umnilton’ s Modern Instructions, and Stephen 
Glover's Duets) have become * household words” in the more refined 
English homesteads.—Glole, February 11. 


NATIONAL MELODIES.—“ If we mistake not, 
the Messrs. Robert Cocks and Co., of New Burlington-street, were fore- 
most in bringing out the beautiful melodies of Scotland and Ireland, 
arranged as ‘Morceaux’ for the drawing-room, by Vincent Wallace. 
| That firm (who do not let grass grow under their feet) are now issuing 

a selection of the favourite national melodies of the Principality, 
| newly arranged for the pianoforte by that favourite composer and 
| pianist, Brinley Richards. The title of this series is RECOLLECTIONS 
of WALES. L. to VI. are ready, 3s. each. The melodies are treated in 
| a style as novel as it is masterly and captivating. The same accom- 

plished artist—who is rapldly winning for himself an European fame— 
| has composed two lovely romances for the pianoforte, full of poetry, 
| though withe rut words. sand are always heard with rapture, and in 
| s. We allude to ‘The V ision, and ‘ The 
| Angel's Song.’ "—The Sun, Fe bruary 11. 
| Whole cloth boards, 31s. 6d., 
| SPOHR (L.) celebrated VIOLIN SCHOOL. 


slated from the German. By JOHN BISHOP. With Two Por- 


“London, June 23, 1843. 

7 refully looked over the English edition of my * Violin 
’ published ‘by Messrs. Robert Cocks and Co., and have no 
he ver Ms in recommending it asa faithful translation of the original 
work, Louis Srour. 

Otto (J. A.) Treatise on the Construction, Preservation, &c. of the 
Violin and all other Bow Instruments. Greatly enlarged, 8vo., 3s. 

“ The famous Treatise of ‘ Otto on the Violin’ has been ably translated 
by Mr. John Bishop, whose book will be welcome to those who are 
curious in the history of the instrument in, the ees of its mons 
renowned makers, and in its mec hanism phil 
Morning Herald, February 19, 1349. 

COCKS’S INSTRUCTION BOOK for the 
CONCERTINA, contai ning 67 Preludes and Airs, 12 Chants, and 
numerous Exerc Price 6s. ; postage free, 6s. 6c. 

On the Ist of Mare’ h, 1852, will be publishec 1 the First Number of the 
Enlarged Series 0 

COCKS’S MUSICAL MISCELLANY: a Journal 
of Music and Musical Literature, published on the Ist of every month. 
Price 5d. ; stamped, 6d. 


| 

| 

| 

| they are | iful. For this d series we are d to the 
| 
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CONTENTS. 

Music.—(Composed wigs for this work.)—Andante for the 
Organ, with Pedal Obliga 0, by W. T. Best. Idylle, for the Pianoforte, 
by Brinley Ric bards. * Be: AE Erin,’ * Song, by Stephen Glover; 
words by Mrs. Welli altz, by Joseph fragt § 

LITERATURE.- lers—Music it S y 
Thoughts on the Thomas 
Instrumental Music and Be ‘thoven, 
a i: rs 
Musical In 



















—Napoleon, a Pianist— 

al, and Continental. 

ow Musical Works, E i r's Album, &c. 

ms for the stamped edition, 6s. per annum; unstamped, 5s. 
Subs ribers’ names received by Messrs, ROBERT Cor Ks and Co., 

Publishers to the Queen, New i m-street, London ; by Messrs. 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL 

sellers, Musicsellers, ar! Newsvencd n general 














EWELL and LETCHFORD, Music 


THE NEW NOVEL. 


~~ 


W Le oe LD eee 
Or, CLUBS AND COTERIES: An M.P.'S Story, 


In 
Dedicated to Viscount Palmerstin, 
By eis aeenet of “ The Age of Pitt and Fox,” 
Is Now Ready at all the Li es. 
CHARLES J. SKEET, Publisher, 21, King William-street, Charing-cross. 





Just published, price 6d., in paper cover, 


‘HAMBERS’S POCKET MISCELLANY: 


g a Literary Companion for the RAILWAY, the FIRESIDE, 





ISH. 
Volume III. To be continued in Monthly Volumes. 
W. and R. CHAMBERS, Edinburgh; W. 8. Orr and Co., Amen 
Corner, London; D. N. CHAMBERS, Glasgow; J. M‘GLASHAN, Dublin, 
and Sold by all Booksellers. 





Complete in Three Vols., elegantly bound in ultramarine cloth, 
giit edges, price 6s. each, 


G IRLHOOD OF SHAKSPEARE'S 

HEROINES.—A Series of Fifteen Tales. By MARY COWDEN 
CLARKE, Author of “ The Concordance to Shakespeare.” 

SMITH and Co., Strand, and SIMPKIN and Co., Stationers’ Hall-court. 





Published this day, price 1s. 6d., 
r | ‘HE DERIVATIVE SPELLING BOOK. 
By C H ARLES EVES, Author of “ The Early Educator,” “ School 


Examiner,” &e. &c. 
London: DARTON and Co., 58, Holborn-hill, and all other Booksellers. 





POTTER'S CHURCH GOVERNMENT. 
New Edition, by CRosTHWAITE, 12mo., antique cloth, red edges, 


ice 4s., 
DISCOURSE on CHURCH GOVERN- 


i\ MENT. By the Most Rev. JOHN POTTER, D.D. The Eighth 
Edition, carefully revised and corrected, and Mustrated with additional 
oe and Authorities, by the Rev. JOHN CLARKE CROSTHWAITE, 


“London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 





Just published, 


nr ""ai4 
ee LECTURES on ASTRONOMY, 
\ Severed at the Meetings of the Friends of the Ipswich Museum, 
rance Hall, Ipswich, in the Month of March, 1848. By 
GEORGE JE BID DDELL AIRY, Astronomer. Royal, Sec ond Edition. 
London; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and Co.; 8. H. COWELL, Ipswich, and 
ali Booksellers. 





Fourth Edition, price ls. ; or 14 stamps post. 


Ww iat SHALL I DO WITH MY MONEY? 
or, Thoughts about Safe Investments. 

“We strongly recommend this clever little production.""—Railway 
Times. 
« Exceedingly useful to parties desirous of ascertaining the best mode 
of investing their money.” —H 's Journa 
London: of the Author, T. 8. HARVEY, Pall-Mall East, for 14 

stamps, by post; and sold by D. prakt 4, Spring-gardens. 





Now ready, in crown 8vo. 360 pages, price 4s. cloth. 


HE HALF-CENTURY; its History, Political 
and Social{(1800 to 1850.) With a ¢ hronological Table of Contents, 
and a Tabular arrangement of the principal Officers of State during that 
period. By WASHINGTON WILKS. 

“The book will be found a useful compendium ; attractive for the 
greatness of the events and their contemporary nature, readable from 
the clear and well d style of the writer."”—Spectator. 

London: CHARLES GILPIN, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without. 








Second Edition, now ready, cloth, ls., by Post Ls. 6d., 


\ 7ELSH SKETCHES, chiefly ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL, to the CLOSE of the TW ELYTH CENTURY. By the 
Author of “ Proposals for Christian Union." 

“He presents us, in brief, with a very interesting account of that 
ancient Church, and of the nation inthe Pagan Ages before its establish- 
ment." —The 

“* This is a refreshing little work, full of information relative to the 
early history of Wales, entirely free from prejudice, and written in an 
attractive and popular one —Archaologia Cambrensis. 

‘ This is a remarkably interesting series of sketches, chiefly ecclesias- 
tical, in iMustration of the neeey 3 of the Principality to the close of the 
twelfth centary."—Chester C 

London; JAMES DARLING, “Greet ‘Queen-street, Lincoln's-inn-fields. 





Price One Shilling. 
y ° 
I IBERTY: its STRUGGLES and 

4 TRIUMPH; or, THOUGHTS IN VERSE, suggested by the late 
Revolutionary Movements in Eurepe. By the Rev. J. D. SCHOM- 
BERG, B.A., Viear of Polesworth, Author of “The Theocratic Philoso- 
phy of English History,” “Elements of the British Constitution,” 
“ Political Protestantism,” &c. 

“These spirited lines are addressed by an English Pastor to the 
English people and their rulers. They contain high counsel, delivered 
with dignity, earnestness, and affection; and the poem is as strongly 
marked by its good sense as itis by the elevated tone in which its tuneful 
lines are rendered."—Church and State Gavette. 

“The intention and spirit of the poem is good; the versification 
varied ; the thoughts pure and original."—Shropshire Conservative. 

London: Hore & Co., Great Marlborough-street. 





Preparing for publication, _ a to Subscribers, 21s. payable 


HISTORY of *INFUSORTAL ANIMAL- 
4 CULES, Living and Fossil ; with Descriptions of the Species and 
ae Abstract of the Systems of Ehrenberg, Dujardin, ing, Siebold, 
and others. Iustrated by several Hundred Engravings. By ANDREW 
PRITCHARD, Esq., M.R.L 
This Manual, designed for Microscopic Observers, Botanists, and 
Geologists, will contain a general history ; directions for procuring and 
examining Animalcules ; a minute account of their structure, propa- 
gation, and relation to the vegetable kingdom. The Batillaria 
(Diatomacea, Naviculacea) will be amply described. 
Subscribers’ Names received only by 5. L. STRAKER, 162, Fleet-street, 
mdon. 








LOGICAL WORKS. 


AYNES’S TRANSLATION of the PORT 


ROYAL LOGIC. Second Edition, with numerous Notes, price 


. 6d. 

“ An able translation.” —North British Review. 

“ Supplics a vacuum in our intellectual literature, and adds to ita 
work which yields to none on the same subjectin our own language.”-— 
Atlas. 

“ The volame is one to command a piace ia a philosophical library.”— 


Leader. 
BAYNES'S ESSAY on the NEW ANALYTIC of 


LOGICAL etd Syvo., price 7a. Gd. 

“ We would earnestly recommend every one studying even the elements 
of Logic, to read Mr. Baynes's work; for it will save his learning much 
which it will henceforth be only necessary for the student of the history 
of logical doctrines to master."—Dy ilish Quarterly Review. 


TRANSLATION of DESCARTES on METHOD; 
with Introductory Essay. In 12mo., price 2s. 6d. 
“We envy the youth who has to read this for the first time. "—Leader. 








t— Netalenatas of 


3 Hall-court; and by Bool - 


“ Au ably-executed translation. '—Edinburgh Reviev. 
SUTHERLAND and KNOX, Edinburgh; SUMPKIN, MARSHALL and Co, 
mdon. 











| Lonpon:—Printed and Publis by JOUN CrockForD, of 103, Stan- 
eet, Mornington Crescent, in fhe Cox of Middlesex, at the 
29, Essex-street, Strand, i in the Patish “ St. Clement Danes, tn 
ty of Westmiuster, on Monday, Maro’ 1, 1352. 
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